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Bureau Ho. 


Bureau: Plant Industry. 

Type of Activit y; Research. 

Pro4 ect Group ; Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. 

Sub-group : Foreign Explorations. 

Name: South China Explorations. 

Leaders : David Fairchild and Frank N. Meyer. 

QTo.iect ; The exploration of the provinces of China lying 
southeast of Shanghai and south of the Yangtse River, 
which are practically tmknown from the standpoint of 
American agriculture, for the purpose of securing col- 
lections of southern peaches, the edible and timber 
baiflboos, the ttmg or wood-oil tree, and improved var- 
ieties of tallow trees, the litchi, a promising new 
southern fruit, the longan, an edible nut-producing 
oak, root crops for wet lands, varieties of rices, 
soy beans, remarkable southern raspberries, black- 
berries, and pears, rare and promisirg arnsiaental 
shrubs and timber trees, and new varieties of species 
of chestnuts. 

Procedure ; The experienced agricultural explorer, Frank 
N. Meyer, who has spent six years in northern China 
and Manchuria and is familiar with the methods of 
exploration in that country, will travel mostly on 
foot through the region, searching for new varieties 
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Procedure ;--cont. 

of our cultivated plants and their wild relatives and 
studying the systems of agriculture employed there, 
and will write reports on such practices, and prepare 
descriptions, with photographs, of such varieties and 
species of plants which he finds there and sends in, 
as in his opinion may be valuable for introduction 
into this countrj--. 

Location : South China and, en route, Japan. 

Legal Authority: Appropriations for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, 1916-17. 

Cost Data : Proposed expenditures, 1916-17, |6,000. 

Date Submitte d: July 25, 1916. (See attached argument.) 

History : See attached argument, with enclosures, to the 
Chief of the Bureau, and yearly project reports. 
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ARGmiEKT FOR SOUTH CHINA EXPLORATIONS. 

July 25, 1916. 

Mr. W. A. Taylor, 

Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Dear Mr. Taylor: 

As you know, it has "been the intention that Mr. 
Prank N. Meyer should return to China for the purpose of 
continuing his explorations there, and the season for his 
departure is now at hand. 

In conferences with Mr, Cook, Mr, Swingle and other 
memhers of the Bureau, and as a result of conferences 
witch Mr. Meyer and I have had with Prof. Sargent of the 
Arnold Arhoretum, the conclusion has "been 'reached to 
send Mr. Meyer into the almost wholly unexplored prov- 
inces which lie, roughly speaking, along the coast from 
Shanghai to Canton. While the flora of western China 
has "been quite thoroughly explored "by E. E. Wilson, and 
the northern provinces have at least "been prospected by 
Mr. Meyer during his six years of travel there, the prov- 
inces of Chekiang, Pukien, Kwantung, Kiangsi, Kwangsi 
and Yunnan, which lie south of the Yangtse, are practi- 
cally unknown territory hotanioally and agriculturally 
speaking. That they offer a rich field for the explorer 
is indicated "by Mr. Meyer's discovery last year of a 
wild end undescrihed species of hickory in the Chekiang 
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province, quite near Shanghai, 

Mr. Meyer is the logical man to send, since he knows 
how to travel in China, has already familiarized himself 
with the plants of northern and central China, and is a 
tried explorer capable not only of finding new things, 
but of sending them in and landing them here alive. 

It is desirable that Mr. Meyer should get from the 
region around Peking, before he goes south, larger quan- 
tities of certain of his previous introductions: 

The davidiana peach (Am ypdalue dayidiana ) has shown 
so much promise as a stock that a considerable demand 
for the seeds of this species has arisen, which the few 
fruiting trees now in California are not capable of 
supplying. Quantities of seed of this species are de- 
sired and these cannot be secured through correspondence. 

The Chinese chestnut ( Castanea mollissima ) has shown 
itself hardy and semi-resistant to the bark disease, and 
it seems desirable to distribute to experimenters more 
trees than we have so far bTeen able to secure seed for. 
It seems desirable even to test out small acre plantings 
of this Chinese species. 

The Chinese pistache ( Pistacia chinen s is ) has proved 
such a heat, drouth and alkali resistant shade tree that 
we could to advantage use large quantities of seed of it 
for propagation. It grows to an immense size and is one 
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of the remarkable landscape trees of China. 

The difficulty in getting seeds of the jujuhe for 
stock purposes in this country makes it an economical 
thing to import 1,000 pounds of seed of the hest jujuhe 
used for stock in China. 

The Ghoorma persimmon ( Dios-pyros lotus) has shomi 
itself superior to the native Virginia persimmon as a 
stock for the Japanese and Chinese kaki in the southwest, 
and we need considerable quantities of seed on which to 
propagate the new Chinese varieties of this promising 
fruit. 

There is probably a place for the Chinese hardy walnut 
in our nut culture, since it has proved hardy in Idaho, 
and 300 or so pounds of nuts of this Chinese variety will 
give it a fair trial on the northern edge of the walnut 
sections. We have never had enough trees to give it a 
trial in comparison with the hardy forms now grown in 
Pennsylvania and New York. 

The striking beauty of the white-barked pine and the 
fact which has been established that it will grow and 
thrive in the United States, combined with its long-lived 
character, make it highly desirable to have a large quan- 
tity of seed of it collected and many hundreds of trees 
distributed to parks, cemeteries and private places. 

The Chinese juniper and the Chinese horse-chestnut 
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are two valuable trees which are well worthy of dissemination, 
and seed of these can only be secured by a collector on the 
spot. 

The success of the Chinese cabbage or pai tsai, which 
has reached the commercial stage in many parts of the 
country, and the knowledge that there are nxanerous strains 
in Korth China which differ in their habit and season of 
maturing from those we have, make it desirable that a 
special collection of seed of these Chinese cabbages be 
made. 

These commissions will require Mr. Meyer to go to 
North China and spend two or three months there before 
proceeding south. 

The main exploration work will be in the southeastern 
provinces of China, and because of the large nximber of new 
plant species which exist there, it has been suggested by 
Mr. Swingle that Mr. Meyer should put himself in touch 
with the large herbarium and other facilities which Mr, 
Merrill has created in Manila by a brief visit to the 
Philippines before he actually pushes into the interior. 
He can by this means make arrangements to have his her- 
barium specimens determined by Mr. Merrill and duplicates 
placed in safety in the collection there in Manila, while 
the originals are on the way to Washington. He may find 
it to advantage, further, to send certain duplicate scion 
and seed shipments to Manila for propagation. 
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The following are some of the more important plant 
industries v/hich Mr. Meyer will he expected to investigate 
in southern China: 

The litchi is one of the most important fruit trees 
of South China. Introduced litchi trees fruited at Santa 
Barhara, California, in 1914, and this year plants which 
we introduced have fruited at Oneco, near Tampa, Florida, 
and in Cuba, and it is apparent that the tree when once 
it becomes established is going to stand light frosts. 
How low a temperature it will withstand is not yet defin- 
itely known. Information from missionaries indicates that 
in the southeastern provinces which we wish Mr, Meyer to 
explore are to be found the hardiest of all the litchi 
varieties, whereas in the Island of Hainan are to be found 
many fine flavored sorts, accounts of which we have re- 
ceived from Augustine Henry and others. 

The short-lived character of the seeds of the litchi, 
many having abortive seeds, as well as the great ntunber of 
named sorts, makes it important for an expert to secure 
grafted trees and ship them in Wardian cases, and at the 
same time investigate the diseases of the litchi and make 
sure that only healthy trees are imported. Mr, Meyer is 
xinusually expert in shipping and packing plants and has 
proved his keen powers of observation when it comes to the 
diseases of trees, as evidenced by his discovery of the 
chestnut bark disease, 
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The South China varieties of peach, aside from a few 
introductions from Canton, have received no study by the 
Department, notwithstanding the fact that there are known 
to be good sorts in cultivation in the subtropical regions 
of South China which would probably fruit successfully in 
Florida. 

Bearing upon the chestnut bark disease investigations, 
it will be desirable for Mr, Meyer to study the dwarf chest- 
J^^t ( Gas tanea se^uinjj, ) , which is reported to be quite re- 
sistant to this disease. 

The ever-green oak ( Pasania cornea ) produces a com- 
mercial, hard-shelled nut in the Kwantung province, and we 
already have a few young trees of it growing in our south- 
ern states. Its sweet kernel makes it eligible as a table 
nut, and since orchards of it are said to occur north of 
Canton, it seems eminently worthy of our investigation. 

Special attention should be paid by Mr, Meyer to the 
subject of Chinese species of Pyrus and as large collections 
as possible made of the numerous Chinese forms, since the 
experiments of Mr, Reimer of the Oregon Experiment Station 
indicate that certain forms of Pyrus sinensis and Pyrus 
calleryana show a most unusual resistance to the pear blight 

organism. So much interest has been aroused by 
Mr, Reimer' s experiments that the attached telegram and 
letter have been received regarding them. 
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While Mr. Meyer can douttless secure seeds of many of 
the forms of Pyrus which Mr. Reimer wants, Mr. Reimer's 
familiarity with the v/hole situation might make it very 
desirahle that he he made a collahorator of the Department 
and assisted in every way to make an investigation of the 
pear species of China. Mr. Meyer could doubtless assist 
him with advice and counsel as to localities to visit and 
people to see, and it is important, since the pear season 
is at hand in China, that Mr. Meyer should visit Corvallis 
and Talent, Ore., and confer with Mr. Reimer as soon as 
possible regarding such a trip. 

The bamboo groves already established in America 
and the fact that there are wide differences between the 
palatability of their shoots, some of which have begun to 
be sold as a vegetable in Georgia, coupled with the fact 
that there are large areas in Kwantung province covered 
with bamboos and specially fine flavored sorts in the 
regions of Canton, make it highly desirable that the bamboos 
of southern China be studied and living rhizomes of the 
various sorts secured. 

The success of rice culture in California is intimately 
associated with that of earliness, and Mr. Meyer should make 
an investigation of the rice varieties of southern China 
and get for these California experiments any early maturing 
sorts of good quality which can be found there. 
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The successful growth which the tung or Chinese wood- 
oil tree of the Yangtse Valley ( Aleurites f prdii) has made 
in Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, California and Texas, 
and the discovery by Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum that 
the wood-oil which is exported from South China comes from 
a different species ( Aleurites mo n ta n a ) makes it very de- 
sirable that Mr, Meyer visit the plantings of this species 
and study them. 

Owing to the long time required going to and coming 
from China, and the weeks of travel required to reach the 
interior points of agricultural interest, it is desirable 
that Mr. Meyer's trip should extend over more than one 
year. His other trips have all been of three yearsC duration, 
and this one would probably require quite as long a time. 

Trusting that this outline will be satisfactory, and 
urging as prompt an action on it as possible, in order that 
Mr. Meyer may get to China before the early fruit season 
closes in September, I remain, 

Veiy sincerely yours, 

(Signed) David Fairchild 

Agricultural Explorer in Charge. 
F-R 

The photographs which accompanied this letter were from our 

negatives Nos. 19163, 15949, Chico 571, Chico 593, 5012, 

19121, 13155, 19654, 19240, 19833, 9595, 4629, 13719 and 

14064. 
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TILEGBAM. 


Medford, Ore., June 23, 1916, 
7:45 a.m. 


Dr. D. Pairchlld, 
Department Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Our Association in three days convention at Medford 

has had opportunity to study at first hand the remarkable 

experimental work of F. C. Reimer, Superintendent of the 

Southern Oregon Experiment Station, in connection with 

pear "blight resistance at a time y/hen we are deeply alanrned 

for the safety of the pear industry of the Pacific Coast. 

We know of no other work of such great promise for the 

solution of the pear "blight problem. We believe that steps 

should be taken to make the work of immediate practical 

value and most earnestly urge that Reimer be sent at once 

as a special agent of the Department to collect large 

quantities of the seed of those Chinese species v/hich he 

has proved to be highly resistant to blight and very 

promising for use as stocks. 

(Signed) Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen in Convention. 

3:54 p.m. 


Received Washington, D. C, 
June 23, 1915. 
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PAHCHER CREEK IIURSERIIS 

Fresno, California, July 8, 1916. 

My dear Mr. Fair child: 

After an absence of a couple of weeks in Oregon and 
Washington, I am again back at my desk trying to clean 
up the mail which has accumulated during my absence. I 
had so little time when travelling that I did not have an 
opportunity of confirming the telegram which I forwarded 
to you. 

I understand that you have personally visited the 
Experimental Station where Mr. F. C. Reimer has been 
carrying on his experimental work for several years and 
that you have been very favorably impressed with the ex- 
cellent work which Mr, Reimer is doing there. I had the 
pleasure of listening to an address which he made before 
the Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen and the very 
clear and logical manner in which he went into all the 
details of the work he was doing made a deep impression 
on me. This was intensified to a still greater degree 
when I had the opportunity of visiting the station with 
him and observing for myself the thorough and capable 
work — both scientific and practical — which he has been 
doing for several years to solve the problem of overcoming 
pear blight, which has been such a serious menace to both 
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the pear and apple Industries in the United States. 

You will have some appreciation of the seriousness 
of this disease in California when I tell you that in 
1900 our output of dried pears was 14,550,000 pounds, 
while in 1913 it was 2,000,000 pounds. I do not know 
what the output has "been during the last two years, hut 
I do know that it has heen steadily declining all the 
time. It is only "by the expenditure of an immense amount 
of money and constant and careful work that the fruit 
growers who are still raising pears are in a position 
to hold this disease in check on their respective places. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, which sixteen years ago was 
one of the great pear producing sections of California, the 
pear has heen ahsolutely wiped out of existence, and for 
some reason for which I can give no particular explanation, 
as it was far more virulent here than elsewhere. 

To my mind there is no man better equipped to make 
this contemplated trip to China a,nd carry out the work 
of investigation than Mr. Reimer, because of the very 
close attention he has given for several years to the study 
of varieties of pears. Naturally he is more familiar with 
the various types on account of his very close association 
with them in the field than any one else could he. Under 
the circumstances, it seems to me that he is better fitted 
to bring about results more quickly than any one else who 
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might be engaged for the purpose. 

As I understand it, in case you commissioned him to 
pursue this investigation, it would be under the auspices 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and par- 
ticularly under your Division of Seed and Plant Distri- 
bution, so that whatever credit was obtained as a result 
of his trip would be accorded to your Division. 

I do not know that I cajn add anything more in Mr. 
Reimer'a behalf except to say that I believe that when a 
man has the enthusiasm he possesses in the work he has 
accomplished so far, in conjunction with his scientific 
knowledge, he is going to succeed. All that is necessary 
to expedite his success is to have the requisite funds 
making it possible to take this trip. 

Trusting that you will give this matter your very 
careful consideration and with very kindest personal re- 
gards, I beg to remain. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) Geo. C. Roeding. 
GGR-GS 

To Mr. David G. Fairchild, 
Agricultural Explorer in Charge, 
Foreign Seed and Plant Distribution, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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South China Explorations, 

Supplementary Eeport, December 31, 1916. 


Mr. Prank N. Meyer, in charge of this project, was in 
the Washington office from December 5, 1915, until August 
15, 1916, when he left for Seattle, Wash., from which port 
he sailed for Kobe, Japan, on September 20, 1916. It had 
been Mr. Meyer's intention to sail from San Francisco on 
September 10th but he could not get accomodations. In route 
to the PadfB Coast he stopped at Minneapolis, Minn., Mandan, 
N. D., Portland, Talent and Corvallis, Ore., and Bellingham 
and Seattle, Wash. He landed in Yokohama, Japan, on Octo- 
ber 7, 1916. 

Although, as stated in the argument for this South 
China Exploration project, it was planned that Mr. Meyer 
should visit the home of the blight resistant Chinese 
pears in central and northern China before proceeding to 
southern China, it was evident after his conference with 
Mr. Reimer that the securing of large quantities of these 
Chinese pear seeds was of much more importance than had 
been at first realized and that in consequence Mr. Meyer 
would have to devote much time to the region north of Peking 
where the forests of Pyrus ussuriensis occur and to the Up- 
per Yangtse where the Pyrus callery ana with which Mr. Reimer 

is working grows. 
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It was evident, therefore, before Mr. Meyer sailed, 
that this project would be modified by the discoveries of 
Mr. Reimer, which opened up an entirely new and urgent op- 
portunity for work which was planned as incidental only 
to his South China explorations. It was contemplated that 
Mr. Meyer's work in the pear regions of north and central 
China would make it unnecessary for Mr. Reimer to visit 
China at this time. 

On September 14, 1916, Mr. Meyer wrote us from Port- 
land, Ore., regarding his visit to Mr. ^eimer, as follows: 

"My trip to Talent, to investigate Prof. 
F. C. Reimer' s work, has proven to be extremely 
interesting. Later on I will write a full re- 
port on all that I have seen while journeying 
through this big lB.nd of ours, but this much I 
will say novi: that Prof. Reimer is the first 
man in the world to test systematically all 
kJiQxm species of Pyrus and all cultivated var- 
ieties of pears obtainable in his experiments 
concerning susceptibility or immunity to fire- 
blight. His idea of finding a root and a trunk 
that are immune is an excellent one, for with 
these two factors blight cannot be carried over 
from one year to another in the orchards and by 
being vigilant and removing affected branches 
from the crown one can pretty well control this 
blight. 

"He has found that most of the wild species 
of pears with pubescent foliage are strongly sus- 
ceptible to bligiht, like Pyrus salicifolia . P. 
nivali s. P. bet ulaef ol i j a . etc. 

"One species of pear is apparently totally 
immxine and that is my P yrus ussuriensis ; he made 
200 inoculations at eight different dates and 
not one tookl '^his refers especially, to SPI 21880. 
PTofT^eTSTef stated that this one introduction 
is worth all of my work abroad I 
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"Another pear, nearly totally immune, is 
P yrus calleryana . The form from the Yangtze 
Valley seems to "be "better suited for Oregon 
than the one from So. China; this last one al- 
so seems more susceptible to "blight. As regards 
resistancy to cold, both the northern and the 
southern Chinese forms have stood 4° above (Pahr.) 
at Talent in January. 1916. and the Ichang form 
has withstood 5 winters in the Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass. 

"Besides these two very promising Chinese 
species of wild pears there are also a few cul- 
tivated varieties coming to the front which show 
an unusual amount of resistancy to blight. One 
is the 'Old Home' pear, obtained from Missouri; 
another is 'Orel No. 15', introduced by Prof. 
Budd of Iowa from Russia; still another is 
'Florida sandpear' . 

"Then there is a pear called Pyrus variolosa 
(?) which is almost immune and which is a remark- 
able vigorous grower. Prof. Reimer and Mr. Rehder 
of the Arnold Arboretum are trying to straighten 
out this species. 

"Prof. Reimer has originated a totally new 
method of setting out pear orchards. His idea 
is to set out seedlings, immune to blight, in 
their permanent location; when these seedlings 
have made a well developed head with 4-7 or 8 
main branches, bu d every branch to the desired 
variety in September; when the buds have taken 
cut the seedling growth back and from two to 
three years after that the orchard comes into 
bearing. The expense is only slightly larger 
than buying ordinary grafted or budded pear trees 
from a nursery and one has the satisfaction of 
knowing exactly what one has and better than that, 
the trunk and the roots can never be destroyed b^ 
the blight ! 

"I. have come to believe entirely in Prof. 
Reimer' s ideas and I do wish 1 had known them 
before this. I strongly suggest that any of our 
folks who pass Talent should stop over there long 
enough to see the remarkable work that is being 
done there. If you and Mr. Fairchild think it 
worth while, I would like to see Mr. Waite being 
infonaed of what I am writing you here. 

"Now to come down to my own work in con- 
nection with this blight, I am up against itl 
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Prof. Reimer wants, if possible, 100 lbs, of 
seeds of P. ussuriensis and of P. calleryan a 
(nortiiera""f orSy"! I told him that this may 
prove impossible for us to procure; well, we 
have agreed that ten pounds of clean seeds of 
each species should be the lowest limit. Then 
he wants all cultivated varieties pX Chinese 
pears , both seeds and scions, for testing in 
these blight experiments. 

"What a pity that so many of all of the 
cultivated varieties of pears that I have sent 
in have become lost. This disease-testing work 
has opened up an entirely new field for certain 
introductions from abroadl" 

Mr Pairchild wrote Mr. Meyer regarding Prof. Reimer' s work 

on September 29, 1916: 

"I cannot help smiling over your enthusi- 
asm for Prof. Reimer' s work after the difficulty 
I had to convince you that it was important for 
you to see Reimer and get in touch with his ex- 
periments. I was quite convinced that you would 
like Reimer and would see the bigness of his in- 
vestigations, and that was the reason I was 
hurrying you to get through to see him. It is a 
satisfaction to realize that I was not mistaken 
in my estimate of him or his work. 

"VHhat you say with regard to P.vrus ussurien - 
sis and the other fonus of Pyrus which he finds 
resistant to the disease raises in my mind, how- 
ever, a question which has been there ever since 
I saw his exTjeriments; namely, is he positive 
that his experiments are broad enough to prove 
that the resistance of these stocks is of such 
a character that under all conditions they will 
show the same degree of resistance that they do 
in the nursery row? The apparently erratic 
character of that resistance among different 
varieties and different species makes me sus- 
picious that something of the resistance or im- 
munity of these plants may be due to the en- 
vironmental conditions at the time he inoculates 
them. While he may believe that he has ideal 
conditions for the growth of the germ when he 
inoculates his nursery plants, he may not know 
what the ideal conditions are. I think it will 
take a great many thousand inoculations to settle 
for all time the question of the immunity of 
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these species. I do not think, however, that 
this doubt constitutes any sort of a reason for 
not going ahead on a large scale. I believe 
that is the thing to do." 

On October 3, 1916, Mr. Fairchild wrote Mr. Meyer again re- 
garding this pear: 

"I have just received the following tele- 
gram from Dr. Galloway and Mr. Bisset, after 
their visit to Talent and their interview with 
Reimer: 

•"Have gone carefully over Reimer' s 
work and are impressed with importance 
and value of it. Very important that 
Reimer have seed of two types by Febru- 
ary 1st next. To secure one of these 
will require two days march north of 
Peking, neighborhood Chingteh, the other 
two days by train south to Hankau, thence 
by foot to Yehang. Recommend that Meyer 
be cabled to go after southern type as he 
had not planned to do this without in- 
structions from you. Letter follows.' 

"Reimer is so anxious to get the seeds of 
these two types of pears that I am cabling the 
Embassy in Tokyo as follows; 

"'Inform Frank Meyer arriving 
Inaba Maru, Kobe, important he se- 
cure before February pear seeds from 
I Chang also from Chingteh. ' 

Stuntz and I don't understand the phrase 'by 
foot to Yehang'. Stuntz suggests that what is 
meant is by boat to Ichang. I wired to Reimer 
to verify this, but on looking at your letter 
to Dorsett about the pear matter, it is so 
evident that what Reimer wants is the P yyus 
calleryana from Ichang that I have not waited 
for word from Reimer, but have sent the cable- 
gram to the Embassy in Tokyo, asking them to 
get in touch with you when you arrive atfCobe 
today or tomorrow and give you the message. 
As I see it. Dr. Galloway is afraid that you 
will postpone the getting of the Ichang seed 
until after you have been to Peking, i^videntl 
Reimer is particularly anxious to get this, 
more so than he was when he talked with you. 
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Ju8t what has come up to make him especially 
anxious to get this Ichang seed I do not know. 
You probably do. If they don't reach you with 
this cablegram I will wire you again in Peking. 
If you do go up to Ichang, I hope you will get 
some seed, if you can, of the Davidia involu - 
crata and anything else you find up there that 
is interesting." 

Mr Pairchild sent Mr. Meyer on October 11, 1916, a copy 

of Dr. Galloway's letter of October 3, 1916, with enclosure. 

Mr. Pairchild's letter of October 11, 1916, is as follows: 

♦•I am sending you a copy of Dr. Gallo- 
way's report on the Beimer situation. 

"I trust my cablegram reached you and 
that you understood from it that you would 
be authorized to make this change in your 
plans in order to visit Icliang and collect 
there Pyrus calleryana . I hesitated to 
direct you to make so radical a change as 
this may mean in your plans, but the im- 
portance of Beimer' s work and the oppor- 
tunity to assist in such a big piece of 
constructive introduction work makes it 
, seem worth while for you to postpone your 
trip to Manila until after you have rounded 
up these different varieties of pears and 
secured large quantities of seed for intro- 
duction. 

"In your letter which you wrote from 
Portland, after visiting Beimer, you 
mentioned as almost totally immune to the 
pear blight your SPI No. 21880, Pyrus ussu - 
riensis . Is this the true ussuriensis? 
You remember there was some discussion about 
it in the early days- of its introduction, 
and I think you took the matter up with Prof. 
Sargent. My impression is that he maintained 
that it was not ussuriensis but chinensis. 
Have you anything to say with regard to this 
matter? I imagine until Rehder gets the 
genus straightened out we will be at sea as 
to the specific value of these Chinese forms." 

The enclosure to the above letter, a copy of Dr. Galloway's 

letter of October 3, 1916, is as follows: 
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"I sua sending enclosed a memorandum bear- 
ing on Reimer's work at Talent. I do not know 
whether Meyer wrote you regarding his visit 
there. I think he came directly to Bellingham 
from i^eiraer's place, so that we had an opportunity 
of talking over this work together. Meyer was 
greatly impressed with the work Reimer is doing. 
I was pleased with the man; his unfailing court- 
esy; his breadth of knowledge; and his scientific 
spirit. His station is a model in its way. Rei- 
mer is fortunate in that he lives with his work. 
He is able to step directly out of his home into 
the experimental orchard. He has his laboratory, 
as you know, on the upper floor of his house. He 
has no distractions and is able to concentrate 
his efforts on the problems in hand. He seems to 
knov7 every tree and plant on the 20 acres. This 
intimate knowledge with all the plants and trees 
and the hundreds of experiments under way greatly 
impressed me. He never consulted any records, 
nor was it necessary for him to look at labels. 
He seemed to have all the work in his mind. I 
think we should do everything in our power to 
aid him; hence, our telegram to you yesterday, 
reading as fellows: 

"'Have gone carefully over Reimer's 
work and are impressed with importance 
and value of it. Very important that 
Reimer have seed of two types pear by 
February 1st next. To secure one of these 
will require trip two days' march north of 
Pekin neighborhood Chingteh. The other two 
days by train south to Hankau; thence by 
foot to I Chang. Recommend that Meyer be 
cabled to go after southern type as he had 
not planned to do this without instructions 
from you. Letter follovts.' 

"Reimer was afraid that Meyer might not go 
down to the Ichang country for the calleryana 
found there. Meyer told Reimer that he was go- 
ing to the Philippines and might not be able to 
make this southern trip. I did not talk this 
phase of the matter over with Meyer at all, as 
I had not been to Reimer's place when I saw 
Meyer. We do not know what is involved in the 
Philippine trip, if such a trip is contemplated, 
but it would seem very important to get the 
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pear seed if practicable. The journey itself 
to Ichang would not consume very much time, 
according to Reimer, and according to Meyer, 
who discussed it with Reimer. The doubtful 
part of the journey is the length' of time it 
will take to secure the fruits and get the 
seed out and back. You will have to decide 
these matters with all the facts before you; 
that is, you will have to decide as to whether 
Meyer is really going to the Philippines. It 
may be necessary to cancel this part of the 
trip in order that he may go south after the 
pear seed. I am getting very much interested 
in this matter of stocks for our fruits. After 
seeing what Reimer has done, and knowing a lit- 
tle of what Husraann has accomplished with his 
graipes, it would appear there is a very big 
field here. In the propagation of many of our 
fruits, we have simply gone forward in the old 
empirical way, using all kinds of stocks with- 
out regard to their adaptability to the many 
widely varied conditions of climate in this 
country and without much regard to their abil- 
ity to resist insects and diseases; in fact, 
without much regard to anything, excepting mere- 
ly a fairly well established tree in the nursery. 
You will remember our very early work in Frank- 
lin Davis and Company's nursery, where we were 
treating French pear stock and Japanese pear 
stock. You will remember the great differences 
in these stocks in the matter of leaf blight. 
You will probably also remember the great dif- 
ferences in the vigor of the different varieties 
of pears when grown on the two kinds of stocks. 
I have thought sometimes that it would be of 
interest and value, as a preliminary, to make 
some surveys of orchards put out in different 
parts of the country on different soils of trees 
worked on the two kinds of stocks. We could 
easily work through nurserymen and get records 
of such orchards. I know, in certain parts of 
the country, the Japanese stocks have not been 
successful; in other parts, they have been suc- 
cessful. Here on the coast, the interest all now 
seems to be in Japanese stocks, as they are find- 
ing them resistant to wocQly aphis. 

"Please send copy with memo on Reimer' s work 
to Mr. Taylor." 
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The enclosure to the foregoing letter reads as follows: 

I£EMORANDUM REGARDING MR. REIMIR'S WORK ON PEAR BLIGHT 
RESISTANT STOCKS AT TAIIENT, OREGON,. SEPT. 29. 1916. 

Without comment on the Oregon Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion at Talent, and without attempting to set forth in 
detail the admirable plan of the work there and the per- 
sonality of Mr. Reimer, who is in charge, we wish to put 
down a summary of the ohjects of the work, and what has 
heen accomplished to date. Incidentally, we may set 
forth a few of the things that would seem necessary to 
he done in the future. 

1. Pear growing is one of the important industries 
of the Pacific Coast. Next to citrus production, it per- 
haps ranks second in importance as a purely fruit industry. 

2. A numher of years ago pear blight appeared in the 
pear orchards of California, and it has gradually extended 
its ravages northward until it now reaches into practically 
all the important nearcoast fruit growing districts. 

3. The Rogue River Valley in Oregon has suffered 
severely from "blight for the past seven or eight years. It 
has already caused damage, amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars, and the injury is growing. 

4. There are, according to Mr. Reimer, ahout 25,000 
trees in the Valley, (only 416 acres 30 x 30 ft.) of which 
ahout 15,000 are pears. (250 acres only.) 
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5. The great damage from Talight in the Valley comes 
primarily from the fact that it gets into the 'body of the 
tree, either completely girdling the trunk and killing it, 
or so greatly reducing vitality as to make the fruit of 
little value. The lalight does not stop at the "body tut 
frequently runs down and destroys the root as well. In 
many orchards, all of full hearing age, ahout one tree in 
five shows these trunk and fruit injuries. A good many 
trees have heen killed and taken out. 

6. Blight occurs in the tops hut that is a com- 
paratively simply matter, and can, according to Mr. Reimer, 
he easily controlled. 

7. If pear growing is to continue in this valley and 
on the coast, the industry must he hased on the varieties 
now firown . The problem, therefore, is to find a sub- 
structure for the top, which will give a long lived, healthy 
tree; which will adapt itself to a variety of soils and 
climates; which will he blight proof; which will withstand 
woolly aphis and other insects; which may be horti culturally 
handled in a practical way; and which may support the half 
dozen or more standard varieties now commanding this market. 

8. It is not expected that any one stock will do this. 
There will need to be a number and from this number many 
combinations may be secured. In short, Reimer is opening 
up the very large and important question of the relation 
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of stock to cion in a very "broad way, a question which we 
must soon consider in connection with many of our fruits. 

9. Reimer has started in to work not only with 
species of Pyrus "but with varieties as well, and with many 
comtinations of both. He has used careful "bacteriological 
methods and with pure cultures of the pear "blight organism 
has, "by process of elimination and rigid check tests, se- 
cured readings on about five species which appear promis- 
ing as blight resistant. There are three or four varieties 
that also react favorably. 

10. One species, P. ussuriensis . is absolutely blight 
proof to date, notwithstanding many hundreds of infections 
have been made in all sorts of ways. This work has been 
going on for two years or more now. Some of the trees are 
so scarred with infection marks that they look as if a 
double barrelled shot gun, loaded with buck shot, had been 
used on them. Hot only has this method of infection been 
used but the most susceptible varieties have been budded 
and grafted on to the resistant types and these in turn 
have been infected. P. ussuriensis . so far, stands ab- 
solutely bligiht proof. 

11.^ From careful botanical comparisons with all other 
forms and species, it appears that P. ussuriensis is wholly 
distinct. Besides the plant at Talent, there is only one 
tree in the country and that is at the Arnold Arboretimi. 
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£• sinensis has "been confused with this species. Japanese 
nurserymen have for years gro^m P. sinensis under the name 
£• ussuriensis , Meyer, who spent three days with Reimer, 
confirras the foregoing. Reimer now has atout 35 species 
of Pyrus growing at the station. 

12. Pour other species of Pyrus have proved very valu- 
able, tut not wholly resistant to tlight. They are P. 
calleryana . two forms, P. viriolosa. P. ovidea and P. si - 
nensis (Arnold Artoretura 452-8). The P. sinensis from the 
Arnold Arto return may "be a distinct species, as it does not 
resemble. or behave towards blight like the ordinary P. 
sinensis . 

13. Three varieties have proved valuable in the re- 
sistant work. They are "Surprise", from the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College; Urel (15) from Ames, Iowa; and a sand 
pear from Florida. These are all clean, vigorous growers 
with light, smooth bark, and work readily with nearly all 

varieties tried. 

14. Some species of Pyrus are so susceptible to blight 

that one small infection will take out a row, unless checked, 
P. pashia. of India, seems to be one of the worst species 
to blight. 

15. A combination of Surprise and P. ussuriensis makes 
a fine root and body that nearly all varieties seem to do 
well on. P. ussuriensis furnished the root; Surprise the 
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body. Infection has not "knocked" this sub-structure from 
under any of the now resistant varieties, not even the 
most susceptible ones. 

16. All the promising species and varieties have been 
worked on dwarf stock to induce early fruiting, so as tp 
get seed of the species and wood of the varieties. Many 
tender varieties have been worked on resistant species and 
varieties and then liberally infected to see if continuous 
blighting of the tops will affect the stocks. Results so 
far are negative. 

17. There is urgently and immediately needed as much 
as 100 pounds of the seed of the true P. ussuriensi_s. from 
country about three days' march north of Peking, China, and 
in addition what seed that can be obtained, up to 100 pounds, 
of P. calleryana . from near Ichang, China. Meyer said the 
last named place may be reached in about three or four days 
from Peking. One takes the train at Peking and does south 

to Hankau; thence, by boat to Ichang. Reimer is extremely 
anxious that both lots be obtained and in his hands not 
later than February 1st next. The tree at Oroville, Gal., 
is of the southern type of calleryana. It comes from some- 
where near Kong Kong. Reimer does not place much value in 
this stock, except for' southern California, and possibly 
for breeding purposes. 

18. The seed of the two types indicated is to furnish 
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stocks for a large number of "budded and grafted trees, in 
order to get a widespread reading, to determine the practi- 
cability of reconstructing pear orchards in all parts of 
the country. Material is already at hand or can he secured 
for numhers of comhinations with other species and varieties 
in providing "bodies and roots. 

19. It is proposed to grow the stock at the Talent 
Station, where there are good facilities for this kind of 
work. 

20. S.P.I, should retain a portion of the seed (Bisset 
says ahout one-half) for aiding other v/orks in this field. 
S.P.I, should take steps to get "budwood or graffs from the 
Oroville tree, as seedlings from this tree appear to show 
evidences of crossing (see leaves sent); hence, the neces- 
sity of assuring a stock of the two South China types of 

H* calleryana . S.P.I, should arrange to secure from the 
Arnold Ar"boretxim wood of the true P. ussuriensis . and the 
Central China type of P. calleryan a. 

21. In view- of the importance of this phase of propa- 
gating work, it is "believed well worth while for S.P.I, to 
consider the development of a definite project, dealing 
with the securing, testing and placing of a niimber of stocks 
fcti- some of our most important fruits. This would include 
the work affecting such lines of investigation as Reimer is 
conducting, as well as work having to do with hardiness of 
fruits and the general question of congeniality. 

(Signed) B. T. Galloway. 
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On October ?B, 1916, Mr. Meyer wrote in more detail as fol- 
lows regarding his visit to Prof. Reimer : 

"In the evening of September 8th I left 
Portland for Talent, Ore., v/here I got the 
next day at 10:40 a.m. I went straight away 
to the Southern Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station and met there Prof. P. C. Reimer, Mr. 
McCorraick, his assistant, and an entomologist, 
Mr. Davidson. Prof. Reimer 's parents are Ger- 
mans, but he is "born in Michigan; he used to 
Toe for a long time in North Carolina, where 
he v/orked at the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Raleigh on Vitis rotundifolia (vide 
his "bulletin 'Breeding Rotundifolia grapes', 
issued May, 1914) . 

"We spoke of course straight away about 
his pear experiments. First of all about Pyrus 
' calleryana ; of this pear there are two forms, the 
one as grov/n in Oroville and obtained from S. E. 
China and the other the Ichang form, as culti- 
vated in the Arnold Arboretum. About resistancy 
to cold temperatures; well, in Boston this Ichang 
form has been growing now for several years and 
apparently never froze. In Talent both forms 
withstood 40 Fahr. above January, 1914. 

"Professor Reimer 's ideas are., that once 
we have obtained a species of pear or a variety 
which is imraiune to blight, we simply plant such 
a form in regular orchards. After they have be- 
come well established one buds , in the fall of 
the year (early September )7~~from 5 "to 8 of the 
main branches with the desired variety and this 
insures one at least a trunk , a root system and 
the main framework of^a tree v/hich is immune to 
blight . It now only requires close inspection, 
during these times that blight breaks out, to 
prevent any spread at all by removing and by 
burning immediately any infected branch or twig. 
As i.t i_s now, even if a large branch has been cut 
out, often the main trunk or the roots are in- 
fected already and, as insects carry the virus, 
it spreads again from tree to tree. 

" "Should blight once have been driven out 
of an inoculated locality, there is no reason why 
it should return again, assuming of course that 
sufficient quarantine rules are observed. What 
about native vegetation affected with blight, 
I asked? Yes, said Prof. Reimer, that i_s again 
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a problem, for around* here we have the following 
species permanently affected, viz., Malus rlvio - 
laris , Amelanchie r canadensis and Cratae.^us 
douglasii , but, the pear orchards as a rule never 
touch quite upon the native vegetation. 

"When v;e spo^e about budding being prefer- 
able to grafting. Prof. Reimer said that it was 
easier , quicker done , and it makes a better 
unionl One experienced man can put in 800 buds 
a day. 

"V/e went over the grounds and Prof. Reimer 
showed me most minutely which species and which 
varieties were immune or fairly so and which were 
not. Here is a list of them: 
Immune : 

Pyrus UBSuriensis , SPI ?l880, 

" variolosa (?) 
"Old Home" from Farmingdale, 111. 
Aimo s t Immune : 

P yrus calleryana from Oroville, Calif., 

" " " I Chang, China, 
"Orel No. 15" from Prof. Budd of Iowa, 
"Surprise" from Missouri, 
"Florida Sandpear". 
Semi - immune : 

Pyrus bretschneideri , 
" simonii , 
" heterophylla , 
" ovoidea , 
Japanese sandpear. (Many strains exist, 
however, some far less immune than 
others. ) 
Mop - resistant to blight : 
Pyrus amygdali folia 
" balansae 
" betulaefolia (bad) 


canescens 


cor d ata 
cotinifolia 
eleagrifolia (bad) 
fascicularis 


" glabra 
" longipes 

" michauxij, 

" nivalis (bad ) 


II 


n 


parvi folia 
" pashia Tvery bad) 

phaeocarpa 
" silicifolia (bad) 
" serrulata 
" seratina (extra bad) 
" sinaica 
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As types of wild pears, Pyrus calleryana from 
I Chang and Pyrus yariolosa (?) show remarkable 
promise, "being of very vigorous growth and 
taking huds of commercial varieties very easily. 

" Pyrus ussuriensis . SPI 21880, tho totally 
immune, has suffered slightly from the dry air 
and hot sirn at Talent. For more northern sec- 
tions, hoT;ever, it may just he the stock. Prof. 
Reimer made 200 inoculations on this pear, at 
§. different datejs, on all possible places, but 
not one tookj 

"As a stock. Japanese sandpear is far 
preferable than the French seedling stock. The 
last often gets badly infested with woolly aphis 
on its roots; the Japanese roots suffer only very 
little from this pest, while these roots also al- 
most never suffer from blight. If nothing else 
was obtaina.ble Japanese stock, selected, would be 
the best to employ, but, — with these new species 
of Pyrus far better material is available. Prof. 
Reimer stated that the value of a totally immune . 
congenial , stock i^ almos t inestimable . The 
value of the pear- industry in Jackson Co., Ore., 
is worth c.a. #10,000,000, and should this in- 
dustry go the way the pear- orchards went in the 
Sacroinento Valley it would mean bankruptcy to 
many a concern. We went through an old orchard 
of Anjou pears where I was shown trees that pro- 
duce often from |100 to |200 worth of fruit a 
year. Something marvellous! 

"I also was shown the damage that the blight 
has done in old orchards, having eaten away all 
the bark of a trunk or of main roots so that the 
people had to resort to inarching with seedlings 
so as to supply the crown iwith some nourishment. 
Prof. Reimer promised me to send you some fotos 
illustrating this phase of the situation. 

"As I have written Mr. Dorsett already, this 
work of Prof. Reimer is simply remarka.ble; it is, 
so to say, a new way of testing a thing. It is 
not the old haphazard way of waiting to see 
whether nature tests a variety or a species as 
regards immunity to blight, but it is the ultra- 
modern way of carrying the virus to a plant by 
human hands and getting records concerning de- 
grees of immunity. I went to Talent as a sceptic 
and after the first day with Prof. Reimer I was 
fully convinced, not by his words but by the 
material he had shown me. 
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"The question of getting sufficient quantities 
of seeds of P yrus ussuriensis . north of Peking, 
and of P. call ery ana from the Yangtze river re- 
gions is of course the thing. We will do our beat, 
hutlnatu rally I cannot promise anything for sure. 
(By the way, the cablegram sent me c/o American 
Embassy, Tokyo, probably was inspired by a new 
request from Prof. Reimer for P. calleryana seeds.) 
Isn't it? I promised Prof. ReTmer I would also 
send him some bundles of roots from P. ussuriensis 
8'"<i £• calleryana . for testing purposes. He also 
wishes all possible varieties of Chinese cultivated 
varieties. 

"A book in which several rare species and 
varieties of pears are described and which Prof. 
Reimer often concults is: Le Jardin Pruitier, 
by J. Decaisne, Paris, 1858, Vol. I.^' 

Mr Pairchild wrote Mr. Meyer in part on December 29, 1916: 

"I see by your letter* that you are go- 
*Oct. 28, ing to get Prof. Reimer some bundles of roots 
1916. of P yrus ussur iensi s and P. callerya n a . I am 
not at all sure that the Federal Horticultural 
Board will allow these to go to him, at least, 
not until they have been subjected to very 
close scrutiny." 

Mr. Meyer wrote from Peking on November 15, 1916, trans- 
mitting six wooden boxes. A portion of the material con- 
tained in these boxes is as follows: 

SPI No. 43796, Pinus bun^ eana. 110 lbs., 

" •' 44197, Castanea mollissima . 125 lbs., 

•I •• 44198, " " 325 lbs. , 

•' •' 44199, Juglans _rej?ia sinensis . 245 lbs., 

•' " 44200, " •* " 60 lbs. 

This material was not received at Chico until February 21, 

1917. »_At the same time he sent throigh the Legation in Peking 

four parcels, received on December 21, 1916, containing the 

following: 
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SPI Ho. 43796, Pinus bungeana . 10-1/2 lbs., 

" " 43791, Ulmus pxunila var. pen du l _ a . 

31 cuttings, 

" " 43792, Wistaria venusta, 26 cuttings, 

" " 43793, dwarf pomegranate, 1 plant, 

" " 43794, Wistaria v enusta . 1-1/2 oz., 

" " 43795, " "1 oz. seed. 


As usual Mr. Meyer made certain requests with regard to the 
disposition of parts of these introductions, all of which 
requests will be complied v/ith. He remarked that he had 
bought 50 catties of first quality jujubes which he would 
send off shortly, as well as Dlospyros lotus, which was then 
too moiet to be shipped. Of wild pears he had obtained but 
few but he had collectors out; the same condition applied 
to the collecting of seed of Amygdalus da Yid ifina . My. Fair- 
child replied to this letter on December 22, 1916, as 
follows: 

"Your letter of November 15 has just been 
received, and it is a pleasure to hear from you 
again and to know that you are 'on the job'. 

"Six wooden boxes from Peking! You will 
be notified of their arrival. A hundred catties 
o^ Pinus bun/^ea nal Give my best regards to Mr. 
MacMurray and tell him that a hundred years hence, 
or two hundred years perhaps, or even three 
hundred years, if he will come back, the whole 
landscape effect of this country may be changed, 
that B, providing the Federal Horticultural Board 
does not see fit to find some dangerous fungous 
disease in these seeds and fumigate them and 
perhaps kill them. 

"You will be interested to know that Dr. 
Galloway is already carrying on experiments in 
the disinfection of plants. I think we can con- 
gratulate ourselves that the Doctor has 'jumped' 
in here and is going to work out new methods 
which will prevent the death of many things which 
might otherwise go to the wall. 
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"I am glad to see that you have ohtained 
400 catties of Castanea mollis sima seeds-, 200 
dark colored and 200 light colored, 215 catties 
of large sized Chinese walnuts, Juf;lans re gia 
sinensis , and 60 catties of medium sized Chinese 
walnuts. 

"I do not know what the Federal Horticultural 
Board is going to say about these large quantities. 
I have explained to them the good reasons for in- 
troducing large shipments, hut I am not sure that 
I have convinced them of the wisdom of this course. 
My attitude in the matter is that a thorough in- 
spection of the seeds, if it. is done with the 
greatest care, is likely to reveal the presence 
of fungous spores on these large shipments which 
would not he detected on small ones, and these 
infections of the large quantities will often 
reveal the presence of diseases in foreign 
countries which we did not suspect existed. 

"I want to warn you in particular about this 
Pinus bungeana seed. The Forestry Association 
holds a meeting on the 19th of January, and I 
have been asked to give a talk on the independence 
of our American nurseries of European nursery 
stock. They propose as an association to stop 
the introduction of all nursery stock on the 
ground that it is bringing in diseases of forest 
trees such as the pine blister rust which threatens 
to wipe out our wonderful white pine forests. If 
there is any pine disease on the Pinus hungeana, 
v^e ouglit to know it, and if you are where you can 
get at these pines, by all means make a thorough 
search for any possible disease. It v/ould be a 
sad thing to bring in some new kind of disease 
on this wonderful v/hite barked pine. 

"I am glad you have obtained scions of the 
pendulous form of Ulmus pumlla . This ought to 
be a handsome thing. 

" Wistaria venusta I am sure will be a very 
acceptable introduction. 

"A new form of pomegranate will be interest- 
ing to greenhouse growers, I suppose, 

"I am sorry to hear that you have not yet 
secured seed of the wild pears, for there is so 
much interest attaching to this wild pear seed 
that you must not leave any stone unturned to 
secure it. Since you left the interest in 
Reimer's experiments has increased, and the de- 
mand for this seed will be insistent. 
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"The films which you exposed at Talent have 
been received, but the prints have not yet ar- 
rived. I am sorry to say that these are so small 
that they do not make much of an impression upon 
me. I hope sincerely that you are not going to 
use this small camera extensively in your work 
this year in China, for the demand now is almost 
entirely for larger photographs even than was 
the case when you left us and, as I have often 
said in my letters, you cannot do anything which 
will please us more than to get large sixed 
photographs of the material which you collect. 
I have just been going over a lot of our photo- 
graphs again, and it is a pity that we ever went 
in for the small pht o graph s , for we cannot in 
the future use them in any such proportion as we 
can the larger ones." 

In his letter of Hovember 16, 1916, from Peking, Mr. Meyer 

commented as follows on Mr. Fairchild's letter of September 

29, 1916: 

••As regards Prof. Reimer's work, whether 
the same results concerning immunity will be 
obtained everywhere, no, I personally do not 
quite think so, but so far as the pear grow - 
i ng sections of the Pacific Coast, are involved . 
I believe that his experiments will prove to 
^® j'ftg main g^ uide for fruit growers to go by. 
His work will have to be duplicated in other 
sections of the United States and, possibly, 
in the moist er east, some species now immune 
in southern Oregon may show to be more or less 
susceptible to blight. But that is again an- 
other question. The sooner the American people 
realize that one kind of a product cannot be 
grown everywhere and under all sorts of con- 
ditions, the better it will be. Locally adapted 
varieties of plants will become the slogan in the 
near future for every progressive tiller of the 
soil." 

In the same letter (November 16, 1916) Mr. Meyer wrote re 
our letter of October 3, 1916: 
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"I really wonder why so much wiring has 
taken place. I told Prof. Reimer I would 
first go to Peking, where I had many seeds to 
buy and where my rougher exploration outfit was 
stored with the American Legation; then I 
would go to the Yangtze and get P yrus callery- 
anja. and then to Hongkong and Manila. He pos- 
sibly thought I would omit the Upper Yangtze 
trip, "because I had stated that P. calleryana 
occurs also at Kuling, near Kiukia=ng." 

Later in the same letter (November 16, 1916): 

"Ho I never intended to go to Ichang first, 
as I am not acquainted with that part of China.. 


"When once in the Shing lung shan region I 
will try to get photos showing the rough black 
bark of this P yru s ussuriensis . for publishing 
in Plant Immigrants. I sent in seeds of this 
same species of pear from Harbin, SPI No. 35304; 
I wonder if any of them have ever grown. I also 
sent in specimen fruits in alcohol; they were 
received I think in June, 1913. I had asked 
that Mr. Rehder should receive some but the 
last told me he never got any. 

"V/hen going through my own notes I find 
that I sent in material of P. ussuriensis under 
the following numbers: 17, T77, 184, 565a, 566a, 
570, 573, 574, 589, 839a (this is the one Prof. 
Reimer has) , 617 and 1799a. I just wonder how 
few of these numbers still could be located. 

"The question: what is the true Pyrus 
ussuriensis, ! certainly has not been settled 
as yet ; the plant called P. sinensis seems 
to be P. ussuriensis but as Londlet, the 
author obtained his materia.1 from extreme 
southern China, where no P. ussuriensis exists, 
everybody is at sea for the present. It may 
be many years however before some of these 
peculiar species have properly been worked out. 

"Doctor Galloway's report on Prof. Reimer' s 
pear work at Talent interests me very much. I 
agree perfectly with" the Doctor's remarks con- 
cerning Reimer, especially the fact that he can 
run out of his house and laboratory straight 
into his orchard. Ye Gods, what do vre miss 
much therein Washington, D. C.Il And what a 
loss it really is to science. 
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"I spoke withJDr, Gallowav^ long time about 
Reimer's work in Bellinghaia aha I am therefore 
pleased to find^Tlaat all" of us agree upon the 
importance of his work. It now all depends 
how many pounds of seeds we can secure for orchard 
planting in various parts of the United States. 

"I notice that several names Dr. Galloway 
gives of "botanical species of pears do not agree 
with my way of writing them; I suppose everyone 
will he looked up "before they are "being published. 

"This report opens up several lines of new 
work which will take many people many years to 
work out, such as the testing of all sorts of 
stocks for 'congeniality' experiments. It also 
means the "building up of permanent Collections 
of trees and shru"bs related to our cultivated 
species of "bush and tree fruits. Too little 
has been done in these lines!" 

The following are extracts from Mr. Pairchild's letter of 

November 21, 1916, to Mr. Meyer: 

"I cannot understand why you think that 
you have plenty of time to get seeds of P yrus 
calleryana from Ichang this year after making 
your trip to Peking and Jehol but I suppose 
you linderstand what you are talking about; you 
generally do. 

"I have just received a letter from Reimer 
who points out that they have had much better 
success with the planting of pear seeds in Jan- 
uary than any other time. I wrote him that I 
did not believe you would get any pear seeds 
through to him by that time. Did you promise 
him any as early as January or February?" 

In a letter of November 21, 1916, from Peking, Mr. Meyer 

wrote: 

"We are now negotiating with carters to 
take us to the wild pear groves near Ma Ian yti, 
2-1/2 days by carts from here. The same place 
where the wild monkeys are living which I once 
tried to get," 

In a second letter of November 21, 1916, from Mr. Meyer in 

Peking, he transmitted through the Legation twelve large 
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and one small parcels. Eight of the large parcels con- 
tained jujubes, not n\im"bered, and the remaining four, clumps 
0^ Zizania latifolia . SPI No. 44069, received January 3, 
1917. The small package contained first quality Chinese 
soy bean cheese, which Mr. Meyer said was extremely ap- 
petizing. 

Another investigation which we requested Mr. Meyer to 
conduct pertained to Japanese cherry trees. In this con- 
nection we wired Mr. Meyer in Seattle, Wash., on September 
18,. 1916, as follows: 

"Arrange v/hile in Japan for fifty to 
one hundred pounds seed of Sargent's cherry 
called true Yama Zakura and like quantities 
of the ordinary wild cherry used universally 
as stock. Orders were placed with Suzuki, 
Yokohama, and ^7atase, twenty- six Miyamasu, 
Shibuya, Tokyo." 

In his letter verifying this wire on September 18, 1916, Mr. 

Fairchild added: 

"As you remember, most of the seeds of 
Prunus sargentii socalled, failed to grow, 
and we are in a position, as we were last 
year, to want these seeds very badly, and 
hope you will use every effort possible to 
get them. Let me know if you think the 
best method of securing these seeds is 
through the Yokohama Nursery Company. Find 
our further whether Wilson is right, or 
whether in your opinion he is right in his 
belief that this socalled Prunus sar genti i 
is going to prove a better stock than the 
ordinary Prunus serrulata . I cannot figure 
out just how these flowering cherries are 
going to be influenced and made hardy by 
Prunu s sargentii stock. Any light on this 
problem will be keenly appreciated." 
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On September 19, 1916, also addressed to hirn in Seattle, 

we sent Mr. Meyer the following telegram: 

"Following cherry varieties failed: Kirin, 
Taki-nioi, Shogetsu, Kan-zakura, Minakami , Koko- 
noye, Ranzan, Yaye-akehono, Gioiko, Horinji, 
Ohsima-aakura, Hitoye-Fudanzakura, Asagi-zakura, 
Botan-zakura, Surugadai-nioi, Sirayuki, Unju- 
zakura. Arrange duplicate supply hudwood througti 
Suziiki . " 

Mr. Meyer wrote on October 19, 1916, from Yokohama: 

"On October 10 I spoke to Mr. Suzuki 
about this cherry matter and he informed 
me that when the request came the season 
was over already and we hare to wait until 
next year. 

"This afternoon I saw Mr. Watase in Tokio 
and he told me that same thing, only he has 
sent us last month about 10 lbs. of seeds of 
*SPI No. Prunu s sargentii .* I hope this has arrived 
43740, by now. Mr. V/atase informed me that under 
received the name 'Yama-aakura' , which means 'mountain 
Oct. 7-16. cherry' or 'wild cherry', various species are 
knovm; in other words the 'Yaraa-sakura' from 
Tokyo is a different species from the Yama 
zakura from Horthern Hondo or Hokkaido. To 
him at least 4 pr 5 distinct wild cherries 
are known . This is^interesting news I I wish 
I had my copy now of Wilson's "Cherries of 
Japan", which is out In the Woods, to see 
what Wilson says about this. You had better 
look it up. Mr. Watase said that on Mount 
Fuji a distinct wild species occurs, called 
Fuj i- zakura. 

"I asked him to collect seeds of all of 
these wild cherries for us, as many as he 
can, but I said that you will write him a 
letter instructing so. Please do this." 

We wrote Mr. ViTatase November 18, 1916. — Another paragraph 

in Mr. Meyer's letter of October 19^^: 1916, reads as follows: 

"About your other questions in regards 
to suitability of Prunus sargentii stock, I 
cannot say much, I will have to ask various 
parties. That a host can be made hardier by 
a cold resistant stock is proven in the Citrus 
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trif oli ata case, where the last raakes its host 
10 degrees hardier in North Florida. Of course 
in that case the graft is an evergreen while 
in cherries they are not. 

"I have given Mr. Suzuki a written order 
for the 17 varieties of flowering cherrie?, as 
mentioned in your telegram to me of Sept, 19, 
1916, and with Mr. Post V/heeler I have arranged 
to have thera sent through the Embassy mail pouch." 

On October 25, 1916, from Kobe, Japan, Mr. Meyer wrote: 

"I have not been able to find anybody 
to talk to about the cherry-stock problems. 
The Suzuki brothers were out last Saturday 
for a several days' trip and I left Yokohama 
last Sunday and here there is no one to talk 
'shop' about such matters. One would have to 
stay a long time in Japan to settle such 
questions. Please make a note about such 
affairs so as to put them into the hands of 
a person going to explore Japan." 

Mr Pairchild wrote Mr. Meyer on October 26, 1916: 

"In working' over your Tang-hsi cherry 
which you know is the true Prunus pseudo - 
cerasus ., the thought occurs to me to ask 
if it is not possible that there are other 
cultivated varieties of this species there 
in China. If you go into the Chekiang 
province why not look for them? If this 
is the cultivated strain what is the true 
wild species of Primus pseud ocerasus? 
Can't you find it and send it in? Just a 
suggestion, you understand," 

At the request of Dr. Stockberger Mr. Meyer was re- 
quested to secure propagating material of definite 
varieties of Japanese peppermints. Mr. Meyer made as full 
an investigation as his limited stay in Japan would per- 
mit and on October 25, 1916, from Kobe, made a report (No. 
518-a in. his letter file), a copy of which was trans- 
mitted to Dr. Stockberger November 20, 1916. 
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At Dr. David Griffiths' request we wrote Mr, Meyer 
on Novera'ber 8, 1916, to te on the lookout for lilies for 
his work. 

On Novemher 11, 1916, Mr. Stuntz wrote Mr. Meyer in 
part as follows: 

"I am sending you a few notes that have 
■been extracted from various sources on the 
flora of central and southeastern China for 
your use, and hope to have more for you at 
various intervals. 

"Mr. ChamTDliss asked rae to remind you 
that he wants Zizania latif olia with as full 
information concerning it as you can get, 
as soon as you can get it. 

"I aia enclosing an abstract of a recent 
pu'blication on the plants of Yunnan ty Le- 
veille. Some of the notes have teen taken 
from this pu'blication." 

The enclosure to the atove letter reads as follows: 

"H. Leveille has just pu^blished a 
Catalogue des Plantes du Yunnan, dedicated to 
the memory of Franchet and Delavay, arranged 
alphalDetically ty families and running as far 
as out to Euphortiaceae. It contains many 
new species, tut the quality of these new 
species may perhaps "be shown ty the fact that 
he dearited a Triosteum, T. hirsutum . as a 
new species of Echium, E. connatum . 

"Of protatle interest to you are 30 
species and varieties of Vitis, none however 
described, 30 species of Berheris, without 
description or location, a rose-colored Tecoma, 
T. mairei . from Mount Pe-Long-Tsin, a new Amelia, 
A. maire i from Siao-Ou-Long, 26 Loniceras, Vi- 
'burnmn totryoideum from Mount lo-Chan, Celastrus 
yunnanensis with rose-colored flowers from Kiao- 
Kiao, Euonymus pro v i cari i from Pi-Ka-Tong, Cu- 
pressus mairei . a superb tree around pagodas 
on the plain of Tong-Tchouan; Cornus capitathy - 
poleuca . a large umbrella- shaped tree from Mount 
lo-Chan; Cucumus mairei . with solitary white 
flower, and Petasites-like foliage, cultivated 
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and subspontaneoua in the plain of Tong-Tchouan; 
Dioapyros mairei from La Kou; 98 Hhododendrons ; 
several species of Godonopsis and Gyananthus 
which may be of interest to the growing number 
of alpinists in this country." 

We had a request on August 8, 1916, from Mrs. J. Dean, 
of the Dean Iris Gardens at Moneta, Galif., that Mr. Meyer 
he requested to secure any irises possible and particularly 
Iris speculatrix . described by Mr. Dykes in his monograph 
on the genus Iris. Mr. Meyer promised in his letter of 
November 21, 1916, to Mr. Bisset, to try to get this 
species when he went south. 

A copy was sent Mr. Meyer on August 18, 1916, of Mr. 
Shear's letter of August 10, 1916, asking him to be on 
the lookout for all species of Endothia, the chestnut 
blight fungus and its relatives, not only on chestnuts 
but possibly on oaks and other trees. 

In a letter of September 14, 1916, to Mr. Meyer, Mr. 

Dorsett included the following paragraph: 

"In talking with Mr. Norton the other 
day he said there were a number of varieties 
of asparagus in China that he would like you 
to secure for hira. He said he would send us 
a note relative to this matter. I will ad- 
vise you when we receive his request for 
this material. " 

At the close of the year only the following intro- 
ductions had reached us from Mr. Meyer: 
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SPI No. 43021, Clerodendron cyrtophylliira.* 

43022, Iris sp. ,* 

43791, Ulmus pximila, 

43792, Wistaria venusta, 

43793, Punica granatiom, 

43794, Wistaria venusta, 

43795, " " 

43796, Pinus tungeana. 


It 
ti 

H 
II 
II 
H 
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♦Brought in by Mr. Meyer in 1915 "but not numbered until 
1916. 

Since starting on this trip Mr. Meyer has sent in 
photographs Nos. 12368a to 12368i, made in Talent and 
Corvallis, Ore., Nos. 12369 to 12387, made in Japan and 
China, and Nos. 13225 to 13261, made in China. Prints from 
some of these negatives are used in this report. 


Agricultural Explorer in Charge. 


cr 
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"Citrus llmonuig . Dwarf lemons in a 
mud greenhouse in the Central Park, Pe- 
king. These lemons are not as acid as or- 
dinary ones, Tout they are very juicy. 
They are called •Hsiang tao*, which curi- 
ously enough, raeans 'fragrant peach*." 
(Prank N. Meyer.) 

Negative Ho. 
NovexfilDer 9, 1916. 


12373, Peking, China, 


Decemher 31, 1916. 



"Ulmus sp. Magnifi- 
cent forest of large 
elms, oaks and Man- 
churian -walnuts, all 
ruthlessly cut down and 
given over to the flames. 
The shack is an inn, 
where v/e spent the night." 
(Frank N. Meyer. ) 

Neg. No. 12378, Chiu 
po tze ling, Shing lung 
shan district, Chihli 
Prov., China, December 
5. 1916. 



" Pyrus ussur ien s is . A wild pear grove 
of many acres in extent all cut down and 
turned so as to make room for cereal crops." 
(Prank H. Meyer.) 

Neg. llo. 12381, Shing lung shan district, 
Chihli Prov., China, December 5, 1916. 
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" Pyrus u s sur i en sis. A large and extended grove of 
wild pears 'in the 'process of extermination. The valu- 
a"ble trunks are all ruthlessly "burned, since no lumber 
is allowed to leave this district, aw this mi^t disturb 
the peace of the spirits of the deceased members of the 
late Imperial Dynasty, who have been buried 50 miles 
further south." (Frank N. Meyer.) 

Negative No. 13229, Shing lung shan, Chihli Prov., 

China, December 3, 1916. 
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"P yrus ussuriensis.. A large old specimen of a 
wild pear tree found at the base of a hill. Chinese 
name of this pear 'Shan li shu' , meaning 'mountain' 
or 'wild' pear tree. This species of pear is the 
only one that withstands the severe and uncongenial 
climate of Petrograd, Russia." (Prank N. Meyer.) 

Negative No. 13230, Shing lung shan, Chihli 
Prov. , China, December 3, 1916. 
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"Pyrus ussuriensis. Near vie%? of the trunk of an 
old wild pear tree which raeasures over 6 ft. in circum- 
ference, 4 ft. alcove ground. Note the characteristically 
grooved bark of grayish-black color. (South side.) My 
interpreter, Mr. Cliow Hai Ting, stands near, so as to 
show the enormous size of the trunk." (Prank N. Meyer.) 

Negative No. 13231, Shing lung shan, Chihli Prov. , 
China, December 3, 1916. 
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ussurie nsis , natural size. Ten fruits of 

the wild pear, shoY;ing the short peduncles, persistent 
calyx and the flattened-glohular shape of this small 
fruit, which is acrid before being frozen, after which 
it becomes soft and acquires a sour taste. Chinese 
name of these pears 'Shan li', meaning 'mountain' or 
'v/ild' pear." (Frank H. Meyer.) 

Negative llo . 13234, Shing lung shan, Chihli Prov. , 
China, December 4, 1916. 
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" PyjTu s us _s u r i_e n s i s_ . natural size. Fruits of the 
wild pear, shov?ing the coarse texture of the flesh. 
Seeds ?/ere sent under Wo. 2357a (SPI No. 44236) and No. 
2358a (SPI No. 44237), scions under Ho. 1263 (dead on 
arriral) , roots under No. 1281 (SPI 
samples under Hos. ISOh and 1321)." 

Negative No. 13235, Shing lung 
China, December 4, 1916. 


No. 44176) and 
(Prank N. Meyer. ) 
Shan, Chihli Pro v. 
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"Ul nius sp. A stately elm tree, over 80 ft. tall 
with a girth of 14 ft. 4 f t . above ground. Note the 
light ashy- colored bark. Found on moist lands at ele- 
vations over 2,000 ft. above sea level. A promising 
avenue tree for the cooler sections of the United 
States. Chinese name 'Shan yU. shu' , meaning 'mountain 
elm tree'." (Prank H. Meyer.) 

Scions sent under No. 1264, dead on receipt. 

Sample of wood under Ho. 131b. 

Negative No. 13261, Chixx po tze ling, Shing lung 
Shan district, Chihli Province, China, December 6, 1916. 
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Bureau No. 
South China Explorations, 

Supplementary Report, December 31. 1917. 


Mr. Meyer's first letter in I917 was written on Jan- 
uary 2 in Peking and transmitted I6 cases, containing the 
following material: 

POO, 000 stones of Davidiana peach, SPI No. 44686, 
1,000 catties dried jujube fruits, SPI No. 44687, 
60 catties Ghoorma fruits, SPI No. 44688, 
c.a. 1^ lbs. Juniperus chinensis berries, SPI No. 44P34, 
c.a. 70 catties walnuts, SPI No. 44P00 . 

The first three items reached Ghico April PI, I917, the 

juniper berries on February 9, 1917, and the walnuts on 

February PI, I917. In the last paragraph of this letter 

Mr. Meyer wrote: 

I am describing another lot of material 
also which will go forward by the next diplo- 
matic pouch and after I am thru v;ith all this, 
then I'll be able to go down to the Yang tze 
River. 

On January P, I917, we asked Mr.. Meyer to send us, for the 
Bureau of Chemistry, seeds of all the different forms of 
Brassica or Sinapis which are grown commercially or ex- 
ported from China. He replied on PebriJiary 8, 1917: 

I have set my interpreter on this work 
already and we expect to get a nuraber of 
samples within a few days. I personally do 
not know by sight all of these Brasaicas 
and Sinapis and may have some trouble in 
distinguishing them. We will try, tho', 
anyway . 
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He wrote further on February 12, 1917. froxa Peking, trans- 
mitting his Eos. lAOh to 142b. Nine ounces of seed of each 
of these were received on March 20, 1917. given SPI Nos. 
44316 to 44318, and turned over to Dr. Viehoever, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, on March ?9, 1917. together with a 
copy of the following extract from Mr. Meyer's letter of 
February 12, 1917: 

According to your letter of January 4, 
1917, many species of Brassica seeds are being 
exported from China, but I fail to see any B. 
iuncea being mentioned and yet this seems to 
be the species that is being cultivated here 
up north. 

My interpreter went around for a few days 
and says that this is the only kind of seed 
from which mustard is made here in China. The 
various dealers deny that other seeds are mixed 
with it. I suppose if adulteration takes place 
it must be in the Yangtze river ports, where 
Brassica campestris is raised so extensively 
as a winter crop on low lands, \7hen once 
further south we will investigate further. 

As regards the possibility of obtaining 50 
kilos of various Brassica seeds, well, I think 
that can be done; the price for 50 kilos of B. 
.iuncea here in Peking will be c.a. $24.00 to 
$28.00 Yuan silver. 

Concerning the exportation of mustard seed 
from up here, it is said that very little leaves 
this section of the country. If I can lay my 
hands on lists of the custom house, I»ll look 
this matter up. 

I trust these three samples may be of some 
use to the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Mr. Pairchild requested Mr. Meyer, in a letter dated March 27. 

1917, to secure the fifty kilos of mustard seed referred to. 
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Under date of January 6, 1917, from Peking, Mr. Meyer wrote 
of the despatch of twenty parcels of seeds, scions and speci- 
mens. This material was received on February 9, 1917. The 
parcels contained the following: 


I 


pmi Ho. SPI No. 

1262 

1P63 

1264 

i?65 44163 

1266 44164 

1267. 44165 

1268 44166 

1269 44167 


Name 


Remarks 


1270 


44168 


1271 

1272 44169 

1273 44170 


Populus suaveolens 
Pyrus ussuriensis 
Ulmus sp. 
Pyrus ussuriensis 

Pyrus lindleyi 
Pyrus lindleyi 
Pyrus lindleyi 

Pyrus lindleyi 

Pyrus lindleyi 

Pyrus ussuriensis 
Pyrus ussuriensis 

Pyrus lindleyi 


Dead. FHB ?0 556 

" » 20557 

" " 20 558 

Quarantined; 46 
grafts made 2-16-17; 
Dead, April 10-18. 

Q,uarantined; 46 
grafts made 2-16-17 

quarantined; 29 
grafts made 2-2-16 

Quarantined; 13 
grafts made 2-16-17; 
dead, May 18-17. 

Quarantinedl 15 
grafts made P-16-17; 
dead. May lR-17 

Quarantined; 10 
grafts made 2-16-17; 
dead. May 18-17 

Dead. FHB 20 571 

Quarantined; 30 
grafts made 2-17-17; 
dead. Mar 22-18. 

Quarantined; 12 
grafts made 2-16-17; 
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mm No. sPiNo 


Name. 


Remarks . 


1274 


44171 


Pyrus lindleyi 


1275 



Pyrus sinensis 

1276 

44172 

Pyrus 

1277. 

44173 

Pyrus 

1278 

44174 

Pyrus 

1279 


Pyrus ? 

1280 

44175 

Iris sp. 

2330 a 

44203 

ZiziphuB juju"ba 

233?a 

44204 

Zea mays 


2333a 

44205 

2334a 

44206 

2335a 

44207 

2336a 

44208 

2337a 

44209 

2338a 

44210 

2339 a 

44211 

2340a 

44212 

2341a 

44213 

2342a 

44214 

2343a 

44215 to 
44217 


quarantined; 20 
grafts made 2-16-17; 
dead, IO-I6-I7 

Dead. PHB 20 574 

Quarantined; 14 
grafts made 2-16-I7 

Q,uarantined; 17 
grafts made 2-16-17; 

Quarantined; 10 
grafts made 2-16-17 

Dead. fHB ?0 575 

quarantined 2-19-17 

4 lbs. 

2 lbs. 14 02. All 
destroyed except a 
fey.* grains, which 
were quarantined. 

1 lb. 12 oz. 

1 lb. 

12 oz. 

1 lb. 12 oz. 

1 lb. 5 02. 

1 lb. 7-1/? oz. 

1 lb. 8 oz. 

1 lb. 7 oz. 

1 lb. 6 oz. 

1 lb. 8 oz. 


PhaseoluB vulgaris 1 oz . , 1 lb., and 

4 oz., respectively 


Perilla frutescens 
Cannabis sativa 
Abutilon theophrasti 
Fagopyrum vulgar e 
Soya max 

M n 
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FHM No. 

SPI No. 

2344a 

44218 

2345a 

44219 

2346a 

44220 

2347a 

44221 to 
44229 

2348a 

44230 

2349a 

44231 

2350a 

44232 

2351a 

44233 

2354a 

44150 

2355a 

44151 


ITame. 


Eemarks. 


Vigna sinensis 


2 lbs. 13 oz, 
1 lb. 10 oz, 
1 lb. 8 Oz. 


" " 1 lb. 11 oz. 

Pisum sativum 1 lb. 11 oz. 

Phaseolus angularis 1 lb. 14 oz. 

Juglans mandshurlca 2 lbs. 12 oz 

Pyrus ussuriensis 6 lbs. 8 oz. 

« " 4 lbs. 8 oz. 


Our distributions, on I'ebruary 16, I917, of the two last 

numbers, were as follows: 

44150: 4 lbs. Ghlco 
2 lbs. Yarrov; 
6 oz. Prof. Reimer 

2 oz. James Mills 

44151 : 2 lbs. Chico 
2 lbs. Yarrow 
6 oz. Prof. Reimer 

(The distribution of only the most important of Mr. Meyer's 

Introductions v/ill be given here.) 

FEM No. SPI No. Name. Remarks. 


126b 44145 
127b 44146 


Pyrus ussuriensis Presh fruits; 

detention house 


Pyrus lindleyi 


Fresh fruits; 
detention house 
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PMf Ho. SPI No, 


Hame. 


Remarks. 


128b 


l?9t 


44147 


44148 


Pyrus ussuriensls 


Fresh fruits; 
detention house 

Fresh fruits; 
detention house 


130TD 

« » 

Wood; PHB J?06?0 

131b 

Ulmus sp. 

- 20580 

i3?b 

Pyrus ussurlensis 

Fragments of wi 


133b 


44149 


Picea meyeri 


fruits; FHB 20581 
18 cones 


As v/as his usual custom, Mr. Meyer included, in his letter of 
January 6, 1917 » suggestions regarding the disposition of 
some of the above material. He wrote: 

Some ntimbers are quite valuable, like 
1?63, scions of wild Pyrus ussuriensis . I 
suggest to put them in the hands of very 
capable people only. Many of the pears in 
this shipment may be of very great future 
promise and I advise to supply Prof. Reimer 
with a good quantity of every one. He will 
be especially interested in the ussuriensis 
group. I have not attempted to give them 
Mr. Rehder's neve names, for I do not think 
that he has had enough of material to work 
with to be certain whether a thing is a 
distinct species or merely a form. 

The jujubes, Ho. ?330a, may be sown out 
in Chico and In localities in Texas to obtain 
new types. The beans, peas, fibre and oil 
seeds will no doubt go to various specialists. . 
Mr. Dev/ey v;anted especially a strong Abutilon 
hemp. I hope that No. 2335a fills the bill; 
I'll also send a sample of the fiber shortly. 

No. 2351. Juglans mandehurica , might be 
tested in Rocky Mountain localities as a shade 
tree. 

The numbers 2354a and 2355a are of special 
value as they may be immune cultivated varieties 
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of Pyxus ussuriensis. Actual testing will determine 
it of course. I was afcle to get Taut a very small 
quantity of seeds of the wild P. ussuriensis and 
I am sending them lay another mail. 

I wonder how the samples of fresh pears will 
arrive? If they are still in good condition a 
few pears of each lot might be sent to Mr. Rehder. 
I have good photos of them and it will therefore 
not "be necessary to photograph them in Washington. 

Of the samples iSOb, iSl'b, IS^ls and 1331^, 
■ some material should Tae sent to the Arnold Arbo- 
retiun. 

Well, this is all for the moment. I still 
have lots of note making to do and my room is 
not large enough for all this packing up. 

Mr. Dorsett acknowledged this material on March ?1, 191?. — On 
January 9, 1917, in accordance with the request contained in 
Mr. Meyer's letter of November l6, 1916, (see p. ?? of the 
1916 report) we sent him a memorandum containing distribution 
and report data on twelve of his Pyrus ussuriensis intro- 
ductions. (This is letter Ho. 540 in the file of Mr. Meyer's 
letters.) --On January 15, I917, from Peking, Mr. Meyer wrote 
transmitting six parcels, which reached us on February 19, 
1917. They contained the following material: 
PKM No . SPI No . Name . _^ R emarks. 


1281 

44176 

Pyrus ussuriensis 

2356a 

44235 

« « 

2357a 

44236 

» M 

2358a 

44237 

M H 

2359a 

44238 

Q,uercus sp. 

134b 


Cannabis sativa 

135b 


Abut i Ion avicennae 


Q,uarantined; 35 roots 
17 oz. 
12 oz. 

8 oz. 

quarantined 
FHB 20621 

" 20622 
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In his letter of January 1?, 1917. Mr. Meyer wrote: 

T have a few suggestions to make, viz., 
Ho. l?8l are roots of Pyrus ussuriensis , which 
I had dug up at Shinglungshan; I suspect that 
only very few of them will grow, since they 
are too old and have no fibrous roots. How- 
ever, I would like to see Prof. Reimer sup- 
plied with a few of the young roots, even \ 
those without stem, so that he can graft on 
them. The rest might be kept at Yarrow in 
a fram e for one year, keeping them with con - 
fined air and with much shad e in stammer . Do 
not plant them out in the open field f or they 
will surely die . 

These roots were ordered grown in quarantine and at the time 

of writing this report had not been released. Mr. Meyer's 

letter continued: 

Fo. ?356a is a cultivated pear of the 
P. ussuriensis type and Prof. Reimer should 
have a sufficient share of this number. 

Ncs. ?357a and ?3?8a are the real wild 
P. ussuriensis and the same remark applies 
to them as to the preceding number. These 
pear seeds I all packed in with sifted, damp 
moss and I trust they will germinate much 
better than when kept dry. 

Of these three numbers of Pyrus ussuriensis , two ounces of 

each were sent to Prof. Reimer, one ounce of each to Mr. 

Wight, and the remainder, in each case, to the Chico Station. 

These distributions were made on March 7, 1917. — Mr. Meyer 

continued: 

When we have not the opportunity to 
grow No. 2359a, acorns of various oaks, 
they had better be sent to the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

These fourteen acorns were ordered grown in quarantine. 

Fourteen plants from them were released and ordered sent to 
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Yarrow on August 7, I917. — The Cannabis and Abutilon fibre 

samples under Nob. 134b and 13 5b were sent to Mr. Dewey for 

Mb specimen files. --The closing paragraph of Mr. Meyer's 

letter of January 15, 1917, reads: 

I have still a few more seeds and 
specimens at hand and they will be forwarded 
within a few days. The large shipment of 
1300 catties of Daridiana peach stones and 
1000 catties of jujubes, for seeds, is still 
awaiting a steamer in Chingwangtau, for on 
account of the very severe winter here, the 
greater part of the Yellow Sea is frozen over 
and in the mouth of the Yang tze kiang there 
is so much floating ice, so as to impede navi- 
gation. This surely is something unheard of. 

On January I6, I917, Mr. Meyer wrote, also from Peking, that 

he was sending via diplomatic pouch one parcel containing 

several small botanical and entomological specimens and the 

following seeds; 

FHM No. SPI No. Name. Remarks. 


2360& 


44274 


236la 44275 


Pyrus ussuriensis 


Pyrus ussuriensis 


2362a 
2363a 


44276 


44277 


Pyrus sp. 


Pyrus sp. 


2364a 44278 


Pyrus ussuriensis 


Divided betv;een Chico 
and Prof. Reimer 
March 27, 1917. 
Chico, dead, Oct 4-17. 

Divided between Chico 
and Prof. Reimer 
March 27, 1917. 

One-third each to Chico, 
Prof. Reimer and Prof. 
Sargent March 28, 1917. 

One- third each to Chico, 
Prof, i^eimer and Prof. 
Sargent March ?8, 1917. 
Chico, dead, Oct 4-17. 

One-third each to Chico, 
Prof. Reimer and Prof. 
Sargent March 28, 1917. 
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FMM W. SPI No, 
2365a 44279 

2366a 44280 


Name. 


Remarks . 


2367a 
?368a 


44281 


44282 


2369a 44283 


Pyrus lindleyl 


Pyrus sp. 


Malus spectatilis 


Malus sp. 


Malus "baccata 


One-third each to Chico, 
Prof. Reimer and Prof. 
Sargent March 28, 1917. 

50 seeds to Prof. Rei- 
mer and remainder to 
Chico March 28, 1917. 

1/4 to Prof. Sargent, 
3/4 to Chico Mar 28-1?. 
Chico, dead, Oct 4-17. 

1/4 to Prof. Sargent, 
3/4 to Chico, Mar 28-17. 
Chico, dead, Oct 4-1?. 

1/4 to Prof. Sargent, 
3/4 to Chico Mar 28-17. 


2370a 44284 Nicotiana tabacum 

2371a 44285 Indigofera kirilowii 

2372a 44286 Ulmus parvifolia 

2373a 44287 Chrysanthemum indicum 

2374a 44288 Spodiopogon sihiricus 
This material was received on February 19, 1917.— On January 
19, 1917, Mr. Meyer sent us from Peking two packages of films 
and prints, Nos. 13226 to 1326I and 12369 to 12387. Prints 
of some of these photographs are used in this report. — On 
January 20, 1917, Mr. Meyer trananitted a package of vege- 
table seeds, his Kos. 2375a to 2378a, SPI Nos. 44291 to 44294. 
This shipment, received on March 6, 1917. consisted of seed 
of two varieties of Chinese cabbage, a large winter radish, 
and a peculiar variety of winter leek. --Under date of January 
30, 1917, Mr. Meyer v/rote us regarding the shipment of a box 
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containing his Nos. 136b to 13913, a large pai ts'ai, a leek, 
four "bulbs of garlic and three quinces. The pai ts'ai was 
badly rotted when it reached V/ashington and was condemned. 
The leek was given SPI No. 44?47, the garlic, SPI 44P48, and 
the quinces, SPI 44?49. The seeds of the latter were divided 
between the Chico Station and Prof. Reimer.— On January 31, 
1917, from Peking, Mr. Meyer wrote Mr. Pairchild as follows 
in answer to his letter of October ?6, I916, given on page 
?6 of the 1916 project report: 

Concerning the true Prunus pseudocerasus . 
Yes, possibly there are more than one variety; 
the ones that we have up here are apparently of 
one type, that is, selected fruits are larger 
than the common lot, but there is only a small 
difference. T am making inquiries though. I 
sent in material from around here under Nos. 
P2361, 35640, 36107, and 36IO8. Should any 
still be traceable, they may be compared with 
the Tangsi cherry.--! see you write 'Tang-hsi', 
well, on the China Inland Mission map it Is 
Tangsi, which way of spelling is to be preferred 
for a commercial variety of fruit. 

About the true wild species, well, I have 
never come across it and Mr. E. H. Wilson neither, 
according to the description, under Prunus involu - 
•v crata (the former name). Vide Plantae Wilsonianae, 
Vol. I, Part II. --Dr. Henry, however, found it 
wild in the mountains of Hupeh. Vide Aug. Henry, 
Jiiiconoraic Botany of China. Page 49. 

Where are we going to keep a collection of 
all forms of Prunus for breeding purposes? It 
is about time now for us to tackle this highly 
interesting group of plants. 

On February ?, 1917, we wrote Mr. Meyer that Dr. Stock- 

berger, of the Office of Drug Plant Investigations, was 

anxious to get propagating material of as many kinds of 
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ginger as possible. Mr. Meyer wrote regarding this on March 

?6, .1917, from I Chang: 

Letter of February 3, 1917. Ke Dr. Stock- 
berger wanting many varieties of ginger, O.K. 
I'll keep this in mind. In Hankow and Ichang 
we have no ginger. The poor rhizomes one sees 
for sale are said to come from Szechuan, which 
is a mighty big province and which is considered 
the California of China. 

On February 3. 1917. Mr. Meyer wrote Mr. Pairchild a personal 

letter v/hich, in view of subsequent events, it is perhaps 

suitable should be included in this report. It reads in 

part as follows: 

Your most welcome note of Dec. I6, 1916, 
I'eached me several days ago. It comes as a 
token from a world distinct from the one we 
live here. It does seem strange that space in 
between people makes such a tremendous dif- 
ference in feeling toward each other and 
eliniinates the discussion of so many a subject 
that one v/ould take up v/hen nearer each other. 
Such feeling has, in my opinion, a great sim- 
. ilarity with the one that exists in the minds 
^ of the living toward those who have departed. 

It grieves me to hear that Mrs. Pairchild 
is not as well as she could be 

My oy.'n health a,lso is not as good as I 
wished it to be. The loneliness of life; the 
great amount of work I have to do, which I can 
never finish; the paralyzing effects of this 
never-ending horrible war; and so many another 
thing, these often rob me of my sleep and make 
me feel like being a ship adrift. Of course 
there must be millions of people on this poor 
world of ours who feel similarly and on a sen- 
sitive person all of this reflects again and 
again. — This new step of Germany as regards 
ruthless undersea warfare is filling us here 
with most serious apprehensions. — Had civil- 
ization reached her highest point on August 
3, 1914? Let us hope not! 

I often read in a lonesome hour Walt Whit- 
man's poems; in 'Drum Taps' one lives war's 
terrible moods. --See how touching is his: 

"Come up from the fields. Father. •♦ 
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Surely those who "believe In an Almighty, 
All-good, All-wise Creator must feel themBelvee 
strongly shaken up inwardly "by events as take 
place now hourly. Is this the way humanity 
must make room on this earth from time to time? 
And if thru wars we could only say "yes, the 
"best of everything persists or is "being made 
even "better", but it is not . 

The review in the Journal of Heredity of 
Madison Grant's "The Great Race Passes", awakens 
strange feelings in one. One "breed on earth to- 
day, tomorrow another! Mor^ on, "boys J 

How a few personal jottings. Since it has 
"become known that I am out again in China many 
people "begin to correspond with me, especially 
American missionaries, and this correspondence 
imposes an additional burden upon one and one 
can not ignore it, since so many have given me 
of their hospitality and have often materially 
assisted in getting me what I was after. The 
looking after all of my correspondence, how- 
ever, could only be settled by a Buddha with 
48 arms 

The money exchange problems here are becom- 
ing more complicated. Silver continues to rise 
and gold falls consequently. Where formerly one 
sometimes got for one American dollar .f?.40 Mex. 
now one receives but tl.56. For people "oaid in 
U.S. gold, like myself for instance and the host 
of American missionaries, this means a consider- 
able lessening of our incomes for so far as we 
have to make purchases here. For those, however, 
being paid in silver and who transmit their money 
to countries with gold standards this is a boon, 
also to those who purchase material in their home 
countries. --So here you have the correctness again 
of the old saying: "It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good". 

We have an unusually cold winter here; the 
ice in the canals is over a foot thick and the 
Chinese are busy harvesting it for their ice- 
houses. --On the poor it works out very hard 
though, and in the country I suppose quite a few 
people must have frozen to death. One hears so 
little of such cases thru the newspapers here 
and perhaps it is better so; there is misery 
enough to talk about nowadays. 

Within a few days I hope to go into the in- 
terior and then a rougher sort of life will be 
mine again. 
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On February 6, 1917, we wrote Mr. Meyer that Mr. F. W. ?/ight 

of our Bureau was particularly interested in the genus Ribes 

and wanted material of any interesting species which he might 

find in his explorations, but particularly R. manshuricum . 

Mr. Meyer wrote regarding this from Ichang on March ?6, 191?: 

Letter of February 6, I917. Concerning 
Mr. V/. F. Wight wanting species of Ribes. All 
right. I have not got my inventory notes with 
me, so I cannot look up what numbers I have 
used in sending Ribes material previously. 
Fotos Kos. 59?8 and 13149 show Ribes macro calyx 
^"d S* alpestre var. giganteum . Mr. Y/ight might 
be interested to have a look at them. Of both 
species I also sent seeds. 

On February 6, 1917, from Peking, Mr. Meyer advised us of 

the despatch of a small parcel containing seeds of Nos. 

?379a to P38?a. No. ?379a was seed of pai ts'ai and was 

given SPI No. 4431?. The three remaining numbers were leek 

seed, recorded under SPI Nos. 44313 to 4431^. The closing 

paragraph of this letter reads: 

I just received your letter of Dec. 29, 
1916, in which you ask me to let you know 
what time I expect to be in Manila. Well, 
I thought about early May, but — with the 
world as it is today no one can say for sure. 
I'll write Mr. Merrill right away and will 
try to keep in touch with him. Perhaps v/e 
• may meet somewhere in So. China. 

Mr. Meyer's next letter, dated February 8, 1917, in Peking, 

reads in part as follows: 

Now I'll answer some letters from you 
that have been coming in of late. 

Letter of Nov. I6, 1916. These matters 
are all more or less settled now. Did the 
flowering cherries arrive already from 
Tokyo? 
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Letter of Mov. ?1, I916. About Prof. 
Reimer wanting pear seeds before February. - 
Yes, he told me about this and I said I 
would try, tho ' I could not tell him for 
sure that I would be able to get them. 

The jujubes you speak about, harvested 
at Ghico, reached me all right. They taste 
v^ell, having more flavor than the larger ones 
we have here in China. T gave some to other 
people to sample and some to a few children 
and everyone liked them. So the jujube has 
come already into its own. This lye treat- 
ment may possibly displace the slicing with 
little knives. This would surely save us 
lots of labor. 

I surely am interested in Mr. Popenoe's 
discoveries of new sub-tropical fruits. I 
wonder how far north this large-fruited haw- 
thorn will be able to thrive I I see your note 
about discovering new parasites possibly; well, 
the fewer the better! 

Letter of Dec. ^?, 1916. It would be 
fierce if somebody should find something in 
these seeds of Pinus bungeana and burn them 
up. I certainly hope that this idea "kill 
and burn" is not going to obsess our path- 
ologists. If s£, you cannot count any longer 
on me staying in the Service } 

I have not seen as yet any disease on this 
white-barked pine, but will try to inspect some 
groves before I go South. If only these In- 
spectors, with their often very limited knov^ledge 
of plants and of localities, will remember that 
the white-barked pine has ^ needles in one socket 
and not ^, like Pinus strobus; it therefore belongs 
into a totally different class of pinesl 

As regards shipping all material to Washing- 
ton first, for inspection; well, we all know what 
that means 1 Much of my stuff will have to be 
carried across the continent two times.--! really 
thought that in a place like San Francisco there 
would be opportunities for thorough examination. 
I am very sorry to see that I am mistaken in this. 

I ifiee your remarks about small fotos. Is no 
enlargement possible for fotos of interest, like 
it used to be? I cannot quite understand this 
total change of front. When I left you said that 
small fotos could be enlarged, provided they had 
been given time exposure, and now it seems as if 
even such have no value any longer. - As regards 
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Wilson Popenoe capturing the field and appearing 
exclusively in Plant Immigrants, well, why not 
give the poor boy a chance also to "become a 
celebrity? The Government will be very grateful 
to him when he gets older! 

Letter of Dec. ?3. 19l6, with clipping re 
fearful destruction in white pine forests by 
Blister Bust, Strange', Why does insane nature 
tear down with one hand, what has taken her so 
much pain to build up with the other? Purpose- 
less, apparently] 

Letter of Dec. 29, I916. I wonder what sort 
of material the federal Horticultural Board will 
allow us to send in the future. One may do such 
a thing as throwing the baby out, together with 
the wash-water. 

I am glad you will try to get the Corvallis 
Agricultural Sxpt. Station a collection of hazel- 
nuts for their work. That whole section of IT. W. 
Oregon and S. W, V/ashington seems to suit these 
fellov/s. 

Letter of Jan. 3, 1917. Be Mr. Wilson leav- 
ing unexpectedly; yes, I suppose he is off for 
Formosa, Korea and some minor islands so as to 
link up the Chinese and Japanese floras. This 
was one of his ambitions. He surely deserves 
all success in this most interesting piece of 
work. I'll try to get in contact with him. 

Well, this is the last of the lot and I am 
thru with answering all of your messages. I do 
not get Plant Immigrants any longer, I wonder 
why? The last one I received is No. II9 dated 
March, I916. Dr. G. E. Morrison of this city 
expressed his desire to receive such copies where- 
in Chinese plants are being pictured or described; 
he probably will write you about it. He has the 
biggest library in the world on Chinese matters. 

I made an arrangement with Mr, Jay C. Huston, 
Student-Interpreter at the American Legation, to 
collect for us in the Shing Lung Shan region, this 
coming fall, from' 50 to 100 lbs , of clean seeds of 
the wild Pyrus ussuriensis , the cost to be about 
t^'JTo silver dollars p . pound or p. catty or some- 
what more. His intentions are to be there in 
September and that is the right season to get large 
quantities of seeds for so far not most of the trees 
have been cut already, I possibly also may be up 
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North again this fall, but I hope Mr. Huston 
will be also to do this work for us. He is an 
ex-student of the University of California, has 
been in the Forestry Service for a term, and is 
serious, yet enthusiastic. I have told him how 
to pack and ship, via Diplomatic Pouch, and I 
hope he will make it a good job, 

I suppose I'll be able at last to break up 
here and go further south, tho' I have so many 
small things to do that it seems as if one could 
never leave. 

Since the l6 cases with seeds have left Kobe 
however, I am once more a freer man, 

Sixteen varieties of flowering cherries were received from the 

Yokohama Nursery Company on March 13, 1917 « The material 

reached us in fairly good condition and has been grafted on 

stock at Yarrow.) The next day, February 9, 1917. Mr. Meyer 

wrote as follows to Mr. Bisset: 

These last times I have been sending off 
large quanti€ies of seeds of walnuts, chestnuts, 
o „ jujubes, davidiana peaches, etc. In a letter to 
?n IQ?/ "^® ^^°^ ^^' ^airchild, dated Dec. 2P, 1916°, 
ifO, 1910 serious suggestions occur that the Federal Hor- 
project ticultural Board may possibly discover danger- 
report, Q^g fungous diseases in these seeds and destroy 
them. Should this happen, you as v/ell as I know 
that our work will from then on assume new forms. 
For my part it will consist in the collecting of 
some small samples and of herbarium material and 
our stations will slowly be reduced in size and 
in staffs for lack of sufficient material, I 
personally also will send in an application for 
resignation and allow a botanical collector to 
take my place. (Vide my letter to Mr. Fairchild, 
dated February 8, 1917.) 

However, should matters be somewhat easier, 
I am willing to try to collect more seeds this 
summer and fall and I would appreciate an early 
memorandum from you, like the one of February ?3, 
1916, concerning seeds that are wanted in quantity. 

Mr, Bisset replied to this letter on March ?6, 1917, as follows: 
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I am in receipt of your letter of February 9 
in which you refer to the walnuts, chestnuts, Ju- 
ju"bes, and davidiana peaches that you have "been 
forwarding to us . We had your shipments stopped 
at San Francisco, inspected by Mr. Maskew's force, 
and then sent to Chico. This saved the long trip 
across the continent and enabled us to get the 
seeds into the ground sooner. 

Mr. Dorsett has already written you in regard 
to the chestnuts and other seeds we requested and, 
therefore, I will not attempt to do so. I am sorry 
to have to say, however, that a lot of your material 
has reached us in very poor condition, due, I sup- 
pose, to the length of time they have been delayed 
in China, and, it seems to me, you have been using 
a little more water in the packing than formerly; 
as the scions have shown signs of decay and a num- 
ber of them were entirely dead, as has been pre- 
viously explained to you. I am happy to be able 
to tell you, however, that as far as the Federal 
Horticultural Board is concerned, they are very 
much more lenient v/ith material that is reaching 
us and if there is any life in the plants or scions 
when received we are almost sure to get them to 
grow. A lot of your material which comes in in a 
weakened condition is not f\xmigated or treated, 
but is put in a quarantine greenhouse where we are 
saving quite a lot of it. ?/e have another green- 
house known as the detention greenhouse, where ma- 
terial can be held, which is ordered held because 
of suspicion. Go ahead, therefore, and collect all 
that you can, and put your mind at rest as far as 
the inspection of the material is concerned. I 
know that you do not wish to be responsible for 
introducing into this country new plant insects or 
diseases any more than I do, and it is only to try 
to keep such things out, that the inspectors are 
as rigid as they are. With all of this inspection, 
as stated above, we are saving quite a lot of your 
material and, therefore, I strongly urge that you 
do not get discouraged but reassure yourself with 
the knowledge that we here at Washington are look- 
ing' after the material as it reaches us and doing 
everything we can to save as much of it as it is 
humanly possible to do. I am looking forward to 
the time when you will return and see thousands of 
young plants that are being grown from seeds that 
you have collected in China. 

Doctor Galloway and I, while at Chico last 
fall, had the pleasure of looking over several 
thousand young plants of the Pinus bungii , seed 
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of which had come to the office before you left 
for China. These plants, we hope, will be ready 
for distribution next spring, and will go to all 
corners of our country, where there is a chance 
for them to grow. 

It would take too long a letter for me to 
tell you of our distributions of all of the plants 
that you collected on your last trip, but I might 
mention the Ulmus pumil a of which we have dis- 
tributed this year 17, ?3^ plants. The people, 
especially in the Northern Great Plains region 
and in other arid states, have begun to ask for 
these plants in quantity. Nearly everyone wants 
to get at least from 1? to 100 plants, and of 
course, we are rather favoring those who are in 
our great dryland region. The fame of Ulmus pumila 
has even got across the border into Canada and we 
have had, within the last ? or 3 days, requests 
from two Canadians for these plants, which, I am 
glad to say, we have been able to fill. 

I hope you will put away all thought of re- 
signing your position and stay by it until you 
finish yaur trip; and should you go back again I 
hope that you and Mr. Pairchild will find a good 
young man who will be able to accompany you, so 
that you can break him in before you finally with- 
drav/ from this exploration work. 

As to v/hat seeds we are specially interested 
in, I would mention the following; 

First, Pistacia chinensis . This tree has made 
a wonderful record for itself and we would like to 
have several hundred pounds of the seed so that we 
can make a wide distribution of this tree. 

?/e are also hearing a lot about Eucomia ul- 
moides and should you be able to get some seeds 
of this tree we would like to have it. I think 
you v/ill be interested in the following extract 
from a letter received from Mr. J, W. Riggs, of 
the Kansas Experiment Station, relative to Eucomia 
ulmoides ; 

Of all the deciduous trees on 
ray grounds this beautiful, rapid- 
growing Eucomia draws, even from 
. the casual observers, the great- 
est attention. Its very dark, 
rich green foliage is fine. A 
travelling friend of mine who is 
well acquainted with this tree 
says it is much more beautiful 
here than in its native habitat. 
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You should get for us quite a lot of Ulmus 
pumlla . You were somewhat surprised when I asked 
you to collect 25 pounds of this seed during your 
last trip, but I feel like asking you to collect 
50 pounds on this trip. Certainly send us as 
much as you can for v/e have lots of requests for 
it and will "be able to distribute trees by the 
thousand, where they are much needed. Then, Mr. 
Borsett has mentioned to you in his letter that 
you should make a special effort to get the large 
Chinese peach. Many of our cooperators have -been 
badly disappointed at our inability to supply them 
with propagating material of this peach and I v/ould 
strongly urge you to make a strenuous attempt to 
get budwood for us. 

The next thing- would be to get seeds of any 
of the wild pear forms, or wild forms of any of 
our cultivated fruits for the stock problem is 
beginning to be a very interesting one and one 
that we believe will demand a great deal of at- 
tention within the next few years. Professor 
Reiraer, with his work on Pyrus ussurlensis , has 
brought forcibly to the attention of our growers 
the fact that they may find wild stocks for our 
cultivated fruits superior to the forms that we 
are now using. We need a better stock for plums 
_and cherries than v/e nov/ have. There is also 
quite a demand at the present time for hardy 
English walnuts, and, in fact, for nut trees of 
all sorts. We would, therefore, strongly urge 
you also to be on the lookout for anything along 
these lines, or, in fact, anything that will help 
reduce the cost of living for our people. 

With kindest regards from all, and hoping 
that this letter will find you in the best of 
health, I remain. 

Mr. Meyer's answer to this letter was dated June 23, 1917, 

at Hankow, and reads as follows: 

Your letter of March 26, 1917, reached me 
here a few weeks ago and I am glad to get your 
hopeful viewpoints concerning plant inspection 
and plant quarantine. A fellow out here gets 
out of contact with home-doings and when he re- 
ceives letters from his own Chief, that the large 
quantities of seeds he has sent may all have to 
be burned, he at times thihks it is better to ac- 
cept another position where one gets more satis- 
faction out of one's work. 
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It is very pleasing to hear that Ulrnus pumila 
increases in popularity and that Pistacia chinensis 
turns out to be such a desirable tree, notwith- 
standing a few cases of skin irritation caused by 
it in Georgia. Maybe I can get hold of one thous- 
and lbs. of seed this fall. 

Tli^* SuGOiomia ulmoides is hardy even in central 
Kansas comes as a genuine surprise to me. I'll see 
whether I can get more seeds this fall. Could you 
perhaps tell me who this travelling friend of Mr. 
J. W. Riggs» is, who has seen this hardy caoutchouc 
tree in its native habitat? Could it be Mr. S. H. 
Wilson. If not, could not this gentleman send you 
a few lbs. of seeds? Please ask Mr. Riggs about 
this traveller who must be a man who has been much 
about in China, for Eucommia is far from common 
here. 

Getting better stocks for plums and cherries; 
yes, that is some problem! For what sections of 
the United States do you want them? There are 
many forms of Prunus and Cerasus in Western China, 
also in Manchuria and Japan; to get seeds, however, 
in quantity, that is the great question. It is not 
always easy to find a thing like the davidiana 
peach, which happens to be fairly common in and 
around Peking. Have you tried Prunus mume or P. 
triloba as stocks for plums and P. lannesiana for 
cherries? These three might be gotten in quan- 
tities from Japan, when special requests are made 
for them. We surely ought to try to have collect- 
ions of various species of Prunus, Amygdalus, and 
Cerasus at our stations, so that we could experiment 
in a small way on these stock problems. 

If anything comes up in the matter of needing 
material from China, please make the habit of 
dropping such notes into a special envelope on 
your desk and you may send them up to me once or 
twice a year. 

On February 9, I917, Mr. Meyer answered Mr. Stuntz' letter of 
lovember 11, I916, (see p. 2? of the 1916 project report) re- 
garding the Zizania latifolia desired by Mr. Chambliss. The 
four plants which Mr. Meyer sent in under his No. l?6l reached 
us on January 3. 1917. They were given SPI No. 440 69 and 
were ordered grown in quarantine. The plants were delivered 
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to Mr. Chambliss on April I9, 1917. Mr. Meyer wrote re- 
garding them: 

Por interesting information please call 
Mr. Chambliss' attention to Dr. Hance's article 
in the Journal of Botany for 1872. of v/hich 
article I possess a photostat copy, sent to me 
in a letter by Mr. Fairchild, dated Oct. 30, 
1914. 

On February 10, 1917, from Peking, Mr. Meyer addressed the 

following letter to Mr. Fairchild: 

This morning Dr. Reinsch, our Minister, wanted 
to see me and we had a long talk about Chinese ag- 
ricultural problems. The Doctor was especially an- 
xious to know what my ideas were as regards pub- 
lishing a book on Chinese agriculture. I said that, 
with my present rough field work I could not do 
much in that line, for I could not even finish the 
Yr'ork I am engaged in now, not to speak of writing 
a book; then as the matter I had written already 
was not considered to be complete enough by various 
specialists in our Department, it would be far from 
easy a task to fulfill. Dr. Reinsch, hov,rever, said 
that even if incomplete, for the Chinese and for 
the foreigners dwelling here the book would be of 
inestimable value. He asked me whether as assist- 
ant would relieve me of some v/ork; yes, I stated, 
most decidedly; that is, if he is a capable man. 
Well, Dr. Reinsch said that he believed at the 
University of Wisconsin there are some men who 
would be fit to do this exploration work, and he 
would write about it. So if you should get appli- 
cations, you know now how these things have come 
about. It surely would be a good thing to break 
in into this work one or two young men, v/ho want 
to make it their life's aim. I could give them 
many points and a start and later on allow them 
to shift for themselves. 

How long I myself will be able to travel 
about in China yet, I do not know, but it seems 
that I Diay return sooner than I expected, per- 
- haps in I918. The loneliness and the hardships 
of life here are beginning to be more and more 
distasteful to me and the time is approaching 
that I»ll have to leave further exploration of 
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China in the hands of younger men. How v/ould 
Wilson Popenoe like to explore Southern China? 
He loves the warraer parts of the globe and 
might possihly do some excellent vrork in So. Asia. 
Another fellow, v/ho likes temperate cliraea better, 
could take Central, Western and Northern China. 

Well, I hope you will consider these thoughts, 
expressed here v/ith all seriousness and I expect to 
hear your well-considered opinion about it. 

Mr. Fairchild was away from the office v/hen this letter ar- 
rived (March 20, 1917), but the following reference is made 
to it in a letter Mr. Dorsett wrote Mr. Meyer on March p6, 

1917: 

Replying to your letter of February 10, 
1917,. we have not as yet received any cor- 
respondence whatever from Dr. Reinsch, our 
Minister at Peking, regarding your visit to 
him or from any one at the University of Wis- 
consin, regarding agricultural exploration 
work, 

I note what you have written regarding 
your present work and how you are feeling 
regarding it and the possibility of your re- 
turning in 1918. All I can say just now is: 
Don't do it. 

In a letter written in Peking on February 1?, 1917, the 

following paragraph occurs: 

I am sending tomorrov/ morning, via Dip- 
lomatic Pouch, one small tin case, v/ell 
soldered up and containing 33 small squares 
of old bean cheese. It is numbered XXV and 
the sample bears Mo. 144b. Mr. Morse again 
may be the right man to give it to. The 
quality is not as fine as that of sample 
125b, but, still, it is passable. There 
must be several kinds of this soft cheese 
here in this land and I'll be on the lookout 
for them v/hen traveling about. My inter- 
preter informs me that in summer time one 
has to keep this cheese perpetually under a 
layer of sesamy oil, otherwise maggots get 
in and eat it all up. 
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This tin of cheese v/as received on March ''?, 1917. and ac- 
knowledged iDy Mr. Dorsett in his letter of March 2(i, 1917. 
It was held for Mr. Fairohild, who mentions it as 'f olltrwB 
in his letter of July 5. 1917, to Mr. Meyer: • 

fith regard to your hean cheese, it 
still keeps and every once in a while is 
served. We had the package opened up and 
divided into small iDottles, and these are 
stored in the ice chest. Menderson is us- 
ing some of the cheese to inoculate his 
bean cheeses with. 

In his letter of September 8, 1917, Mr. Meyer commented as 
follows on the above: 

I am quite pleased to hear in your letter 
of July 5, IQI7, that my soy bean-cheese samples 
have really created so much interest. Mr; Men- 
derson wrote me a long letter on this problem; 
I cannot give him, hov/ever, much more inform- 
ation than what I wrote in my report to Mr, 
* Morse and on the photos. — Beancurd and bean- 
milk alvays taste beany !— The cheese, however, • 
has lost this unpleasant characteristic. If 
soft beancurd is beaten up v/ith sugar, it also 
improves much in flavor. 

On February ??, I917, from Peking, Mr. Meyer wrote trans- 
mitting one small package, marked XXVI, containing seeds 
bearing Nos. ?383a and ?384a, Amaranthus spp. These were 
received on April 14, I917, and given SPI Nos, 44^66 and 
44567. These were divided between Mr. W, S. Safford, of 
this Bureau, and Prof. I, D, Cardiff, Director of the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, Wash. Mr, Meyer's 
letter of February 2?, 1917, continues: 
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I may leave tomorrow for Taianfu, Shantung, 
then to Feitcheng for peach scions, and then down 
to the Yangtze, to locate spots where Pyrus cal - 
leryana occurs in sufficient quantities to make 
arrangements with the natives to collect seeds 
for us this fall. --Then to Canton, Hongkong, and 
Manila and then slo^irly thru Kwantung and Jukien 
Provinces. The political outlook of the world 
is decidedly bad and in how far I can adhere to 
plans nohody can foretell. 

I have stored my non-wanted rough baggage 
v;ith the Legation and have about 15 pieces to 
carry along v/ith me. This baggage problem is 
a curse here in this country J 

Well, I will let you know from time to time 
how the journey progresses. 

On February ?6, 1917, we asked Mr. Meyer if it would be pos- 
sible for him to have a few pounds of seed collected from 
^^^ UlP^^s pimtila trees growing in the Temple courtyard at 
Peking. These were wanted by Mr. D. B. Gurney, of the 
Gurney Seed and Nursery Company, Yankton, S. D. Mr. Meyer 
sent six pounds of this seed, which reached us July 24, 1917. 
It was given SPI Ho. A-^02^ and half was sent to Mr. Gurney 
and the remainder divided betv/een the Yarrow and Chico 
Stations on August Ij, 1917. The Chico Station reported 
on May 6, I918, that the seed of this introduction sent 
them did not germinate. 

On March 1, I917, at Taianfu, Shantung, China, Mr. 
Meyer wrote transmitting tv;o packages of scions of the 
authentic large "Pei tao" or Peicheng peach, obtained 
through the assistance of the local magistrate at Feicheng. 
He also sent a package to Mr. Beagles direct. To our great 
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regret all three lots of this peach reached us dead, owing, 
we believe, to their having "been packed in moss which was 
too wet. Mr. Dorsett wrote Mr. Meyer on June 2, 1917, ask- 
ing him to secure more material of this peach, if possible. 
In this letter of March 1, 1917, Mr. Meyer also wrote: 

Tomorrow morning we hope to leave for 
Hsuchowfu (Anhwei) "by train, from there 
again by rail to Chengchow (Honan) v/here 
we can catch the train to Hankow and from 
there on to Ichang. 

The weather is very cold here, heavy 
frosts every night and ponds have still 
heavy coatings of ice. In the absence of 
sufficient fuel here in Shantung we find 
the inns extremely incomf ortable and the 
more so since v/e expected it to be warmer 
here. 

On March 12, 1917, we v/rote Mr. Meyer that the forest path- 
ologists of the Bureau were very anxious to secure seeds or 
plants of Pinus armandi for use in their investigations of 
the white pine blister rust, and asking him to arrange, if 
possible, to send us five or six plants of this species or 
a small quantity of seed. We wrote again on May 10, 1917, 
asking Mr. lleyer to be on the lookout for this white pine 
blister rust and, if he found it, to send in fresh mater- 
ial for the investigations of the Office of Forest Pathology. 
We enclosed a few leaves of Ribes showing the two stages of 
the disease on the host and a colored plate of specimens of 
diseased pines. On June 14, 1917. from Hankow, Mr. Meyer 
v/rote: 
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I sent in seeds of Pinus arraandi several 
years ago from Shensi; I wonder whether they 
germinated? Professor Sargent or some nursery- 
men, like Farquhar possi"bly, can perhaps supply 
these pathologists. Otherwise they will have to 
graft a few branches from this 5-needle pine 
upon P. strahu s or on P. pentaphylla . Old Jack- 
son Dawson, if''he vi-ere alive, could tell us 
whether it can be done or not. — Should I come 
this summer in the Pang district of Hupeh, I'll 
try to collect fresh seeds of the Armand pine. 

On March 13, 1917, we advised Mr. Meyer that Mr. Beagles 

had written us on February 23, 1917, of the receipt at 

Chico of six cases containing Meyer's Nos. ?323a to 33?7a, 

This material was as follows: 

2323a, SPI No. 43796, Pinus bungeana, 

23?4a, SPI No. 44197, Castanea mollissima, 

23??a, SPI Ho. 44196. 

2326a, SPI No. 441Q9, Juglans regia, 

■2327a, SPI No. 44200, " •• 

Nos. 44197 and 44198 reached Chico in such a badly over- 
heated condition that Mr. Beagles thought he would not get 
much out of them in the way of germination. --Mr . Meyer sent 
us the following very interesting letter from Ichang, China, 

under date of March. 23. 1917: 

Since a few days I have been here in Ichang 
and vicinity working upon the Pyrus calleryana 
problem, that is, we are trying to get a re- 
sponsible party who is v/illing to contract for 
the collecting of a hundred catties of clean 
seeds of this wild pear, during the coming late 
summer and early fall. Up till the present time 
we have not found the right man as yet, but — 
we may J The trouble with this calleryana pear 
is, that, altho' not rare in the hills around 
here, the trees are very widely scattered, they 
are often quite small and as such produce in- 
dividually but little fruit; then the nature of 
the country is quite rugged and the collecting 
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of as large a quantity as 100 catties means many 
weeks of toilsome work and then last not least,- 
the natives eat these little, pea-sized pears as 
early as in June, when they are full grown but 
still green and as they are too acrid to be eaten 
raw, they are boiled. It is said they persist on 
the trees until October, but they are ripe in Sep- 
tember. The local name for this pear is Tang li 
and they are sparingly used as stocks for improved 
varieties of pears, tho ' this region here is not 
a pear-section. 

There are some strange types of Citrus fruits 
here, big warty things, of orange-red color; most 
of them are too sour and bitter to be eaten, but 
the Chinese use them as ornaments, like ornamental 
squashes and the rind is used medicinally and as a 
flavoring material for spirits. 

Mr. Edward Gilchrist, a native of Boston, Com- 
missioner of Customs here, told me that he had for- 
warded types of citrus fruits to Mr. Swingle; he 
is, however, unable to obtain a few hundred pounds 
of Pistacia chinensis seeds which Mr. Swingle also 
wants, as this tree is not common enough here to 
collect seeds in quantity. Should you see Mr. 
Swingle kindly communicate this to him. 

We have been very unfortunate v/ith the v/eather 
ever since we left Peking; in Shantung we had cold, 
dusty winds; in North Kiangsu (Hsuchowfu) overcast, 
dusty weather and in Hankow rain practically all 
the time. From Hankow by boat to here took 4 days 
and 3 nights, for the water in the Yangtze is low 
and on account of the many sandbanks the steamers 
stop during the night; we had rain about every day 
and here also the weather is dull almost every day. 
Bad of course to take fotos. In Hsuchowfu we had 
been in hopes of getting some fine varieties of 
jujubes and of haws ( Crataegus pinnatifida ) as the 
town is famous for these products; upon inquiry, 
however, we found that the jujubes they manufacture 
into "Mitsao" come from Honan and the haw fruits 
come from Taianfu, Shantung. For some reason or 
another this town formerly had cheaper sugar than 
other places and they found it profitable to import 
fruits from other provinces and to manufacture sweet- 
meats from them. 

We took a newly built R.R. from Hsuchowfu , Kiang- 
su, to Kaifengfu, Honan, which is not on maps yet 
and from the car windows I saw plantations of a new 
shrub, which I recognized as a Pueraria. Upon in- 
quiries we were told that the flowers are eaten as 
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a delicacy fried in flour and oil. The plant 
looks like a non-climbing form of the kudzu vine. 
It is called "Ko hua". That is the worst about 
going on trains and boats, one cannot go up to 
things one passes en route and some things one 
never sees again. 

I am now on "Terra Sancta" here as regards 
plant localities are concerned. Dr. Henry and 
Mr. Wilson had Ichang as headquarters for many 
years and when one sees Primula obconica and P. 
sinensi s as wild roadside plants, one gets a 
sort of feeling like a Christian who wanders thru 
Palestine or a Mohammedan v/hen he sees Mecca and 
Medina. Just now we got a lovely wild plant in 
full bloom. Daphne genkwa , its purple-blue thyrses 
are seen all over the hillslopes and in banks. 
This really is a gorgeous spring flower and of 
such a striking color: 

They had a very severe winter here; many 
bamboos are entirely brown; tangerines lost all 
their leaves, so did Nandina domestica and tender 
succulent plants, such as Musas, Cannas, some 
Cactae, etc., were very hard hit. 

My interpreter from Peking is picking up the 
' dialect here and is getting more useful; a guide 
I have engaged in Hankow and who pretended to 
know all about the country turns out to be a rather 
bad specimen and needs lots of training to become 
of real use. V?e may find some of the men Dr. Henry 
and Mr. Wilson employed, but these men have flown 
to all sides of the compass and they are hard to 
locate . 

I just think of Prof. Reimer and his idea of 
getting a hundred pounds of seeds of a wild pear 
straight away here in Ichang. I wish I could 
bring him here and have him size up the situation. 
It may take a white man a few months to bring to- 
gether a hundred pounds of seeds. When a Com- 
missioner of Customs cannot even do this, a man 
who has so much standing with the natives, what 
can an ordinary mortal do? 

Well, I am also busy in getting details about 
Chinese bean-cheese making; it is getting to be a 
very interesting process in which fungi and person- 
al experiences play their parts. I do not know as 
yet enough about it to be able to write it all down. 

Under date of March ?5, 1917, from Brooksville, Fla. , Mr. 

Fairchild wrote Mr. Meyer the following letter: 
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Dear Friend Meyer : 

I am here in the quiet little laboratory just 
teside the tamTDoo plantation upon v/hich you and I 
have spent so much thought and atout which we have 
talked so many miles of sentences and I sit dov/n 
in the sunset to tell you of the ghastly discovery 
which I have just made and which v/ill make you al- 
most shed tears, I think. 

. In looking for a scale insect which Mr. Morri- 
son found here last month and which is scattered 
over the plantation somev/hat Taut is doing little 
injury, I found signs of ill health which made me 
unlimber my microscope and sit down to the task of 
unravelling the mystery of why our tamtoos have 
done so poorly here all these years. 

This is what I found. If you pull apart the 
leaves so that the leaf sheaths are all exposed. 
You can do this lay successively pulling on the 
leaves (leaflets) from the tottom upwards, i.e., 
beginning lower down in a botanical sense and work-- 
ing towards the tip of the leaf you will find in 
about 60 per cent of the cases that the inner 
leaf sheaths are covered with a very small orange 
colored mite v/hich is so tiny that it is hard to 
see with the naked eye. These mites cover the 
surface and at this time are working to beat the 
band and the result is that the leaves instead of 
having a lot of leaflets have only a few, for the 
terminal ones do not come to maturity at all and 
the other leaflets turn a rusty color and even 
turn yvCllow and fall to the ground. 

Now this mite is everywhere scattered all 
over the plantation and it is doing a lot of harm, 
I think, although I find it now on leaves which to 
all appearances are perfectly healthy. Unless you 
tear the leaves apart you would never suspect their 
presence and this is the reason I think why during 
all these years we have none of us found it. 

The F.H.B. inspectors when they were here never 
found it at all and they inspected thousands of 
plants to be sent out in the distribution. 

Now the question is this. Does the disease 
or rather the beast exist over there in China or 
is it one of those miserable things that has crept 
in on our plantation here in Florida coming from 
the Yj-ild species of bamboo — the socalled sv/itch 
canes which occur everywhere in the low lands. So 
far as I know the thing is new but it may be old to 
the entomologists for all that. 
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Now, what is the thing to do, I am wondering. 
I think I will thin out the whole plantation, have 
Morrow buy several carloads of stable manure, and 
scatter it around in the grove before the rains 
come on, v;hich will soak the food material from 
the manure into the ground. You know I have always 
contended that the bamboos were starved. I still 
think so. 

I see I have not made it clear that the tender 
light-green leaf-sheaths turn a brownish color whicdn 
later becomes almost black and over this blackened 
area which is sometimes an inch or so long you will 
find under a hand lens thousands of the pinkish- 
orange mites. I wish you 7;ould look for this rascal 
wherever you go in China and let me know if it is 
there and how much damage it causes to the groves. 

Isn't it disgusting to have a thing like this 
come on the grove after all that we have done for it? 

How I have another bit of news which X must ask 
you to keep in confidence until you hear from other 
sources that it Is true. Do you remember wanting to 
go to Formosa? And do you recollect that your rea- 
son for wanting to go was in order that you might 
look for the citrus canker on the native Zantoxylum 
species that occur there? Well, the man at the 
Citrus Canker Laboratory at Homestead, a Mr. Jehle, 
has produced the canker on the native Zantoxylum 
fragara by inoculating it with the bacteria from 
grapefruit leaves. He has gone further and dis- 
covered the same kind of cankers as those produced 
artificially on Zantoxylum fragara in considerable 
numbers scattered over the Zantoxylum fragara plants 
growing ?;ild in the Royal Palm Hammock below Home- 
stead and in another hammock near there. Now, the 
canker v;as first found in the region where this wild 
Zantoxylum occurs so that the case looks very sus- 
picious to say the least. Of course to make the 
thing certain it will be necessary for Jehle to in- 
oculate the organism which he has already isolated 
from the cankers of the wild Zantoxylum onto the 
grapefruit and get the disease there. Until he does 
this the case is not definitely decided and he would 
rather we said nothing about it, 

I have spent several weeks in Miami this ^ing. 
I was there through the great freeze which scorched 
the gardens as though a fire had swept over them. 
Nearly everything turned grey or brown and a good 
many things were killed back to the ground. The 
temperature v/ent to ?6.5 ?• for an hour or so. 
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February 3cl. and in the nothern part of the State 
it crept down to 13 P., killing citrus trees to 
the ground. 

I made a herlDarium of the frosted leaves and 
it is the first time I believe that such a thing 
has been done. The difference in the behavior of 
the different species was amazing. Things which 
T/e thought were killed outright have sprouted 
again and are as fresh and vigorous as though no 
freeze occurred. Others, like the litchi, which 
I even photographed because t thought it had come 
through uninjured, except for the young grov/th 
which ?/as killed back, when I came to cut into the 
bark I found had gone down to the ground and a 
young sprout just above the surface of the ground 
was starting up." It is too bad but the litchi 
seems to be a tender plant in Florida. I don't 
know yet whether Taylor's litchi lived through or 
not, but I imagine it did rot. 

The jaboticaba is a hardy thing and was unin- 
jured. The Mexican avocado was unhurt and the 
Guatemalan was much hardier than the West Indian, 
although it was scorched pretty badly and lost some 
of its leaves, whereas the V/est Indian such as the 
Trapp lost all its leaves and had to be cut back 
to 3 inch wood in many cases. 

The mangos were of course cut badly but they 
will all recover add some of them will have fruit 
on them this year although the Sander shaw which 
was in bloom was cut back to 4 inch wood or even 
worse. Some time T will show you the oil paintings 
which I had made of the gardens after the freeze. 

It is late, mji dear Meyer, and the newspaper- 
says that we are going to have real war with 
Germany, horrible as it seems to us all, and this 
may be the last letter written to you before we 
rush into the horrible flames of this world's con- 
flict. 

The frogs are croaking in the swamps about 
here and the occasional mosquitoes are hiaimning 
and it is quiet here and I wish you vrere with us 
instead of way out there in China but life is that 
strange thing which none of us understand and so 
we drift along in its stream and try our best to 
keep our heads above v/ater and so it goes. 

If conditions stop your work you willjof course 
cable me and vie will arrange for your return to 
America. I hope they will allow you to go on ex- 
ploring for we have only one life to live and we 
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want to spend it enriching our ovm country with 
the plants of the v/orld which produce good things 
to eat and to look at. 

Of course the funds which we have been given 
this year for our work may be reduced to such an 
extent that we will have to retrench and then I 
will notify you of any change in our plans. At 
the present time nothing of this kind has been 
suggested and I think they may let us go ahead 
with our work. 

Good-night, iny dear Meyer, and may the spirit 
of goodness watch over you through the coming 
months which look so full of uncertainty. 

I shall be back in Washington in a few days 
but I wanted to have this quiet chat with you be- 
fore the rush of new things overwhelmed me there 
in Washington. 

Mr. Meyer wrote again from Ichang, China, on March ?6, 1917. 

part of which letter reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. Dorsett: 

Several letters from you have come into my 
possessionship of late and I'll answer them 
herev/ith. 

Letter of Jan. 10, 1917* I see your re- 
marks re getting seeds of Pyrus ussurlensis . ' 
Well, I hope the small quantity I have sent 
has been received lately. It certainly is no 
small job to get seeds in quantity of wild 
plants; without a competent interpreter who 
knows humanity, it is almost an impossibility. 
We are now at the P yrus calleryana problem and 
are up against some difficulties. One fruit 
shop will take the contract to collect 100 cat- 
ties of seeds at $4.00 per catty, but they want 
#200,00 in advance and can not promise that 
they actually will be able to get hold of as 
much as 100 catties. I am not sure that the . 
deal will be thoroughly soundl 

I aia first going out on a few weeks' trip, 
investigating localities where these wild pears 
occur in greater quantities than here, after 
that we will draw up a binding contract. 

I sure am glad to ndtice that our Office has 
obtained additional funds; we are growing to be 
some institution] Y/henever Chlco gets her allot- 
ment of more land, please let me know. 

Re citrus cankerl Yes, we may see the time 
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that an employee will te discharged from the 
service when he confesses he has handled an 
orange that hadn't a big blue Government stamp 
on it, showing it was pronounced free from can- 
ker-spores by a well-paid Federal inspector. 
Ye Gods, beware of Doctors! I am glad you all 
will try to save as much as possible of my in- 
troductions. You know of course, what stand I 
have taken upon this whole problem, that is, 
for so far as my ow^n personal work is concerned. 


On April 11, 1917, Mr. Fairchild v/rote Mr. Meyer the 
following letter: 

Mr. Gordley was just in here, and I have 
just received a letter from Mr. Reimer. They 
are both very much disap-oointed that you did 
not secure a large quantity of seed of Pyrus 
usBuriensis , and I think they cannot avoid the 
impression that, if you had been able to get in 
there earlier, you would have secured them. Mr. 
Keimer wants very much indeed to go over and see 
for himself what the different species of Pyrus 
look like in China and Japan. Personally, I 
think he should be allowed to go, and I am sure 
that if arrangements are made next summer for 
him to spend several months over there, you will 
do all you can to assist him to see these dif- 
ferent species of Pyrus and study them with a 
■dew to the resistance they may have to the pear 
blight. 

We are in the midst of preparations for the 
great war and none of us know exactly v/hat we are 
getting into nor hov; long it will last, but the 
general consensus of opinion is that it is likely 
to last for some time yet. I think the thing to 
do is to keep cool and make no rash jumps and do 
v;hat we can to bring the war to a speedy close. 
Everybody here is busy trying to increase the 
food production of this country, and any sug- 
gestions which you can make from your store of 
knowledge of how the Chinese produce large quan- 
tities of green vegetables from small areas of 
land will be very welcome indeed. A careful 
study of typical small farms in China would be 
very interesting to our large land owners, al- 
though the differences in the price of labor 
make them only partially comparable. 

Trusting that your health has improved 
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and that you are not contemplating any rash 
moves, T remain, with kindest regards. 

P. S. Remember, Meyer, that you are a 
very valuable man to America just now. If a 
commission's sent to Siberia it might be ad- 
visable for you to assist it. Nothing is 
definite yet. 

Mr. Falrchild wrote again on April 11, 191?! 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of a letter, 
dated January 8, received from Mr. G. V/eidman 
Groff, of the Canton Christian College, Canton, 
China, during my absence in Florida. I have not 
been able to find out as yet whether Mr. Groff 
is coming to this country this spring or not. 
I surmise that he is, 'however, in which case I 
will talk the whole situation over with him, if 
he can get down to Washington. It strikes me 
that there is something feasible in his proposal 
to place a Chinese collector with you, v/hom you 
can train and whom you can leave at the College 
as a permanent asset. We could pay part of his 
salary and get in return the collections - our 
share, at least - which he would make. Please 
discuss this thoroughly with the authorities of 
the Canton Christian College and give me your 
opinion with regard to the matter . Let me know 
definitely how much money would be involved in 
such an undertaking and what you think the 
country would get out of it. Do not forget that 
the Canton Christian College is largely an Ameri- 
can institution designed to help China, 

The enclosure, Mr. Groff s letter of January 8, I916, reads 

as follows: 

You doubtless know that Mr. E. D. Merrill, 
botanist of the Bureau of Science in Manila, is 
cooperating with us in a thorough botanical sur- 
vey of the regions near Canton. This will doubt- 
less grow into a complete survey of South China. 
Mr. Merrill visited the college last fall and 
helped to establish the herbarium. ?/e now have 
full equipment and have already collected more 
than 700 species. These are to be identified 
by Mr. Merrill of the Philippines. Mr. C. 0. 
Levine, our representative from the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, whom you met last summer, 
is in charge of this work. He has an assist- 
ant, a native collector who is continually work- 
ing in field or herbarium. Students and friends 
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of the college are also greatly interested and 
are bringing in plants from various sections of 
the country. 

Mr. Merrill has recently written that Mr. 
Prank Meyer is now in northern China and that 
he is planning a botanical-agricultural explora- 
tion of southern China. We trust that Mr. Meyer 
will make the college a center for his work. We 
shall be glad to cooperate in any ways which may 
be open to us. 

How that we have the herbarium started we 
feel that we should establish in connection with 
it an arboretum where we could grovr and study 
many of these interesting and economic plants of 
South China. We now have land on which this 
could be done. Considerable effort has been made 

during the past four years to drain and improve 
the fertility of this land. We believe we could 
now bring plants in and establish them here with 
promise of success. We have placed on our agri- 
cultural budget for this year, under normal devel- 
opment, an item of |35o gold for this purpose. The 
idea is approved in general but the college is un- 
able to appropriate funds for anything except 
things imperative, such as staff and general ex- 
penses. If we undertake this work we should have 
some promise of a yearly ap-oropriation of this 
amount for some years so that we shall be able to 
assure the conservation and continuation of the 
effort. 

Our estimated budget for #350.00 gold per year 
isas follows: 

' Salary of native plant collector |l?5.00 
Travelling expenses 50.00 

Purchase of plants 100.00 

Labor and sundries on ground 75.00 

1350.00 gold 

We have thought that you would be especially 
interested in this proposition and that it is an 
undertaking which should be begun at once in view 
of Mr. Meyer's Irotanical-agricultural explorations. 
For example, if we had funds in hand we should send 
with Mr. Meyer the native plant collector we pro- 
pose to employ and train for this work. He could 
secure duplicates of everything Mr. Meyer gets 
and we could establish them here on our own campus 
where you could refer to them later if you so de- 
sired. Our system of classification and number- 
ing should be such as to enable you to call on us 
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for information or specimens. This could "be 
worked out while I am in America. We "believe 
cooperation in this effort very desirable. 

If your Department of Foreign Exploration 
would undertake to finance this work as outlined 
above, we shall "be willing to contri"bute land and 
the time of our American staff to supervise and 
develop the ar"boretxam. If it is rot possi"ble 
for your department to assxime this responsi"bility 
you may know of someone who would "be glad to make 
the college a gift for this particular piece of 
effort. It would not only "be a great asset to 
the work in agriculture we are nov;^ doing with the 
students, "but the results v/ould be made fully 
available to your department and thus be of bene- 
fit to the IJnited States in the work you are doing. 

If this suggestion for cooperation appeals to 
you, or if you have any other, we shall be glad to 
hear from you. 

If it seems desirable that we should send a 
man with Mr. Meyer, and there is a way for arrang- 
ing finance, you can advise us direct or if neces- . 
sary cable through our New York office at 156 Fifth 
Avenue. 

On April 13, 1917, we cabled Mr. Meyer to ship iimaediately 
fifty pounds Chinese cabbage seed and one hundred pounds 
viable poppy seed. We wrote Mr. Meyer on April 1?, 1917. 
explaining that thi's cablegram was a result of a conference 
with Dr. Stockberger in which he stated that, in view of a 

threatened shortage in opium, it seemed advisable to get 
a quantity of viable poppy seed and encourage the grov/ing 
of opium poppies in this country. We added the request for 
Chinese cabbage seed in order to be able to supply the de- 
mand for this vegetable for use in backyard gardens. Mr. 
Fairchild also asked in his letter of April 17 that Mr. Meyer 
secure a considerable quantity of ginger roots for more ex- 
tensive experiments in the South. On April 17, 1917. from 
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Ichang, Hupeh, Mr. Meyer wrote as follows regarding the 

request for cattage and opium seed:. 

Yesterday afternoon I received a telegram, 
which had "been forwarded from Peking to Hankow 
and from there to Ichang, reading as follows: 
Meyer, itolegation, Peking. Ship im- 
mediately fifty pounds Chinese cattage 
and hundred pounds viable poppy seed. 
This telegram puzzles me somewhat. Firstly the 
demand for this seed must "be very urgent, other- 
wise no cablegram would have "been sent. Secondly, 
you possibly know "by this date that I had left 
North China (Chihli and Shantung) where the best 
strains of pai ts'ai are raised; (I suppose you 
do not mean any kinds of Chinese cabbages) and 
thirdly, you probably know that poppy cultivation 
has been totally prohibited in all China and that 
poppy seed is absolute contraband for which farmers 
have been beheaded who had it in their possession. 
Only in the most out of the way mountainous places 
of Szechuan, Kansu, Yunnan and Hupeh one possibly 
could get hold of a few ounces here and there, but 
a hundred pounds 1 Ah.' that would be something: 
I certainly would require very special permits to 
carry this seed with me thru China. You may re- 
member that my assistant and I were* nearly executed 
at the Kansu Shensi border in December, 1914, merely 
because the rowdy soldier suspected us to be opium- 
smugglers and the three questions done to me by the 
Chinese inspector v/ere: Have you got any opium with 
you; have you got any poppy-heads; have you got any 
poppy seed? Upon answering all three questions in 
the negative we were released again and could pro- 
cede our way. You may imagine what would have 
happened if I actually had carried a hundred pounds 
of seed with me; enough to sow half a province again 
with this drug plant. I am making careful Inquiries 
along this line, bmt if the Department is in a 
special hurry for this seed, the Government of Brit- 
ish India could possibly furnish a certain quantity. 
The Russian Government might also be appealed to, 
since poppy-culture occurs in Russian Turkestan and 
in Persia. 

As regards pai ts'ai seeds, I suggest that the 
American Consuls in Tientsin, Chefoo and Tsingtau 
each be asked to send a man out- to collect 10 pounds 
or more of the best strains of cabbage. The price 
ofSiSld ranges from $3.50 to $5.00 Mex. silver p. 
ca€ty and the Consuls might be made acquainted with 
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this fact. I could v/rite these Consuls myself 
and advance them the money, hut then, I am not 
sure that it is the pai ts'ai you want and 
whether special northern strains are desired. 
Here in the Yangtze Valley we have loose varieties 
of Chinese cabbage, far different from those up 
North and lacking flavor and substance. 

Pai ts'ai seed ripens in North China tov/ard 
the end of June and is not sown until August, so 
there is some time yet. 

I am sorry I cannot write you anything more 
positive this time concerning these two problems 
mentioned in the telegram. Perhaps later on we 
can get things. 

Mr. Fairchild replied to this on June 7, 1917, as follows: 

With regard to the poppy seed, I owe you a 
dinner in a Chinese restaurant or any other place 
you desire to name. The thought never occurred 
to me that you might be nabbed and put in prison 
for trying to buy poppy seed in China. I should 
have reasoned it out, but it did not occur to me 
that an American agricultural explorer would lay 
himself liable to arrest on this account. I had 
totally forgotten that the soldiers, when they 
arrested you before in the Kansu Province, ac- 
cused you of being an opium smuggler. Since this 
is the case, you will be obliged to carry this 
poppy seed business in the back of your head, and 
unless some particularly favorable opportunity 
arises for you to secure a good quantity of poppy 
seed, you will not need to make any further at- 
tempts with regard to the matter. Doctor Stock- 
berger thinks he can produce enough seed here this 
coming season to supply any possible demand which 
may arise. 

The next letter from Mr. Meyer was his of April l6, 1917. 

also written at Ichang, Hupeh, China, as follows: 

The day before yesterday I returned here 
from a sixteen days' trip into the mountains 
and plains of this section of the immense Hupeh 
Province, investigating mainly problems con- 
nected with PyruS ' calleryana , Pistacia chinensis , 
Aleurites fordii , and some minor things. 

Me had changeable weather, real hot and 
sultry days followed by chilly, dark and windy 
weather and at the end of the joxirney for four 
days rain off and on. I find Hupeh a terribly 
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over -crowded province. 

Man has ■become so plentiful here as to have 
■become a nuisance, a t)est. There is no .room for 
all these people here and yet they keep on a 
■breeding. Everyv/here there are scores of children 
and the one has even less chance than the other. 
In the mountains whole villages are syphilitic; 
people without noses are often met with and syphi- 
litic ■blindness and deafness are very common. In 
the inns the vermin is exceedingly plentiful and 
■bloodthirsty and ordinary travellers have to sleep 
three alareast in one ■bedstead or on one broad 
"bench and the stinkingly dirty "bedcovers are kept 
in use until they fall to pieces. No wonder that 
80?^ of the population suffers from all sorts of 
skin diseases, "being inoculated "by lice, fleas, 
and "bed"buds. I slept moat times with my hunting 
boots on, for the vermin "bites one espiscially at 
one's feet and legs, having learned no dou"bt that 
they are less easily caught there. I think it 
actually is dangerous to sleep in some of these 
"holes" we staid in, ■but what else can one do? 
There are most times no clean open places around 
Chinese towns and villages to put up tents and 
the insatiable inquisitiveness of the natives 
would necessitate some watchmen around all the 
time . 

We went with one chair with two bearers and 
six carrying coolies. I did not sit for one minute 
in the chair, but my interpreter and the guide ipade 
use of it whenever they were tired. The walking 
for 6 to 8 hours every day almost did me much good 
and I feel much better than some weeks ago, 

KoViT as regards my observations on various 
things. Pyrus calleryana is simply a marvel. One 
finds it growing under all sorts of conditions; 
one time on dry, sterile mountain slopes; then 
again with its roots in standing water at the edge 
of a pond; sometimes in open pine forest, then 
again among scrub on blue-stone ledges in the burn- 
ing sun; sometimes in low" bamboo-jungle in the 
company of Pistacla chinensis , Vitex negundo , Gu- 
drania triloba , Ziziphus .ju.iuba , Ulmus parvifolla , 
Hosa multiflora , etc., and then again along the 
course of a fast flowing mountain stream or on 
the occasionally burned-over slope of a pebbly 
hill. The tree is nowhere found in groves; al- 
ways as scattered specimens, and but very few large 
trees were seen. There are reasons for that. 
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namely, the natives cut down the larger specimens 
for their lumber, from which fine furniture is 
made, v/hile if a young tree occurs at a suitable 
place it is most times used as a stock for an im- 
proved variety of pear. 

We made a trip of three days to the K. W, 
from here to look at a very large specimen of a 
wild pear from v/hich a large village had ob- 
tained its name (T'ang li shu ya) but the tree 
had become old and had been cut down 40 to 50 
years already. It was said to measure something 
like 11 or 1? feet in circumference. The largest 
trunk I measured was 6 feet in circumference, but 
it v/as as a stock for an improved pear. 

The name of this wild pear is everywhere 
around here "T'ang li", meaning "Crab-apple -pear ", 
on account of the resemblance of its fruit to wild 
crab-apples f Mai us baccata ) . There is very much 
variation in the trees as regards appearance, 
pubescence of leaves, size of fruits and of flowers, 
etc. Some trees present a silvery-gray appearance 
while others are quite green. ?/hether all of these 
strains v/ill be equally immune to blight v/ill be 
an interesting problem to solve. 

This pear v/ill be of immense value as a s tock 
for the very greater part of the United States, but 
more especially so for those parts where the sum- 
mers are hot and the v/inters only moderately cold. 

As a factor in hybridization work it offers 
but little prospect since the fruits are ridiculous- 
ly small, often only of the size of a small choke- 
berry. (P yrus ussuriensis , however, offers much 
better promises for breeding work, that is, to ob- 
tain a hardy pear for cold regions, but as a stock 
it probably cannot be grown in regions where summer 
temperatures go high. Professor Reimer stated to 
me last September that the leaves of it got slightly 
scorched at Talent during a hot spell in July, I be- 
lieve. In China, to my knowledge, I have never 
seen a specimen of P. ussuriensis in a real hot 
part of the country; it alv/ays occurs tiere where the 
real Malu s baccata thrives and Juglans mandshurica , 
both of them plants that love relatively cool sum- 
mers, just like I do myself.) 

And now as regards collecting a large quantity 
of seeds of the wild calleryana pear, for which 
purpose I made this special l6 days' trip. Well, 
around Ichang itself there are too few trees and 
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they are too small; around King men, however, 4 
to 5 days' inarch due northeast, we found many trees 
and I have advanced my interpreter 100 Hupeh dol- 
lars, v;hich he has "been paying out as- bargain money 
to various parties around King men, and in the early 
days of September of this year the natives will try 
to "bring to us in King men c.a. 5.000 catties of 
fresh ripe fruits and v;e will have to arrange about 
prices and about cleaning methods. 

So v/e have to be again here in early September 
' and if mt, the advance money is sT)ent in vain and 
of course no seeds will be received by anybody. 

The climate around King men is much more con- 
tinental than in Ichang, as the cold winds from 
Honan strike right down there on their way into 
Hunan. The Rev. J. S. Johnson, of the Sv,'edish- 
American Missionary Covenant, who is stationed at 
times in King men, told me that this winter the 
ice was 7 to 8 inches thick and his mandarin-orange 
trees had suffered very severely. In fact, one 
tree on an exposed place I looked at critically 
and gave but little hope for recovery except pos- 
sibly for sprouts from near the base. 

Evergreens like Ligustrum luc i duxn , Pittosporum 
tobira , Euonimus ,ia ponica , Eriobotrya ,1a ponica , and 
eupressus funebris had not suffered at all. The 
climate struck me "as being very similar to that of 
S. W. Louisiana and N. E. Texas. Rice, cotton and 
soy beans are the main summer crops, v/hile field 
and green peas, broad-beans, lentils, rape, barley, 
wheat and various strains of Brassica are the main 
winter crops. 

V/ell, this is about all about Pyrus calleryana . 
I may add that I took several interesting fotos and 
collected herbarium specimens of various types. The 
small quantity of dried-up fruits I found had no 
living seeds in them, since they had been subjected 
to seven months exposure to the elements since they 
v/ere ripe. 

If you think fit you might send Prof. Reimer 
extracts from this letter and shov; it to Dr. Gal- 
lovmy, Mr. Y/aite, and others interested in pear 
problems. 

In another letter I'll treat the Pistacia 
chinensia situation. 

On April 17, 1917, from Ichang, Kr. Meyer wrote reporting on 

pistache, wood oil, and bamboo, for v/hich accounts see the 

respective project reports. He also wrote: 
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I have "been on the lookout for Davidla in - 
volucrata, of which you wanted seeds, but-- I did 
not come across a single specimen. The plant 
seemed to "be unknown in the districts we passed 
through. 

We also saw no mustard cultivated anywhere, 
tho small quantities of seeds pass through Ichang. 
This crop seems to "be grown further west from 
- here in .eastern Szechuan. 

My intentions now are to finish my corre- 
spondence here; then leave for Changsha, Hunan, 
by boat, to investigate special kinds of bean- 
cheese there; then. via Hankow and Hanking to 
Shanghai, from where I'll send off a few sacks 
of seeds and specimens. Then via Foochow, Canton, 
and Hongkong to Manila to meet Mr. Merrill and 
others and see So. Chinese collections of her- 
barium materiel, and then back again to the Tang- 
tze regions for these calleryana pear seeds, 
Pistacia chinens is seeds, and other material. I 
probably will have a hot summer to pass thru, 
but as yet I see no means of escape. 

I suppose you received the copy of Mr. 
Merrill's letter under date of February 19, 1917, 
which is self-explanatory. 

I received as usual several letters from 
correspondents here and there and everywhere. 
One Chinese student in Iowa v/ants me to write 
him how the Chinese raise pigs in his native 
land. T ought to write back: by their tails J 

Trusting the Pacific will remain open for 
traffic in this most deplorable condition of 
the v;orld's affairs, I remain. 

On May 2, 1917, Mr. Fairchild wrote Mr. Meyer the fol- 
lowing letter : 

It is difficult to imagine just what conditions 
surround you, and I imagine it is more difficult even 
for you to imagine what changes are taking place here 
in America. Congress has passed the conscription bill 
and officers are rapidly making a census of the coun- 
try, getting statements from every male citizen. A 
bill has been drafted and will be introduced in a day 
or two in the House and Senate simultaneously, which 
■ will give the Secretary of Agriculture $25,000,000 
to expend in the food campaign. You will see by the 
bill enclosed just what it is proposed to cover by 
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this bill, and you Y/ill notice that it is a very 
drastic and powerful one and concentrates a tre- 
mendous amount of power in the hands of the Secre- 
tary. The general feeling in Washington and the 
feeling that is spreading from here throughout 
the country is that there is no use going into 
this v/ar in a half-hearted v/ay. It would only 
prolong it and might lead to a disaster, the gi- 
gantic effect of which it is impossible nov/ to 
foresee. I think you can count on a united Ameri- 
ca and, when the hysteria has quieted down, you 
will find a degree of efficiency which will be en- 
couraging to say the least. We have the advantage 
of the mistakes of the Allies and, if we can arouse 
the intelligent people of the country, and we have 
such means of doing this which the world has never 
dreamed of before, through our press and moving 
pictures, v/e need not make the same mistakes, at 
least, that they have made. 

You may be able to assist very materially in 
this v/ar business. As yet no plan has come through 
which will involve any changes in your plans, but 
by the time this reaches you, something may have 
come up on which we would need your advice or as- 
Biatance. The greatest possible stress is being 
laid upon the most economic production and con- 
servation of food in this country. The increase 
in the acreage through numerous garden patches 
and through encouragement and perhaps enforced en- 
listment of workers on the farm is being discussed. 
Thousands of inexperienced gardeners are trying to 
raise something in their back yards. If you were 
here, undoubtedly you v/ould be interested in en- 
couraging the Chinese intensive vegetable garden 
cultivation. 

Unfortunately, the manure question is a very 
serious one and one which we have not fully grappled 
with. On the one hand v/e are throwing away through 
the sev/ers enormous quantities of fertilizer, and 
on the other hand v/e are cutting down through the 
increase in our automobile manufacture the manure 
supply from our animals, and the result is that it . 
is almost impossible to get anything but commercial 
fertilizer in our cities, and you know what this 
means. The use of liquid manure, made by throv/ing 
fresh manure into barrels of water, is being con- 
sidered to some extent. If you have any data on 
this subject, send it through to us. 
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Mr. Henderson is taking up the question of summer 
greens for the southern vegetable growers and is 
concentrating on the Chinese mustards and Chinese 
cabbages. There is a dearth of these aumraer veg- 
etables, as you perhaps remember. Hovf is not the 
time to experiment with highly problematical food 
crops, but with such as are of deicded promise we 
are in a position to experiment as usual. 

I cabled you the other day, asking for 100 
pounds of poppy seed. After a conference v/ith 
Doctor Stockberger, who has kept closely in touch 
v/ith the poppy situation, I discovered that there 
was a threatened serious shortage in the opium 
supply of this country. The use of morphine in 
the army may become a very extensive one at any 
time, and the shortage in morphine would lead to a 
tremendous amount of unnecessary suffering. You 
remember, some time ago we were forbidden from in- 
vestigating the poppy industry. As a result, there 
is a shortage of poppy seed in this country - so 
great a shortage that it is very doubtful v/hether 
we can do much this year in the growing of poppies 
for opiiim purposes. I realize that the poppy in- 
dustry has been given a tremendous setback in China 
but thought it was worth while to chance a cablegram 
to you, in the hope that you could discover some- 
where in your travels a supply of opium poppy seed 
of good quality. 

At the same time, I thought we might as well be 
prepared for the big demand v/hich there will be for 
Chinese cabbage. We can, of course, grow a good 
quantity of seed, but this takes time and costs 
more, perhaps, than it would cost to get the seed 
from China. 

There is another phase of the v/hole question 
of the preservation of foods which relates to the 
drying of vegetables, fruits and meats. Any sug- 
gestions which you get in your travels, v;ith re- 
gard to cheap home methods of drying fruits and 
vegetables, I wish you would send through to us 
as soon as you can. The development of the home 
drier or home methods is important at this time 
and will be, probably, for several years to come. 

T presume after this reaches you I shall get 
a letter from you which will put me more closely 
in touch v;ith the conditions which surround you. 
Everyone in the Office sends very best regards. We 
have all been deeply saddened by the sudden death 
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of MisB Reynolds, v/hom you remeinber as one of the 
sunniest, loveljest girls in the world. She died 
after a trief illness and operation for appendi- 
citis, and perhaps the saddest part of it all is 
that she v;as engaged to 'he married to a fine young 
fellow in the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
is the second sudden death v;e have had. You re- 
member poor Groves' death two years ago. 

Mr. Meyer v;rote as follows from Hankow, China, on May ??, 

1917: 

Yesterday morning I landed here in Hankow 
and found a pile of over 50 pieces of mail await- 
ing me, among which also several letters from you. 
I'll ansv/er those later on. 

Now the thing is this: I have changed my 
plans of travel. Instead of going further East 
and then to So. China and Manila, I'll first 
finish my correspondence here in Hankow, ship off 
seeds and specimens, and then go back to Ichang 
and from' there to the North in high mountains. 

The reason of this change is that in Ichang 
while I tried to write for a few nights and days 
in succession, so as to finish all of this trouble- 
some correspondence, nature stepped in and I got 
an attack of nervous prostration and could rot 
sleep, rest or eat any more. Dr. A. Graham of 
the Church of Scotland Mission, who was called in, 
considered the case as serious and T had to ab- 
stain from reading and writing and to walk as much 
as I could stand. Well, then I slowly improved, 
but writing tires me very much. Dr. Graham said 
that this thing was brought upon me thru over ■ 
work, loneliness and v/orries and should I get a 
few more of such attacks I v/ould have to give up. 
this work: So here v/e are! The change from 
"roughing it" to sedentary work seems harder and 
harder to over-bridge as a person gets older. 

If one could only get a bath from time to 
time while travelling in: the interior and if one 
only could have a congenial fellow white man with 
one, it would not be so hard on one. 

T have been thinking much about various things 
I have to do: getting more seeds of Pyrus ussuriensis 
seeds in the Shing lung shan region in early Sep- 
tember; getting 50 lbs. of seeds of Ulmus pumila , if 
possible in Manchuria, in early sxammor; 

getting 50 lbs. good pai ts'ai seeds in Chihli 
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and Shantung Provinces in midsuinraer or early fall; 

getting 50 lbs. of seeds of Brassica ^iuncea, 
in Peking in the fall; 

getting a few authentic grafted Pei peach 
trees in early winter in Peicheng, Shantung; 

getting at least 100 lbs. of seeds of P yrus 
calleryana in Hupeh this early autumn; 

getting a few hundred lbs. of seeds of Pistacia 
chinensis in Hupeh this fall; 

getting a few hundred lbs, of good nuts this 
fall in Hupeh and Eastern Szechuan of Castanea mol - 
lissima ; Castanea henryi (which grows into a state- 
ly tree) and Castanea seguini i (a Chinese chinqua- 
pin) ; 

getting seeds of ■Da vi dia involucrata in V/estern 
Hupeh; 

getting seeds of the wild Citrus ichangensia in 
Western Hupeh; 

meeting Mr. Merrill in Manila and study in the 
herbarium there; 

investigating lytchis (v/hich freeze even in So. 
Plorida every so many years) and other So. fruits 
and crops in Kwantung and in Pukien Provinces; train- 
ing a Chinese collector for South China; 

getting fresh nuts of Aesculus chinensis for 
Professor Sargent; 

getting 100' lbs. of opium poppy seeds in China, 
for which I will need a special passport from the 
President of the Chinese Pvepublic himself and which 
he in all probability will not give, since China 
nominally does not tolerate any longer the culti- 
vation of this drug plant. 

Then Mr. Reimer wants me to meet him in Peking 
in early September this year; the University of Nan- 
king ?/ants me to visit them this spring; a Chinese 
millionaire land owner in Hunan wants me to advise 
him re crops and problems this fall. Professors 
L, H, Bailey in Shanghai and P. C. Reimer at Talent, 
Ore., want full instructions hov; to explore in China. 

My, this, is only a partial list of all that 
is in my mind just now. Is it strange that a man 
at times gets very tired? And the more so now, 
since my adopted country has seen fit to join in 
with others in this monstrous v/orld-war and we will 
get our lists of wounded and killed from nov/ on 
regularly in our lopsided and mis-information-giving 
daily and other papers. 

?/ell, all of these afore-mentioned matters v/ill 
show you that I can never finish my work this year 
and rather than overdo things again by going to 
Manila and Southern China and then having to be 
back again by Sept. 1st in Kingmen to get several 
thousands of pounds of fruits of the calleryana pear 
and seeds of Pistacia chinensis , I v/ill travel 
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around in the Hupeh Province and locate plants of 
which I later will collect seeds. 

I suppose you will agree with me in these 
matters; "it is "better to get half an egg than an 
empty shell" as the saying is and should I "become 
seriously ill "by overwork, people would only say: 
how foolish.' I have spofeen with many doctors and 
other residents here in Hankow, Y/uchang, Shasi , 
Changsha and Ichang and all say that the Yang tze 
River climate is mentally depressing and often 
people have to move away to more "bracing localities. 
Climate influences one more d; times than one thinks.' 

Yes, we'll try to keep cool and with the aid 
of much exercise, cold "baths, sedative medicines, 
and a decent proportion of constructive w^ork we 
hope to "be a'ble to do so. 

I am terri"bly sorry that so many of the things 
I shipped this fall and winter arrived in such "bad 
condition in Washington, I). C, and even in Chico. 
Delays and uncongenial places, where mail pouches 
and freight have "been kept, surely are at the "base 
of it. With the immense reduction in sea-going 
vessels thru' su"bmarlne activity, any freight "boat 
is put into commission and any empty space on such 
steamers is filled up; whether near engine-rooms 
or alongside steam-pipes, kitchens and v/hat not. 
On river steamers here on the Yang tze I recently 
saw even the W. C.'s packed full with "bags of sugar 
and charcoal. Prosit] 

Heavens knows where these "boxes with chestnuts 
were stored; for seeds have never been received 
steaming hot "before, as Mr. Beagles wrote me. 

The rate of silver stands still remarka"bly 
high and to some of us, who are paid in gold, this 
means no small official as well as personal dif- 
ference. The State Department has taken this in 
consideration and has raised allowances to Its 
people here in China con3idera"bly. 

Well, later on I'll v/rite a"bout many. things 
more in detail. 

A copy of parts of this letter was sent to Prof. Reimer on 

June 27, 1917, who replied on -July 1?, 1917: 

I am very sorry to learn of Mr. Meyer's 
nervous "breakdown. I really "believe that it 
will do him much good to have a white man vrith 
him for a few days, and I will do everything 
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possible to cheer him up. I think that I under- 
stand his trouble pretty well. I do not believe 
that any man in this country realizes more fully 
than I do the great service that he has rendered 
American agriculture and especially American hor- 
ticulture. I regard his introduction of Pyrus 
ussuriensis as worth many millions to our future 
pear industry. 

Mr. Fairchild answered Mr. Meyer's letter of May 22 on June 

?9. 1917: 

We are all much grieved to hear that you have 
had a nervous breakdown. We can none of us be- 
lieve but that with your unusual physique you will 
rally from your nervousness and get back on your 
feet in a short time, providing you can shake off 
your worries with regard to things to be done, 
responsibilities that have come as a result of the 
war, etc. Your letter reaches me just in time for 
me to notify Mr. Reimer, and I have a hope that you 
can get together with him and that you will find 
the kind of companionship which you evidently need 
more than anything else. T realize to some extent 
v/hat continued isolation among a people whose 
language you do not understand means and the nerv- 
ous strain which it throws upon you. I have just 
made the acquaintance of two young men who have 
spent over a year in Belgium and the devastated 
regions of France, where they were continually 
under guard, so to speak, and could make no move 
without taking with them German officers. They 
told me that the strain became unbearable, and 
they show it in their faces. One young fellov/ 
has gone into the army. We had him out to our 
place "In the Woods" last Sunday, and he told us 
that the twenty-four hours spent with us were the 
first quiet hours he had known for over a year and 
a half. 

Affairs here in Washington are tuning ud rapid- 
ly and it is marvelous to see the way in which our 
industries are rallying and arranging themselves 
under small committees Y/hich keep in touch viith 
government activities and direct those activities 
of their various cooperators and companies v/hich 
have a bearing on this whole great war problem. 
The proposal to throw half a billion dollars into 
aviation has met with general approval, and it is 
believed that in this v/ay the war can be most 
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quickly 'brough.t to an end. 

We are working on foods and food proTDlems 
which have heen brought up "by the war conditions, 
and I imagine that this kind of work v/ill increase 
as time goes on. 

Mr, Popenoe is still in Guatemala and, I am 
pleased to say, has "been doing excellent work 
there, and v;e now have growing a number of most 
valuable new avocado varieties which are the re- 
sult of his explorations. 

I have v/ritten you at length with regard to 
Reimer's trip, and I need not repeat here that we 
^ hope you will be able to assist him with your wide 
knov/ledge of conditions in China in a very ef- 
fective way. His problem is a large one, as you 
know, and the time which he can spend over there 
is not very long. 

Do not forget that we consider the knowledge 
which you have accumulated a most valuable asset. 
You have begun a great work, and it would be a 
tremendous pity not to carry it further, particu- 
larly during these strenuous times. If you get to 
a point where you think you should return to this 
country and take up quieter work, do not hesitate 
to let me know, and v/e will arrange for your return, 
The information which you have in your head is the 
most important thing now to consider, and that 
means, in other v/ords, your health. Be guided by 
the best doctors you can get and, if anything hap- 
pens which you think I can assist you in, cable 
me, and I will do my best. 

Everyone in the Office sends hearty greetings 
to you and warmest sympathy. 

On May ?4, 1917, Mr. Palrchlld wrote Mr. Meyer in part as 

follows: 

I do not know where you are, but I presume 
you are at Shanghai on your way south, since 
you give us the above address in your letter of 
March '^3 from Ichang. 

I am sending to Mr. Relmer a copy of your 
remarks v/ith regard to P yrus calleryana . Mr. 
Cordley came to see me, and it has been decided 
that Mr. Reimer will be given an opportunity to 
study the Oriental pears in Japan and China. 
He expects to leave some time in July, While it 
is quite true that the stay over there will prob- 
ably be too short to enable hira to get very large 
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quantities of seed, I realize, and I am sure you 
do, that a man who has spent so many years work- 
ing on a problem like that of Reimer's will never 
"be satisfied until he sees for himself these wild 
forms growing in their native habitat and makes 
up his mind with regard to the botany of these 
different species from first hand information. For 
this reason and because all those who know Reimer, 
yourself included, have given him a good name as 
a thorough investigator, I am planning to put up 
$500 out of our funds to assist him in carrying 
out this expedition, providing this is sanctioned 
by the Chief of the Bureau and the Secretary. 

On June 5. 1917. from Hankow, Mr. Meyer transmitted 
under separate cover sixteen films and sixteen prints, his 
negative Nos. 1?3B8 to 1P391 and 13?62 to 13?73. He wrote: 

There are 14 pictures relating to Pyrus cal- 
leryana and should there be an opportunity I wish 
they could be shown to Dr. B, T. Galloway and Mr. 
M, B. Waite. I do not know your policy as regards 
this whole affair, but I myself think that Prof. 
Reimer should be asked to write an article in the 
"Journal of Heredity" on his discoveries and he 
should be allowed to use, besides his own fotos, 
such of mine and yours as would be most interest- 
ing. What is your opinion about it? Of course, 
should Mr. Reimer be on the eve of his departure 
for the far East, then the thing will have to be 
postponed. 

Fotos 13?7? and 13?73 might be shown to Mr. 
Sv.'ingle and he could be asked at the same time how 
many pounds of seeds he wants of this Pistacia 
chinensis . He wrote Mr. Cunningham, our Consul- 
General in Hankow, to procure 200 lbs. for him. 
The rumor is that Mr. Swingle may be out here 
himself this summer; should this be so, he pos- 
sibly will arrange such matters himself. 

T have quite a stack of other fotos still, 
but not relating to Pyrus or Pistacia, tho some 
very interesting ones on soy-bean products, of 
which we are discovering every few v/eeks some 
nev; preparations. These pictures I'll send in 
hunches these coming v/eeks, if conditions allov/, 
for -- China is again in the embrace of internal 
troubles. 

Kow that I am v/riting about the pear prob- 
lems I can just as well answer a few points in 
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your letter of April 11, 1917. 

Yes, I realize that Messrs, Cordley and 
Reimer were very much disappointed at I not 
getting any large quantity of seeds of the wild 
Pyrus ussuriensis . So _I ^ myself too j Could I 
have left Washington, dT C,, in early July I 
probatly could have gotten quite a quantity; as 
it was now, with late leaving, sickness and de- 
lays, I simply was more than two months too late. 
I now realize that it might have "been better for 
Prof. Reiner to have gone himself in I916 and to 
have tried his own hand at this game of collect- 
ing large quantities of seeds of wild trees here 
in China, without having made previous arrange- 
ments. I surely hope he will come over this 
early fall; we have made it easy for him, since 
I have v/ritten about him to Mr. J. C. Huston, 
of the American Legation in Peking, who will col- 
lect from 50 to 100 catties of seeds of Pyrus 
ussuriensis for us. In how far Prof. Reimer will 
command these seeds T cannot say; he needs them 
more than v/e do, so I am in favor of letting him 
get them. I'll try to stick to the calleryana 
pear here, which is a much better all-around stock 
and out of which some nurserymen may make a hand- 
some amount of money one of these coming years. 

Prof. Reimer sent me a very pleasant letter, 
dated March ?3, 1917, and which I answered in a 
1? page message on May 2A-, I917. giving him full 
directions. I am enclosing his letter herewith 
for your perusal, but I like to get it back again. 

In your letter of April 11, li^l?, you ask me 
for a few suggestions how to produce more food 
from the land. Well, I cannot give you much news 
in this line, but here are a fev/ hints: 

Conserve all night soil by modern and by 
primitive methods and bring it to the land. 

Let the people buy large jars and pots, in 
which they can preserve various vegetables when 
they are abundant. The Dutch country people pre- 
serve in such jars various varieties of string 
beans, endive, white cabbage, cucumbers and purs- 
lane. The Chinese pickle all sorts of strains of 
Brassica and Sinapis, eggplant, young Lagenaria 
and Luff a fruits; garlic, chives, chili -peppers, 
peanuts, apricot kernels, turnips, succulent let- 
tuce stems and what not. The Russians pickle 
various species of edible fungi; the Italians 
tomatoes and olives. 
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For vegetables In winter, raise bean sprouts 
from mung beans and from small soy beans; these 
even can be produced in northern Alaska and 
throughout Candda. 

Close up all breweries and distilleries, so 
as to conserve the grains for bread making. 

Kill all unnecessary animals and can their 
meat . 

Start fish ponds all over the land. 

Drain s?/amps wherever possible. 

Raise guinea pigs in the home for food. 

Allow pigs, goats, chickens, etc., to be 
kept in city yards. 

Fine housekeepers in whose waste barrels food 
is found. 

Drive weedy races, like many Indian tribes, 
into other territories. 

Put incurable criminals, hopelessly insane 
people, etc., out of the way by a painless method. 

Reduce size of newspapers; prohibit the pub- 
lication of society news and gossip; cut out all 
advertisements which are not necessary to the wel- 
fare of the human race. 

Prepare for long periods of misery, some- 
thing like here in China, as long as the peoples 
believe in yellovz-journal-patriotisra; in narrov/ 
nationalism; in military, naval and other glories; 
in the efficiency of secret diplomacy and other 
clap-trap like such. 

Hov/ever, tell people that they ought not to 
uproot flov/ers and shrubs in their front yards 
and plant cabbages instead; life is dreary enough 
anyway and when once the taste for things beauti- 
ful is on the wane, humanity will drop again in 
mediaeval conditions, such as $^% of the Chinese 
live in today. 

Well, these are the things I had to say novr. 

The weather in the Yangtze valley is not brac- 
ingi Last week very hot and dry besides and now 
again rain and mists for three days and nights. 

The political outlook is decidedly serious. 
Grave ruuaors are in the air. A military anarchy 
may be at hand within a few days. The Chinese 
nation is not ready yet for a republican form of 
government; the people lack purpose, honesty, 
discipline and cooperation, four cardinal prin- 
ciples that make or break nations as well as 
individuals. 
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Mr. Pairchild's reply, under date of July 5. 1917. reads: 

I have your letter of June 5 and am very much 
pleased to catch a tone of cheerful optimism in it 
which was lacking in your last letter. I hope 
your health has improved and will continue to do 
so until you are "back to your normal self again. 

Thank you very much indeed for your suggest- 
ions regarding the production of food. I am ask- 
ing Mr. Mender son to carry on some experiments 
with bean sprouts of the Mung bean and soy beans. 
. He is now working on the production of bean cheeses 
from soy beans, in cooperation with Mr. Morse. As 
I have already written you, Mrs. Kin is on the 
way over to China to investigate this whole soy 
bean cheese budness for the Bureau of Chemistry. 
Anything you can do to help her in her investi- 
gations will be keenly appreciated. 

I am glad to get this letter from Mr. Reimer 
tolyou. It indicates a friendly relationship be- 
tween you which I hope will ripen into a mature 
and deep friendship. If you can arrange to meet 
him in Peking and help him with his collection of 
pear seeds and tie up with him, it will be per- 
fectly agreeable to me. You are one of the few 
men who are capable of burying their own person- 
alities in any work which will assist the country, 
even though some one else gets the major credit 
for it. In these days such a spirit as this Is 
the only thing that will save deraocrary from the 
ruin which threatens it in case this v;ar is won 
by the military autocracies. 

Mr. Dor sett is out at Chico getting up the 
inventory for next year. We are planning to put 
Mr. Russell on the jujube proposition. He has 
carried on some experiments already in the ger- 
mination of the seeds, and I think has become 
very much interested in the vrhole proposition. 

Your letters of June 5 and 6, one addressed 
to me and the other to Mr. Dorsett, both arrived 
on July ?, and the package of films has also 
been received. The prints, however, have not 
yet come in. 

I note what you say with regard to Mr. Rei- 
mer 's writing an article for the Journal of 
Heredity, but I am afraid this will be quite out 
of the question now, as he expects so soon to 
leave for the Orient. I hope you will urge him 
to prepare an article of not too technical a 
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character, v/hlch we can publish in the Journal 
of Heredity, directing attention to this most in- 
teresting and valuable discovery of his that these 
Chinese pears are resistant to pear blight. 

There is one question with regard to the 
Chinese cabbage which this haste for large yields 
of spring vegetables has brought up. Do the 
Chinese cut the leaves from the spring varieties 
of cabbage and use them, as people in southern 
Europe cut the leaves from their tall growing 
varieties of cabbage, or as people handle Swiss 
chard in this country? My impression is that 
this Chinese cabbage is about the most rapidly 
growing green vegetable which I have ever seen. 
I planted some side by side with lettuce, and it 
produced about ten times as much material in the 
same length of time as did the lettuce. This 
was on rather stiff clay soil, which constitutes, 
around Washington, at least, the city home garden. 
Any information you can give us with regard to 
the adaptability of the Chinese cabbage to dif- 
ferent kinds of -soil and any photographs showing 
its uses will be of value. We propose next year 
to push the Chinese cabbage in a vigorous manner, 
because of the quickness v/ith which the first 
greens can be secured. I am speaking now of the 
spring variety. We shall also give the fall 
variety a boost, inasmuch as it is a very ex- 
cellent kraut producer and is liked by many people 
who are not fond of the ordinary cabbage. 

With regard to the dwarf peach which bears 
edible peaches, why v,rould not this be as in- 
teresting to many people as your Chinese lemon, 
v/hlch, by the way, is winning favor wherever it 
goes? 

With regard to your bean cheese, it still 
keeps and every once in a while is served. We 
had the package opened and divided up into small 
bottles, and these are stored in the ice chest. 
Henderson is using some of the cheese to inoculate 
his bean cheeses with. 

Your mention of lilies reminds me that those 
I have of your red lilies bloomed and were very 
beautiful this year. I am saving seed for Dr. 
Griffiths. 

With regard to the Chinese walnuts, we are 
very glad indeed to get material of these, for a 
hardy type of walnut which is a good bearer ought 
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to T^e the result, and walnut growing should cer- 
• tainly ne given more attention than has hereto- 
fore been given to it. What Mr. Dorsett meant in 
his letter to you, however, was that he believed 
it would be better to send cuttings instead of 
seeds. We will send to Mr. Thomas Proctor, of 
Topsfield, Mass., Y/lthin a short time, plants of 
the walnut. Mr, Piper will also be sent plants of 
Spodiopogon sibiricus , S.P.I. No. 44?88. 

On June 9, 191?, from Hankow, Mr, Meyer transmitted ?6 films 

and prints under Nos. 13274- to 13289 and 12392 to 12401. Mr. 

Meyer requested that the soy' bean photographs be shown to Mr. 

Piper and Mr. Morse, the tung oil photographs to Mr. Young, 

and certain others, regarding vegetables, to Dr. Shoemaker. 

Mr. Meyer added: 

Prof. L. H. Bailey has arrived here and 
we had some solid talks; it does one good to 
meet again a man interested in our work and 
who knows something besides] The Professor 
will make a short trip into Honan and Kiangsi 
and on account of the war will return to 
America early in August. 

On June 14, 1^17, from Hankow, Mr. Meyer wrote a long letter, 

the following extracts from which are of interest: 

This frost there in Southern Florida must 
have been a nightmare to visitors and natives 
alike. Your frosted herbarium must be a real 
curio. I wish I could see it. V/e surely have 
our disappointments in plant introduction. After 
adventurous collecting trips after long journeys 
over lands and seas, after having stood personal 
and other treatments, by "doctors", after months 
of tedious nursing and final successful establish- 
ment, then "King "F'rost" steps ur»on the scene and 
tells the immigrant that he or she had no business 
in getting where they were. Life is a cruel affair .» 

You are asking me whether these Chinese cab- 
bages are preserved in any way. Yes, some of the 
loose-headed varieties are dried in the sun and 
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wind, some are pickled with salt and spices; 
some are salted and dried, and the German R. C. 
missionaries in Yen chow foo, Shantung, make a 
fine "sauerkrout " (am I allowed to use this word 
nowadays?) out of them. The dry-salted variety, 
cut into small strips, is very appetizing; the 
wet-salted ones, however, are rather "rich" in 
odor and look at times peculiar, to say the 
least. In King's "Farmers of Forty Centuries" 
on p. 1?9 you'll find a picture of wet "salted 
cabbage" such as is made from loose-headed pai 
ts'ai and from some species of Sinapis. 

Of all things, however, good pai ts'ai is 
not a vegetable to be grown by an araateur in 
some old back-yard. Neither is broccoli and 
similar high-class vegetables; they can only be 
grov/n by those "who mix brains with the soil". 

As regards ginger-rhizomes, yes, we will 
send some this fall, when the right shipping 
season has arrived. I am surprised that a few 
plants of Shantung ginger pulled thru' the whole 
winter at Brooksville. I suppose they were 
covered up like sugar-cane stximps in Louisiana. 
Northern ginger needs less heat and less moisture 
than the ordinary Louisiana sugar-cane. --If only 
I could nurse some of my own plant introductions! 
Perhaps late in life it may yet come about.' 

Letter of May ?, If 17 (the last that has 
come in), together with enclosures. I notice 
the general preparedness spirit and the groping 
about what-to-do-idea. I do wonder what may come 
up in which you need my advice or assistance. 
The thing America is in now is so gigantic that 
a few v/ords of an individual somewhere in China 
have less effect than the braying of an ass in 
some desert. 

•^s regards conservation of manures, I wrote 
you already. The bucket system, on the farm and 
in suburbs, and tank system, in cities and towns, 
have to be introduced with the utmost speed. In- 
stead of washing everything away with water, dry, 
sifted soil and dry ashes have to be used. Tank 
R.R. cars and tank-wagons should bring the mal- 
odoriferous material from the towns to the country. 
Intense cultivation, long hours of work, little 
recreation, these are the things that make for 
great harvests of luscious vegetables. As re- 
gards using liquid manures,- yes, in China their 
use is universal, but they are quite dangerous on 
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vegetables that are eaten rav/. Compost is the 
best form in which various substances can be 
brought back to the land. Tt is no mean work 
to make a good compost heap. It requires strong - 
muscle and back, add the carting and carrying 
away of the material from the yard to the field 
is a time consuming work. As you realize, not 
all people can do this work. Those doing of- 
fice and factory work will find out that they 
cannot combine the two. 

As regards grov/ing vegetables in midsummer; 
well, I suggest for the Southern States some of 
the follov/ing: Dolichos sesquipedalis for its 
long pods; Lagenaria vulgaris var. clavata , for 
its tender young gourds, Benincasia cerif era for 
its gourds; Ipomaea aquat ica on low lands, for its 
greens, like spinach; Amaranthus blitum and A. 
tricolor for their greens, like spinach. New 
Zealand spinach ( Tetragonia. expansa ) , the ice- 
plant ( Mesembryanthemum crystalinum ) for sea- 
shore gardens, as spinach; Portulaca oleracea , on 
alkaline lands, as spinach. Jack beans, Canavallia 
ensiformis , for its tender young string beans. Pods 
of both the cowpea and the yard-long bean can be 
dried and kept for winter use. Sv/eet potatoes can 
be sliced, frozen hard,' then dried in the sun and 
kept for a long time (the Chinese in Shantung do 
so when their sweet potatoes have produced an abund- 
ant crop). Please call these few items to the at- 
tention of Mr. Henderson, who, as you state, is 
working on these problems. 

I am perfectly amazed at your statement that 
the De-oartment was forbidden to investigate the 
opium-poppy industry. Who gave that order? I do 
hope some wholesale drxig firm profited by such an 
assinine order,' 

Drying of vegetables, fruits, meats, etc, 
for home uses is no small thing. In cities it 
really can not be done; in suburbs and the 
country it will go up to a degree, but, in the 
Y/estern United States, far better than in the 
humid East. In moist climates salting and can- 
ning for vegetables and salting and smoking for 
meats are the methods that v/ill give better re- 
sults than drying or evaporation. In Amsterdam, 
my mother found out that evaporated vegetables for 
soups, etc., v/ere too dear to be used as an every- 
day affair; celery, sorrel, carrots, cabbage, 
parsley, all these fresh winter vegetables gave 
more flavor and were far cheaper. 
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It grieves me to hear of the sudden death of 
Miss Reynolds; so much to lire for yet I 

I wish I could hare a talk with you on many 
a subject; I often think that this life I am lead- 
ing here, with its many worries, its "loneliness, 
its lack of contact with people of similar aims 
and thoughts as mine, etc., etc., is perhaps not 
the thing I ought to continue much longer. The 
difficulty is, v/ho will give me solid advice and 
council? 

V/e are just in the midst of the loquat sea- 
son and there is a great lot of variation in size 
and flower of these fruits. I have not found a 
seedless one yet, neither any one with a red 
color, like Mr. Taylor told me to look out for, 
twelve years ago. 

Quite a lot of "Wong tsai" ( Ipomaea aquatica ) 
is on the market; also lots of "Han tsai" ( Amaran - 
thus Ijlittun and A. tricolor ) . The last tastes and 
looks, when 'boiled, very much like spinach. 

Y/e are also having peaches of the honey type 
but so hard and sour that they have to be boiled; 
the Chinese eat them raw and enjoy the crushing 
of the flesh between their teeth. The weather- is 
sultry and rainy these last weeks, and far from 
bracing. My interpreter feels it even more so 
and is by far not as bright as up north. He also 
cannot get along so well with the people here, who 
have no use for northern people and they refuse 
often to give him information. 

Hankow is one of the great coolie towns in 
China, and culture throughout Hupeh is at a very 
low ebb. Thanks to wars, revolutions and long 
periods of isolation, intellect has not been at a 
premiiim and coolie breeding keeps everything dov/n 
to a dead level. The heads of great firms here 
are mostly Cantonese and Ningpo-men, v;ho are 
among theNmost enterprising of all Chinese. 

One question I like to do,- what will Wilson 
Popenoe do v/hen he is through with Guatemala? 
Have you discussed with him the South China problem 
and Indo-China, Siam and Burma? 

Another problem,- has anyone ever attempted to 
cross Prunus aerrulata and P. lannessian a with P. 
avium and others of the Cerasus type? If not, it 
ought to be done, so as to get new hardy types of 
flov/ering cherries. 

T have quite a few fotos still on hand which 
I'll describe, number, and index and send them at 
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intervals to you. Then I also have l50-?00 Ihs. 
of beans, rices and vegetables seeds which have 
to be described and shipped. T never get through 
with work as long as I remain here in this strange 
land, which fascinates and repels at the same time. 

On June l8, 1917, from Hankow, Mr. Meyer transmitted 20 
films and prints, llos. 13?90 to 13309. and on June PO , 1917, 
from the same city, 28 films and prints, Nos. 12402 to 12429. 
As usual Mr. Meyer made certain requests regarding these 
photographs, all of which v/ere complied v/ith. Kis photo- 
graphic albums were brought up to date. In the letter of 
June 20, 1917, Mr. Meyer closed with the following para- 
graph: 

Prof. L. H. Bailey is botanizing in 
So. Honan, about 5 hrs. by train from here; 
he writes me that it is very wet there and 
he has charcoal fires going all day long to 
dry his specimens. The Prof. T/ill not stay 
long in China this time and has engaged ac- 
comodations on a S.S. leaving Shanghai for 
the U.S.A. in early August. T do not think 
he is entirely in love with this land and 
its inhabitants. I would like to hear him 
give a lecture on Chinese agriculture; it 
would be of profound interest to an old hand 
like I. ~ 

In a letter of June 22, 1917, from Hankow, explaining his 

cable regarding the unexpended balance on his letter of 

author is-.ation, Mr. Meyer included the following paragraph, 

so foreign to his general tone: 

Supioese I become ill here in China 
or I should meet with an accident, would 
my par diem stop entirely? 

Would my salary also stop entirely 
after being unable to do any official work? 

Formerly I never wrote about such items 
and in the rush and grind of Washington life 


m 
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I did not come to talk a"bout it either; now 
however, in these serious times, grave thoughts 
come up from time to time. 

On June ?3, I917, from Hankow, Mr. Meyer wrote in part as 
follows to Mr. Stuntz: 

I studied the leaflet on the genus -AmyKdalus 
by Mr. Ricker and I am not satisfied with it. A. 
dehiscens is a synonym of A. tangutica ; the last 
name is not even given, though I sent in many 
seeds of it. Why is A. davidiana left out, v/hile 
a variety of it has "been listed? A. persica potan - 
ini does not exist; A. potanini is""quite distinct 
from a peach. My material will prove it, if it 
still exists. A. petzoldii does not exist; it 
simply is Prunus triloba . 

V/hat is the real difference between an Amyg - 
dal us and a Prunu s? I had talks about this problem 
with Messrs. Rehder and Wilson at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum but we all agreed that Amygdalus , Prunus , 
and Cera s us flow into each other thru intermediate 
forms. Should Mr. Ricker have any publication on 
this subject I'll be pleased to receive it. 


As regards sending in Chinese characters 
with the material I have collected, I'll try to 
do. Y/ho is there in our Office who can compare 
them with those in Giles' Dictionary? As re- 
gards Anglicizing of Chinese characters, you 
knov/ that it can only be done partly and then 
Giles gives only Mandarin dialect while for in- 
stance here in Hupeh the pronunciation is quite 
different in many cases. For instance, the 
character for green is pronounced in Peking as 
"111"; here in Hupeh it is pronounced "loh". 
"Beechi" of Peking becomes "Peechi " here ( Ble - 
ocharis tuberosa ) . Nov/, are we going to give 
Peking names to Hupeh and Hunan products? We 
ought to have had a conference about this, like 
we ought to have had about so many a thing. 

No, Mr. Rehder cannot identify these Chinese 
pears from my fotos alone; it will assist him, 
but - very much work remains to be done on these 
pears here in China. 

As regards my future exploration trips here 
in this land, who will be able to predict them? 
The world is in such a terrible state of chaos 
that anything may happen, even that what was 
least expected. 
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So, China, of course, can never give, us as 
much as the north and central parts have done. 
Her climate is too mild for that; witness the 
destruction done ty the last freeze in the South, 
which seems to show that lychis protably never 
can be grown on the mainland of the United States; 
that is, never commercially. 

Another problem: I would like to get a list 
of subjects on which fotographs are desired, so 
as to guide me here in China in taking fotos of 
such things only as are desired. (This list to 
be made up in cooperation with Messrs, Fairchild, 
Dorsett, Bisset, Young, Henderson, and others 
v/ho work on field problems.) 

I hear but little any longer from Mr. Pair- 
child. His long periods of absence from the 
Office and the great amountjof accumulated v/ork 
he has to wade thru when he' returns explain of 
course his inability to write. I v/ish I v/as in 
closer contact with various specialists who 
could ask me specific questions; it would give 
me a lot of guidance. 

Some very well-to-do friends of mine in 
Holland want me to go to Sumatra in a highland 
district where it is cool enough to raise po- 
tatoes and I v/ould become some sort of a lord 
there; that is an Agricultural Advisor, and T 
would be given liberty to collect specimens, 
perhaps wherever I v/anted to go, 

Mr. Wm. Purdom is in Peking, where he has a 
three years contract with the Chinese Government 
as a forestry expert, at the salary of $600,00 
Mex. per month, which at the present rate of 
exchange is close to $5i000.00 U. S. gold per 
an nvm . 

My intentions are to leave for the Mountains 
of IT. W. Hupeh, above Hsing chan, within a v/eek 
or so, when I am thru with my extensive ad- 
ministrative labors and v/hen the seeds and speci- 
mens have all been shipped off. It will be hot, 
I know that J V.'e are having here the mercury up. 
to between 85 and 95 every day and when one has 
to march over slippery cobblestones at that tem- 
perature all day long and has to sleei) at night 
in inns infested with vermin and having syph- 
ilitic people all around, observing one's habits, 
one does not always feel happy, ^^ell, that's 
exploration work and should one meet with an ac- 
cident one is kicked out of the service v/ithout 
a pension, like naval and military people at 
least receive. 
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Should anything of importance happen, please 
keep me advised, 

Mr. Stuntz replied to this letter on July 31. 1917, as fol- 

lov/s; 

In reply to your letter of June ?3, I will 
try to answer some of your queries. 

Mr. Ricker's leaflet on Amygdalus was not in 
any way an fifctempt to study the genus, "but 
simply aimed at bringing together as Amypdalu s 
spp. the numerous Prunu s spp. which have teen 
placed in the section ■^Mnygdalus of that great 
genus. I do not believe that it is going to be 
possible to draw any definite line between Amyg- 
dalus and Prunus, yet it is convenient for de- 
partmental purposes to consider the plum and 
the peach as belonging to distinct genera, or 
at least what I call "horticultural genera". Tn 
other words, for horticultural purposes it is 
convenient to consider these plants as not con- 
generic. In view of his method of handling the 
genus, Kicker is of course warranted in leaving 
out Davidiana. As it was based entirely on 
the literature of the genera and not on plants, 
I suppose that he v/as v/arranted in including 
certain doubtful species. 

The Chinese characters as you send them in 
v/ill be checked with Giles' Dictionary by myself 
in accordance with the suggestions made by Mr. 
Swingle. He believes that while the native form 
of the name is desirable, yet the local name is 
so frequently a mere variation of the Mandarin 
name widely known throughout China that the 
Mandarin name based on the characters should be 
the one used. There is no doubt that there is 
considerable variation betv/een the Mandarin and 
Cantonese, - for instance, the"Haak yip" variety 
of litchi is entirely distinct in sound at least 
from the "Hei yeh", which is the Mandarin for 
the same name. I believe that the best thing 
for us to do would be to use the Mandarin name 
with the local form of the name in parenthesis 
thereafter. For instance, "Hei yeh" with "Haak 
yip" in parenthesis, v/ith the name of the province 
added vrtiere the local f oi'm is used. A number of 
inventories have gone to press with simply the 
Mandarin form of name except v/hen the colloquial 
form is widely different from it, in which case 
both are given. 
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As soon as I can I will try to get the 
list of photographic subjects desired, but it 
is pretty difficult to get the various members 
of the office force together on account of sum- 
mer vacations, field trips, and the general low 
ebb of office affairs. Our force is materially 
reduced by resignations and transfers to other 
offices, the latest transfer being that of Mr. 
H. H. Howell to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Although we are having temperatures of 104° 
in the shade here in Washington, I do not envy 
you your v/ork in central China in the slightest, 
as we can at least keep free from contact with 
the conditions which you are finding there. 

On September ?7, 1917, in a letter from Kingmen, Hupeh, Mr. 

Meyer wrote: 

As regards Mr. Swingle's idea that a 
local name is frequently a mere variation 
of the Mandarin one, well, that's a start- 
^ ling viewpoint. I personally know that the 
Mandarin simply is an attempt to render the 
name of a southern product acceptable to the 
tongue of a large number of people who could 
not pronounce the real name. For real southern 
products, such as varieties of lychees and lun- 
gans, I certainly v/ould not give a Mandarin name, 
for they are not known by such names in the lo- 
calities, v/here they grow. . What you ought to 
give in the inventories are the Chinese char- 
acters for the products, that ties them up to 
the country of origin, irrespective of pro- 
nunciation, etc., etc. 

On June ?3 , 191?, from Hankow, Mr. Meyer wrote Mr. Bisset in 

part as follows: 

Getting better stocks for pliims and 
cherries'; yes, that is some probleml For 
what sections of the United States do you 
want them? 

There are many forms of Prunus and 
Cerasus in western China, also in Man- 
churia and Japan; to get seeds, however, 
in quantity , that is the great question. 
It is not alv/ays easy to find a thing like 
the Davidiana peach, which happens to be 
fairly common in and around Peking. 
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Have you tried Prunus mume and P. trlflora 
as stocks for plums and P. lannesiana for cher- 
ries? These three might "be gotten in quantities 
from Japan, when special requests are made for 
them. V/e surely ought to try to iaave col- 
lections of various species of Prunus, itoygdalus 
and Gerasus at our station^, so that we could 
experiment in a small way on these stock problems. 

Mr. Bisset answered this letter on August 2, I917, as follows: 

As to stocks for plums and cherries, you 
ask for what sections of the United States do 
we want them. V/e want them for all sections where 
it is possible to grov/ such things. For instance, 
we need better stock than we now have in any of 
our fruit-growing sections and and we would like 
to get a good stock for the plum in Florida. As 
for the cherry - you know cherries do not do 
well south of the northern Georgia line and, 
while v;e have no report, we are in hopes that the 
Tang si cherry - p s eudo c er asu s - v/ill extend the 
clierry line a little further south. We are ad- 
vised by Mr. Harry Stabler, of Yuba City, Calif., 
that the wild forms of serrulat a have proven a 
very good stock for the cherry in the vicinity 
of Yuba City and Marysville; proving in fact to 
be a better stock than the fonns they have been 
using heretofore. One thing vie are not sure of, 
however, v;hich is, how long-lived this stock will 
be, hence almost any wild cherry that you run 
across will be of great interest to us and to 
fruit-growers in general. Again, I am not sure 
that you know that the cherries do very poorly 
in Minnesota and others of our Middle North States, 
so that a hardier cherry would be extremely valuable 
for our colder states 

No, we have not tried personally the Prunus 
mume or P. tri fp liata for the pliims, nor P. lannesi - 
ana for the cherry. "f^Q have orders out for 100 
pounds of seed of Prunus niume, however, and this 
will give us a number of stocks for making the 
test. Of the other two we shall order some seed 
and see what v/e can do with them. 

You are quite right in saying that we should 
have a collection of the various species of Prunus, 
Amygdalus and Cerasus at. our stations. Vv'e are 
getting together quite an interesting collection 
of these plants at our Chico and Yarrov/ stations, 
and hope that we shall secure many more interesting 
forms to add to these collections. 

Mr. Wight, of Prof. Corbett's office, is also 
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deeply interested in the stock question and is 
doing some special v/ork in regard to the con- 
geniality of the various stocks for our commercial 
fruits, so that "before long, if the good work is 
kept up, we should knov/ more than v/e do at the 
present time alsout the great stock question. 

Mr. Meyer v;rote Mr. Eisset on September ?7, 1917. from King 

men, Hupeh: 

Your remarks concerning various stocks 
wanted for plums and for cherries I am digest- 
ing. I am positive that the Tangsi cherry will 
do well in So. Georgia, Florida (northern and 
eastern sections). So. Alabama, So. Louisiana, 
Eastern Texas and well into Mexico. It occurs 
here in Central China fon its own roots J ) to- 
gether v/ith the coir palm ( Tr achy carpus excelsa ) 
with pomeloes, loquats, Cupressus funebris , 
Ligustrum lucidum , Osmanthus fragrans , Fjcus 
rep ens , Tracheloapermum j asminoides, Pitto- 
sporum tbbirg) and moire of such plants. It 
suffers froBi/borers, gum-disease, aphis and 
certain caterpillars, so it has not an easy 
time in a land like China, where sprays are 
unknown. 

Then you need a good stock for plums in 
Florida. Have you asked Mr. Weidman Groff what 
they use around Canton? In Central China it 
seems that Prunus salicina is used, but per- 
haps P. mum e also, altho* I could not say for 
sure."" 

AS regards cherries for our cold and dry 
Northern states,- no, there a xe no cherries on 
this earth for these sections ; we will have to 
breed them out of many species and the bush 
species will give the. best satisfaction. The 
only bush-cherry that I know which is cultivated 
in the Ural and in Western Siberia, is Prunus 
charanaecerasus (syn. P, fruticosa ) , (See my 
fotos 5785-5788 incl.J. It stands 40° F. below 
zero and dry hot summers. 

On June ?6, 1917. Mr. Fairchild cabled Mr. Meyer in care of 

the American Consul in Shanghai as follows: 

Heimer sails July 1? Nippon Maru. Cooperate fully. 
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Mr. ITairchild wrote the next day, June ?7. 1917, explaining 
the cahle and enclosing copies of certain of Prof. Reimer's 
letters regarding his proposed trip to Japan and China after 
Pyrus spp. . Part of Mr. Pairchild's letter of June 21 to Mr. 

Meyer reads: 

Of course, I do not expect you to sacrifice 
everything in order to get these seeds for Mr. 
Reimer, but I do think that the subject is a very 
important one, and, inasinuch as you have already 
made your plans to get them, you should by all 
means leave no stone unturned to secure a con- 
siderable quantity of seed for these experiments 
in Oregon. You know Reimer and I do not, but 
from what I hear of him I think you will have no 
trouble in cooperating to the fullest extent 
possible with him. 

I am very glad to see that J'yrus calleryana 
is such a remarkable species. A really immune 
stock for the pear, which will grow in our hot 
summer climate, may be a tremendous factor in the 
pear industry. If the tree is a tremendous bearer 
and is used only for a stock, it may bring down 
the -nrice of pear seedlings materially. 

*It is rather unfortunate that the ripening 
season of the calleryana coincides so closely with 
ussuriensis, for if this were not the case, Mr. 
Reimer could doubtless arrange to visit the cal- 
leryana region first and later the region occupied 
tiy Pyrus ussuriensis . Perhaps he can do this 
anyway . 

In a letter of June P6, 1917, to Prof. Reimer, Mr. Fairchild 
suggested that Mr. Meyer might go after P. ussurJensis and 
he. (Reimer) might secure P. calleryana at the same time. He 

added: 

You will understand, of course, my dear 
Mr. Reimer, that Meyer will not feel like drop- 
T)ing all his own plans to help you get what you 
want, neither do we think that necessary, but 
he will go so far as to secure the seeds he has 
started out after. You must not be surprised to 
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find that he feels his own arrangements are ad- 
equate to insure the collection of large quan- 
tities of seeds. Professional pride would come 
in here. I have felt that your mission was more 
for the purpose of studying the trees and their 
variation than for the actual getting of large 
quantities of seeds, v/hich I am siire Meyer with 
all his Chinese experience could probably get as . 
easily or more so than you could. X have 
traveled v/ith other scientific men in foreign 
countries, and I caution you, as I have alv/ays 
cautioned Meyer, not to expect too much of the 
other fellow. 

Mr. Reimer's introductions of Pyrus spp. are recorded under 
our ITos. 458?0 to A^Q^Q , received February 15 and 16, 1918. 
(See our project report "Pyrus Introductions for Stocks, 
Breeding, and Other Purposes".) — Mr. Meyer's next letter was 
dated June 28, 1917, written an Hankow, and transmitted his 
No a. 2385a to P392a. These reached us September 18, 1917, 
and were given SPI Uos. 4518^ to 45189. The material con- 
sisted of two numbers of -^aranthus gan/Jetlcus , one of 
Ipomoea reptans , and five of Brassica pekinensis . 

On July ?7, 1917, also from Hankow, Mr. Meyer wrote 
transmitting a box of seeds and specimens, his Wos. 2393a 
to 2445a. This box reached us on October 6, 1917. The 
specimens were distributed according to Mr. Meyer's sug- 
gestions. The seeds, given SPI Nos. 45263 to 453?0 and 
45605, included the following: 

45263, Brassica sp. , 

45264, Perilla nankinensis, 

45265, Perilla frutescens, 

45266, Oryza sativa, 

45267, Oryza sativa, 
'^5''68, Oryza sativa, 
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45269 
45296 
45297 
45298 

45299 
45300 
45301 

45302 

45303 

45304 

4530 5 
45308 

45309 
45310 
45311 
45312 

45313 

45314 

45315 
45316 

45317 
45318 
45319 

45320 

45605 


to 45295. Soja max, 
Phaseolus vulgaris, 
Phaseolus vulgaris, 
Phaseolus angularis, 
Phaseolus angularis, 
Phaseolus aureus, 
Vigna sinensis, 
Vigna cylindrica, 
Pi sum sativiim, 
Pisxjm sativum, 

7, Vicia faba, 
Lentilla lens, 
Indigofera tinctoria, 
Brassica sp. , 
Citrus sp. , 
Citrus sp. , 
Citrus grandis. 
Citrus grandis. 
Citrus sp., 
Oryza sativa, 
Holcus sativa, 
Phaseolus aureus, 
Araugdalus persica, 
Amygdalus persica, 
Polygonum tinctorium. 


Mr. Meyer wrote in this letter of July 27, 1917: 

V/ould you please write Mr. Schmitz how 
to dispose of this case, but by all means 
not by the Galveston route.' It may be some 
months possibly before it arrives in San 
Francisco, for there is almost no space 
available for cargo for Trans-Pacific steamers. 

I am in possession of several letters 
from you, which I'll ansv/er in due time. 

The weather here is at times so sultry 
and hot that one can hardly keep body and 
mind together; most foreigners have left Han- 
kow and are up in the mountains here and there, 
I also might have left ere this, but — my in- 
terpreter first felt unwell for some days and 
was worrying about his family in Peking dur- 
ing the fighting there a few weeks ago and 
now he has simply left me and probably will 
not return any more. He did not like the 
people, the climate and the food down here 
and never thinking about his employer's dif- 
ficulties, simply "threw up the sponge". . 

Life here certainly makes one at times 
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disheartened! 

I got another man, "but he will need lots 
of training again "before he knows about my work 
what the other one did! 

Mr. Eairchild wrote Mr. Meyer the following interesting let- 
ter on July 27, 1917: ' 

My dear Meyer: 

It will "be hard to give you a reflection 
of conditions here in Washington, - streets 
filled with soldiers, the town filling up with 
people, prolDably 50,000 nev/ residents here 
since the first of January, auto traffic con- 
gesting every important street corner, and the 
whole town as "busy as it is in the busiest week 
of Christmas time, and here we are nearly the 
first of August. 

On account of the war, and the need for 
space here in this building by branches of the 
service more closely connected with the war 
program, we are to move our offices up to 13th 
and P Sts., a new large office building where 
we get nearly twice as much floor space as we 
have here, though not twice as much light. We 
will probably get up there about the 1st of 
September. We shall feel the move very keenly, 
but I have come to feel that all changes of 
location have compensating advantages, as T 
believe we will find when we get up there. A 
fewer number of interruptions from unimportant 
callers will be one thing, and more time to gire 
to the serious questions of plant introduction 

wo rk . 

I am very sorry that I have had to neglect 
my personal contacts v;ith you through letters as 
of old. I realize keenly that you must feel the 
need of suggestions for your exploration work, 
but I assure you that the crowd of daily duties 
make these long distance calls for suggestions 
very difficult to handle. This is increased of 
course as the years go by, by a decreasing 
familiarity v;ith Chinese conditions gained by 
personal experiences in China. It is nov/ fifteen 
years since I was there, unfortunately, and many 
of my memories are becoming dim. I can give you, 
however, a reflection of a change in the attitude 
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of the public towards all these questions of 
foods which is taking place in America. There 
never was such an awakening of interest in all 
kinds of foods as there is in this country now. 
Of course the question which every one asks in 
regard to the new foods is whether they will "be 
cheaper than something with which he is familiar. 
The question of expense is naturally upperaost 
in everyone's mind. 

You will do a real service if you will in- 
vestigate and report, with excellent photographs, 
of any of the uses of the soy bean. I have en- 
couraged Mr. Henderson to try experiments in 
sprouting the soy bean, the mung, the lima and 
other beans. I believe there is something to be 
done along this line, and I believe that people 
can easily be taught how to sprout these beans 
and use them in the winter in place of fresh 
vegetables. If there are any other Chinese 
methods than those which you have already 
described, we would like to have them. In look- 
ing over the descriptions which you sent in, Hen- 
derson failed to find that they completely covered 
the whole process, and he had to work out certain 
methods of his own, better adapted perhaps to our 
own conditions. 

I have written you about soy bean cheese, and 
I think I have also written you about the dried 
fruit proposition. I do not know that I mentioned 
a study of the preserved fruits, canned fruits and 
vegetables used by the Chinese, - I am not sure 
that there is anything in their methods that is 
applicable to American conditions. 

There is one big subject of interest that we 
have overlooked. I was reminded of it the other 
day when I took my friend Mr, George up to show 
him some of our flowering mume trees. I found on 
the ground a handful of ripe fruit, - not a single 
one of these fruits had been attacked by cur- 
culio and not one of them showed any signs of rot. 
I understand there are a great many varieties of 
these mixmes in Japan, and that they came originally 
from China. I think a thorough study should be 
made of this whole question of Prunus mume and its 
introduction into America as a fruit tree. The 
fruits produced on my place v/ere delicious; they 
were not sour as I expected to find them. They 
reminded me more in flavor of the American wild 
plum, and my friend was delighted with them. 
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®'hat we want is a quantity of seed for stocks, 
and budv/ood of the best varieties of mumes, 
photographs of the mumes themselves, and full 
accounts of the methods of preparing them. You 
will remember sending some beautiful green 
mumes which had been prepared in a peculiar 
way, and which we all thought were very good. 
A thorough investigation such as you made of 
the jujube ought to be made of the mumes, and 
it would be well on your return from China to 
stop over in Japan long enough to round up the 
question there. We ought to have grov;ing in this 
country all the principal varieties of this re- 
markable fruit tree. It is a commentary on our 
work that the Japanese army should recognize the 
mume as an invaluable part of the army ration, 
and that we have not growing in the United States 
anywhere even a small test orchard of this remark- 
able fruit tree, ^e should like to have speci- 
miens of all the different kinds of preserved 
mumes that you can lay your hands on, with full 
accounts of hov/ they are made." 

I have just gone over with Mr. Bis set the 
Chico inventory, and have asked Mr. Russell to 
prepare a full statement of all of your in- 
troductions of jujube which are represented by 
living trees in this country and all that have 
been lost. I am afraid this will be a dis- 
couraging list to you, but it may enable you to 
secure through your friends or possibly through ' 
your own efforts, some of the most valuable var- 
ieties which have been lost. You will be glad 
to know that Mr. Mills, who owns a large estate 
not far from Chico, v/ants to put out five or ten 
acres of jujubes next year, provided we can 
supply the trees. The work of propagation has 
not progressed as rapidly as I wish it might, - 
the difficulty seems to be to get a sufficient 
quantity of budwood. 

You do not say anything in your letter 
about bamboos. Do not forget that we have be- 
fore us the big problem of establishing in the 
delta of the Mississippi large groves of the 
edible bamboo and other species which have been 
introduced. It is very unfortunate that we did 
not start our plantation on that great delta, 
or near Savannah, where the large plantation of 
Indian bamboo is growing. I had dinner last 
night with Mr. Mcllhenny's brother, who is Chief 
of the Civil Service Commission, and he told me 
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that he felt convinced from seeing the planta- 
tions which his brother has at Avery Island, and 
knowing the conditions down there, that we v^ere 
quite right in estimating that thousands of acres 
of 'bamboo could be grown on the delta of the 
Mississippi. On the day that I visited the 
Savannah plantation in company with Mr. Barbour 
Lathrop with the idea of finding out whether 
it would make an appropriate gift from him to 
this Government, I received a telegram ordering 
me back to Washington on account of the war. 
Since then things have gone from "bad to worse", 
and I have no idea whether that plantation will 
ever come into the hands of the Government. It 
ought to be owned by us and be operated as an 
experiment station for bamboos. 

You speak in one of your recent letters of 
wishing you had some one to advise you. My dear 
Meyer, these are times v/hen we all need advice, 
but unfortunately there are times when those who 
try to advise feel peculiarly incompetent to do 
so. I might easily advise you to come back to 
this country and take up the breeding of plants, 
but I do not feel sure that a man of your rest- 
less disposition will be contented with the 
necessarily quiet life of a plant breeder. There 
will always be a place for you here, - there will 
always be work for you to do at the Field Stations, 
and I v/ill do my best to make arrangements so 
that you can move from place to place in con- 
nection T/ith the developmeitit of any of your "pets". 
I think you can feel perfectly confident, provided 
this war does not entirely upset all our plans, 
of returning to a position in the Department where 
you will be taken care of as long as you con- 
tinue to do conscientious v/ork. V/hile it is true 
that the Government has not a pension system for 
its employes, it has not in my experience thrown 
them out without giving them an adequate op- 
portunity to save up enough to make a comfortable 
annuity in their old age. There is a strong 
sentiment now for a pension of superannuated em- 
ployes and I would not be surprised if it were 
enacted into a law. 

I must now stop and take up other pressing 
duties. Hoping that you are recovering from 
your temporary indisposition, and with kindest 
regards, I remain. 

On August 1, 1917 » from Hankow „ Mr. Meyer wrote as 

follows: 
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Dear Mr. I'air child: 

A number of letters from you have come in 
of late and I'll answer them before I disappear 
for some time in the vnMds. 

Letter of May 10, 191?. together with en- 
closures, all relating to the white pine blister 
rust. Yes, I'll be on the lookout for this 
fungus on either Ribes or Pinus armandi . It is 
only in the higher mountains that one finds these 
plants here in Central China. It is remarkable 
that this fungus ,is so extremely widely spread 
over the globe I 

Letter of May P4, I917. -^bout Prof. Reimer 
going to Japan and China. Yes, it is the best 
thing he could do; nobody could tell him exactly 
how pears behave in their native countries and 
since he is a man who has done independent in- 
vestigation work, he surely deserves support. 
I am somewhat afraid, however, that he over- 
estimates the ease and facilities of travel, 
especially in China, but we will see. 

As regards seeing Mr. Merrill, well, I'll 
postpone that until possibly this winter. Mat- 
ters are so unstable all over the world that we 
are only able to make plans a few weeks or a 
few months ahead . 

Letter of June 7, 1917. About the ?00 lbs. 
of seeds of Pistacia chinensis for Mr. Swingle. 
?/ell, I sav; a letter in Mr. Gilchrist's possession, 
at Ichang, in which the number POO occurred and I 
believe Mr. Cunningham, our Consul General here, 
wrote it. Now it is just possible that the 
stenographer made 200 out of 20. No, I did not 
make exactly a contract for 200 lbs. ; as such I 
will only send 10 to 20 lbs., although the tree 
really is well worth while disseminating on a 
large scale. Your remark, that 200 lbs. would 
be more than you care to handle under vmr con- 
ditions, seems to show that our gardens and of- 
fice may be short of funds and of help. I hope 
the large quantities of Amygdalus davidiana , Pinus 
bungeana , walnuts and jujubes I sent in this 
winter can be handled, otherwise enterprising 
nurserymen might take them over. 

As regards a climatic phenomena, known as 
the February thaw in America, no, I do not think 
we have anything like it here in China. There 
are too many mountain ranges running from the 
east to the west and bodies of air cannot move 
freely north and south, as in Amel-ica. One 
therefore finds a slow cooling off in the fall 
and a slow warming up in the spring of almost 
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the whole climate of Asia and especially in China. 

The vegetation does not av/ake prematurely 
and it seems that only at rare occasions 'blossoras 
of early flowering trees get frozen. Dry winds 
hovj-ever at times do much damage to the setting 
of fruit and as regards the tung oil trees, the 
Chinese say that there v/ill be a short crop this 
year on account of an unusual dry and windy 
spring in Szechuan and Western Hupeh, which made 
the flowers dry up without making them set. As 
a result tung oil is rising steadily in price 
and just now is 15 Hankow Tls. p. picol (about 
U.S. gold $14.75- p. 125 I'bs.) Three years ago 
it was Tls. 6.00 p. picol, as Mr. Mann, of Gil- 
lespie, told me a fevr hours ago. 

Tung oil tree cultivation in America borders 
on gambling. It may , it may not , become a suc- 
cess] From an official standpoint it is somewhat 
risky to advise private parties to go in for it.' 
Mountain slopes in Porto Rico might be fine places 
for this tung oil tree; they also have cheap and 
abundant human labor there. 

I am certainly very much interested to hear 
that Mrs. Kin has obtained a commission from the 
Bureau" of Chemistry to investigate the bean- 
cheese industry. I hope to see her observations 
one of these days. Perhaps I ought not to have 
spent as much time and labor upon this subject 
as I have done, but then — a subject like this 
is too fascinating to leave it alone. 

I do not think Mrs. Kin will find that bac- 
teria play much of a role in this bean-cheese af- 
fair; it seems a mould does the work. 

Strange to say, ray new interpreter tells me 
that in the Kiangsu province a vegetable cheese 
is made from pounded taro , which is stronger 
than bean-cheese. V/hat do you think of that? 
If it is correct then we can make cheese from. 
potatoes also and from peanuts, from grains and 
from v^at not. What a new series of food- 
products' v;e are going to obtain then. Please 
give these suggestions to the specialists in 
the Bureau of Chemistry. 

It pleases me very much that you and almost 
everybody to whom you served the bean-cheese, 
like it. Here in the East foreigners consider 
one a little bit peculiar if one happens to like 
a Chinese preparation and everything Chinese is 
ke-Dt away from their tables. Strange.' 

Did Mrs. Kin put you in touch with a N. Y. 
firm of Chinese products where this bean-cheese 
can be obtained? 
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As regards finding recipes for drying and 
pickling of fruits and vegetables, I suggest 
to have one of the many Woman's Clubs in America 
to go thru old-country cook books; gardening 
and farming papers and similar publications. 
They may find lots of things which the present 
generation has never heard of. 

The discovery of Dr. Lippmann that the var. 
of organism in the nodules on the roots of the 
soy bean has a whole lot to do with the amount 
of protein in the bean is of extreme interest, 
but, why is it then that one can, by selection, 
increase the amount of protein also? I'll try 
to collect some samples of soil, however, and 
some bean roots. For the making of bean-curd 
apparently only yellow arid greenish- yellow 
varieties of soy beans are used. I never heard 
as yet that other kinds were employed] 

Letter of June P?, I917 (the last of the 
lot). Yes, I received the cablegram all right: 
Reimer sails July IP Nippon Maru. Cooperate fully. 

The American Consul-General at Shanghai, 
Mr. Thomas Sammons, forwarded it by letter to me 
thru the Consul here. I have written Prof. Rei- 
mer a letter of welcome to the Par East and T 
think v/e will meet here somewhere. 

Thank you for these copies of correspondence 
v;ith him; they are giving me a pretty good idea 
of the trend of this whole affair. Prof. Reimer 
is apparently afraid that we will not supply him 
with enough seed. Well, to give all of the nur- 
serymen in the United i^tates seeds enough to 
supply blight-resistant stocks is some problem. 
I would not be a bit surprised if some enter- 
prising fellows are going to come out to China 
to collect large quantities of these wild pear 
seeds. Of course then it gets out of our snhere 
of work, altho with Amygdalus davidiana and with 
.ju.iubes our office has done a whole lot of plain 
nursery work. 

Prof. Reimer has not cabled me yet but he 
surely will write me some details of his plans 
and we can see then how we can cooperate. T am 
not going to leave central China until I have at 
least 100 lbs. of clean seeds of this Pyrusj cal - 
leryana and he can collect a lot of seed of P. 
ussuriensis at Shing lung shan in cooperation 
with Mr. J. C. Huston, altho the last seems to 
have been given notice to leave for a post as 
Vice-Consul at Nanking. I have written him, con- 
cerning this rumor, but^have not received any 
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reply. --You see, Mr. Fairchild, we have many, 
many matters to keep in consideration all the 
time and all of my work is only a one man's job 
and without having the benefit of the stimulat- 
ing influences of enthusiastic fellow-workers in 
,the same field. 

Uy old interpreter, who knew so much about 
this v/ork, has left me since a fortnight already. 
He didn't like the climate, the people and the 
food and the easiest way to get rid of such 
things is to quit, of course, and he did so. 
What would become of our social structure if we 
all did the satnej Of course no one can stand 
hardships forever and I long to have a garden 
of my own in a cool, bracing region, but, --I'll 
first try to finish a few pieces of work that 
have been entrusted to me. 

The overcrowded conditions here in Hupeh 
are due to indiscriminate breeding of human 
beings, not having much brains. China has had 
wars enoiigh and bloody revolutions by the 
hundreds, with the results that the better 
families have been exterminated all the time 
by the rabble, and coolies only have been left 
to perpetuate a non-intellectual race. 

How Science in the future will treat such 
over-crowded countries, alive with human weeds, 
I have no idea. Professor L. H. Bailey and my- 
self have had some solid talks about this sub- 
ject, but — v/e'had to admit that at the present 
we have no means of effecting a cure. 

T wonder whether you received my cablegram 
stating that I had SlJO.OO balance. I sent it 
off from here on June ??; your letter is dated 
June ?7, and was stamped June P9, 6:30 p.m., 
but you didn't mention a word about the receipt 
of it. 

I am intend to leave Hankow Saturday August 4 
by train for a station in the mountains in So. 
Horian, Chikungshan, by name. It is 5 hours by 
rail from here and there are many missionaries 
assembled there for the hot season and some know 
a whole lot about wild vegetation in the mountains. 
Then I'll cross into Hupeh to the S. E. and pass 
thru' a mountainous district until I strike the 
Han River and from there to Kingmen, v/here my con- 
tract for wild pear seeds comj)els me to be in 
early September. 

After that we'll see again what will happen. 

The weather is hot and at times extremely 
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sultry and depressing; I do not hope' to be com- 
pelled to spend another summer in this region. 

Political conditions are very unsettled in 
this T/hole land. Robbery is rife in many provinces 
and if Europe v;asn't in her death struggle, some 
attention would have been paid to this country 
here long ago. 

I am enclosing a letter concerning lumbang 
and perilla oils; T ansv/ered it to Mr. Cunningham, 
but both oils are rarely or never met v;ith in 
China. Perhaps the oil specialist of our De- 
partment can infoi'm these people v/here to get 
exact information. 

I also enclose a set of duplicate inventory 
notes, belonging to a shipment I wrote Mr. Dor- 
sett about a few days ago. T have not heard 
X from the shipping agency in Shanghai as yet 

v/hether it has been received or not. Mail 
routes are upset in China just now. Communi- 
cation by rail with Peking is impossible, since 
big stretches of roadbed have been washed out 
and S.S. service on the Yang tze has become quite 
irregular since several boats have been withdrawn 
and drafted into war service. 

On August 18, 1917, from Suichow, Hupeh, China, Mr. Meyer 

sent us a post card on which he wrote the following message: 

After a march of ?-l/? days from Kwang 
sui , on the R.R,, I am now here, en route for 
the Ta hung shan; after having explured that 
little known range, I'll leave for An lu foo 
and then on to King men for my wild pears. 
The days are quite hot, but the nights are 
turning cool, thank heavens! 

On September 8, 1917, from King men, Hupeh, Mr. Meyer 

wrote the following very interesting letter: 

Last night a bulky envelope came to me from 
Hankow and among the contents I also found some 
welcome letters from you. 

I feel very grateful for your kind v;ords 
in your message of June ?9, I917. Yes, such 
things as being unwell come to a man from time 
to time, just like periods of bad v/eather; one 
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has to face them and take care of one's self. 
Some day the world will be in happier con- 
ditions and it will reflect upon all of us. 

Of course, this exploration work with its 
continuous absence from people who can inspire 
one, gets pretty hard on one's nerves. One must 
be some sort of a reservoir that carries along 
all kinds of stores. Soldiers in the field have 
more dangers to face, but they get at least 
companionship and often recreation supplied to 
them. For about one month now I haven't seen a 
white person, for all of the missionaries are at 
the mountain and seaside resorts and travellers 
one rarely meets here in these parts of Kupeh. 

My new interpreter is of the sponge variety, 
that is, absorbing all and giving back little or 
nothing and this special work of mine is very 
hard to understand for Chinese anyway. They seem 
to consider it somewhat in the order of a silly 
thing to spend so much money for a few seeds or 

plants. 

Well, I have become so calloused to opinions 
of Chinese, that it matters but mighty little what 
they think, the whole race has become too weedy 
for lack of healthy contact with outside people 
during all of these past centuries, ^''ith the ex- 
.ception of a few they are quite satisfied v/ith 
the ways their forefathers did things; unless 
capable foreigners^ are allowed to supervise things, 
all sorts of innovations run again to nothing in 
a few years' time; even the main railroad from Pe- 
king to Hankow is getting to be in a truly de- 
plorable state of condition and it would not sur- 
prise us out here if the services would be stopped 
altogether not very long from now, 

I am quite pleased to hear in your letter 
of July 5, 1917, that my soy bean cheese samples 
have really created so much Interest, Mr, Men- 
derson wrote me a long letter on this problem; 
I cannot give him, however, much more information 
than what I wrote in my report to Mr, Morse and. 
on the fotos. Bean|curd and bean milk alwa5> s 
taste beany: The cheese, however, has lost this 
unpleasant characteristic. If soft bean curd is 
beaten up with sugar, it also improves much in 
flavor. 

I have not heard from Mrs. Kin as yet; she 
surely will get along without my assistance, for 
she "knows the ropes" here in her own land. 
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I am not quite satisfied with Mr. Reimer's 
ways. He has written me only one letter from 
Talent, in duplicate, and I enclose herewith one 
of them to you, to be filed. Then on September 
3d, in the evening, I received the following 
telegram: "Keyo-Seoul. F. N, Meyer iunerican 
Consulate Hanlcow retransmitted Kingmen arrive 
Hankow October 1. Letter follows. Reimer." 

He certainly ought to have written me from 
Japan aboiit his worK , for it is no small amount 
of time and funds we are spending in getting 
these pear seeds. 

As you see by his letter from Talent and his 
telegram from Chosen he must have changed his mind 
considerably while in Japan. 

Now in the meantime Mr. J. C. Huston has been 
transferred from Peking to Nanking and I hope 
young Mr. Tenney from our Legation at Peking can 
accompany Mr. Reimer to the Shing lung shan re- 
gion. I have written so to Mr. Reimer. 

I am not sure in how far he can rough it in 
this land and get what he wants. When he attends, 
however, to the collecting of seeds of Pyrus us- 
suriensis for the North, I am doing my share in 
getting seeds of the calleryana pear for the mild 
wintered sections of the United States. 

T got already over ^5 I^b. of clean seeds of 
a cultivated form of P. calleryana , called the 
"Chia fang li " or "Family" or "Tame crab-apple 
pear". And an American Missionary at Chikung shan, 
(extreme So. Honan, a mountainous resort near Sin 
tien, on the Peking-Hankow R. R.) is also collect- 
ing seeds for me. I suppose of this same domestic- 
ated fang li, although I told him distinctly I 
wanted the real wild one. I hope to hear from him 
almost any day, but mail takes 6 to 7 days from 
Hankow to here as the -hailroad is in disorder. 

I am somewhat in a dilemma here with these 
pear seeds; my former interpreter made the con- 
tract with some parties here and the understanding 
was that the wild pears ripened in early September. 
Now, hov/ever, we find that the cultivated type of 
calleryana pear ripens in this time and that the 
wild ones come 3 to 4 months later. Now here we 
are again. "Never do a thing for the first time" 
was the favorite saying to me of Prof. Hugo de 
Vries, v/hile I ran his experimental garden in Am- 
sterdam, and I find it as true a saying as the 
American advice: "Select your ancestors". How- 
ever, this pioneer work of ours has this advantage 
that we can tell tjthers what to avoid. 
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I could get more of this domesticated t'ang 
li , but -- suppose the tree should not be immune, 
what then? In 2^ lbs. there are many thousands 
of trees and I think it is enough. After a few 
weeks I'll get 100 lbs. at least, of the real 
v/ild type. Hov7 many pounds of fruits it will 
take, I have no idea; for the domesticated type, 
which is perpetuated by grafting, we bought over 
2,000 lbs. of pears at the rate of one to two 
cents p. lb., according to quality and supply; 
we could not clean them ourselves of course and 
some 20 to 30 people have been at work on them 
and v/ere much pleased to make some money and be 
allowed to keep the cut-open little pears besides. 

Fow the collecting of all of this pear seed ■ 
brings up one big problem, viz., as soon as it 
becomes known among American nurserymen that the 
calleryana pear is an immune- to-b light stock, 
there will be many requests for seeds, -- not 
only one year but also in many years to follow. 
How shall we handle this problem? 

Of course some groves must be set out in 
suitable localities in California and Texas, so 
as to make us independent of the Chinese supply 
and such groves must be away fpom other pears 
and the trees at least 50 fe.et apart in all 
directions, for this pear grows to large size 
and loves exposure to sun and winds. Since it 
flowers toward the end of March and early April 
it must be planted in sections where no late 
frosts occur. It stands adobe soils and thrives 
at the edges of terraced rice fields as well as 
on dry and sterile hill-slopes, so there has not 
much care to be exercised as regards finding 
suitable locations for some groves. For needs of 
the coming 8 to 10 years we could inform the 
Yokohama Nursery Company about this pear and they 
surely could attend to this business, since they 
have got a branch office in Hankow. 

I'll have a solid talk about this problem 
with Mr. Reimer when he comes here and I wish you 
would have a conference with Mr. Waite, Mr. Dor- 
sett and others interested in this important 
problem. 

I am in receipt of a personal letter from 
Mr. F. T. Ramsey at Austin, Tex., in which he 
tells me about the unusual value of the jujube 
and the Davidiana peach for Texas. The jujube 
grows even on poor adobe land and bears well 
and February grafts on suckers v/ere literally 
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loaded with fruits late In the fall of the same 
yeax (1916) . 

The Davidlana peach as a stock makes very 
early bearers. 

I trust Mr. Ramsey will "be given a quantity 
of calleryana pear seed, since he is a man who 
has his heart and soul in all of these new things 
from China. 

I am verj'- ^glad that Mr. Popenoe has had so 
much success in Guatemala. In Plant Immigrants 
1?8 I see his discovery of a nev/ sp. of Persea 
in details; quite interesting: I wonder hov/ this 
coyo has escaped the attention of travellers for 
all "these centuries! "Verily, this old earth can 
"be cora"bed over a few times before all of the good 
things have been gathered in. 

In this same No. 1?8 I find that my hickory 
is called a tall tree, 40 to 65 feet. — Well, I 
never called it tall. I also did not knov/ that 
Castanea vilmoriniana occurred in Shantung, as 
is stated; T hardly think sol Mr. Wilson told ' 
me he found it in Western Hupeh and Eastern 
Szechuan. What do they say about this in Plantae 
Wiisonianae? 

In No. IPO, that has just reached me: this 
letter from Mr. .T. H. Cameron is fascinating; it 
opens one's eyes to the highlands of Central 
Africa. Lions beneath ?5 ft. heather and natives 
that worship their "tummy"; it beats old China . 
all hollowj Where on earth did Mr. Beagles find 
^^^^ Prunus glandulos a, which is pictured. -- 
Probably in some Cantonese store in San Francisco. 
Tip to this day I do not know the difference be- 
tween Prunus glandulosa , P. ^ iappnlca , P. ^japonica 
glandulosa , P. bungei and^P. humilis . ~- This 
whole lot seems to run together. 

In this Ko.lPO I think that behind the names 
of towns in China the provinces ought to have 
been placed, for instance I do not know where 
Bhanghang is (4?567) . And in No. 4?4?9 instead 
of India, Africa ought to have been written. 
Is Chung-ching the new way for writing Chungking 
in Szechuan (42533)? 

Thank you for the Farmers' Bulletin, "Drying 
Fruits and Vegetables in the Home". It is very 
'instructive and novel-reading; running, about, 
visiting movies, etc., ought to diminish when its 
suggestions are carried out. 

Your multigraphed paper, "ffihe Call of the Great 
War" reached me also. It sounds like a trumpet 
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call from another \vorld or from this earth a few 
thousand years hence, when possibly humanity will 
be crowded together like eeis in a tub. 

Behind all of this terror-inspiring literature, 
on which the socalled civilized world feeds today 
looms up this vast spectre: Failure ; It assumes 
many forms but remains the same throughout. 

Do you knov/ what the Chinese do v^en they 
have to deal with a bold pirate or a daring 
brigand they cannot conquer? They offer him a 
high post in their council and — peace returns: 

Diplomary of the international type could 
have prevented all of this suicide of the white 
nations, but it, like religions, 'isms, etc., 
they all failed and now the passions, pride, 
gains, etc., all call for more slaughter of the 
opposite parties; no voices of conciliation, 
fraternization, consideration, nothing but the 
red-hot blast of: Down with what we think is 
wrong. 

As regards your question whether the Chinese 
cut the leaves from their spring and early fall 
varieties of cabbage; yes, they do or rather 
they sow the seeds thickly and pull up the young 
plants and tie them up in bunches for sale. The 
consumers then cut off the roots, chop the greens 
up in short pieces, boil it and one eats it like 
endive or spinach. These spring and early fall 
or late summer types do not head and do not blanch, 
but are of dark or of light green color and of 
loose, open growth. They thrive best in a rich, 
well-aired soil and v/ither when great heat is 
experienced. The Dutch have a form of rape, 
called Raapstelen-Turnipsprouts, which they use 
in this way; this, however, is only an autumn 
vegetable. 

Here in this tow^n we have been unlucky to 
find good vegetables; there is only a small 
supply to be had of lotus-rhizomes, fall pai ts'ai, 
sunimer and winter squashes, young snake gourds 
( Luff a acutangula ) , balsam gourds ( Momordica 
charanti a) mung -- and soy bean sprouts and a fev/ 
poor wax~gourds ( Benincasia cerifera ) . The last 
is not bad eating when cut in squares and served 
in meat stews. It needs lots of heat to- mature 
fully and would thrive best in our southernmost 
states. Mr. Henderson might experiment with them 
on trellises next summer in Brooksville. 

I found an interesting new dish on ray last 
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trip from Kwangsui to Suichow. One takes the 
dried seeds of Ficus rep ens , together with a 
few tars of agar -agar, puts them in a muslin "bag 
and pours boiling water over them, then let them 
steep in the water until it "becomes cold; by this 
time one has a gelatinous mass, which is served 
as cold as one can keep it, with sugar and some 
peppermint flavoring sprinkled over it. It is a 
light and v/holesome dish, especially when one is 
tired and thirsty. The seeds can be used only 
once and are thrown away after use. 

Then I was informed by the Rev. J. U, Statts, 
an American missionary at Chikungshan, Honan, 
that the Chinese use the tea of sliced dried 
root-bark of the Pride of India tree ( Melia 
azedarach) as a remedy against intestinal worms 
and they say it is much better than Santonin. 
Please inform pharmacists about this. 

I also v/as shov/n in a village how the leaves 
of Eucommi a ulmoide s are used on open sores as a ■ 
cure for saine~I Whether it is very effective 
I cannot believe. 

In An lu Vie found in several shops a root- 
bark for sale, which is used sprinkled, when 
pulverized, as an insecticide on leaf-vegetables, 
like cabbage, beans, etc. The plant it is de- 
rived from is apparently Gelastrus orbiculatus , 
but in one place I was shovm Alanguim chinense 
as the source of supply. 

As regards Actinidia chinensi s, I have to 
say that this is decidedly a mountain plant ; it 
thrives to perfection in the Chikungshan range at 
elevations between 1500 to ?000 feet; it likes 
cool nights and rocky slopes with pockets of 
rich soil. In dry spring v/eather it sets fruit 
very much more than in rainy times. The fruits, 
when ripe, are skinned, placed in a bowl and 
sugar sprinkled over them an hour or so before 
they are served. They form then a delightful, 
sub-acid dish, tasting in between gooseberries, 
rhubarb, and pineapple. 

The plant ought to do well in the foothills 
of California and in hilly sections down South; 
exposure to v^inds tends to dwarf it and induces 
heavier fruiting'. 

T found the chestnut blight, Endothia para - 
sitica , on Castanea mollissima , but not on C. 
seguini , at Chikungshan near Sin tien, Honan, and 
in the Ta hung shan range, half way between Suichow 
and An lu, Hupeh. 
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Please convey this information to Dr. C. L. 
Shear, showing the very wide distri^bution of this 
parasite here in China. 

Dr. G. S. Morrison at Peking, has sold his 
farftous library on Chinese matters to a Japanese 
baron for 135,000. The whole collection will be 
transferred to Tokyo. A great pity this is J Of 
course, China as she is today, could not guarantee 
the safe intact of such a valuable collection; 
her coolie soldiers might burn it at any time. 

Too sad, this death of M. Philippe de VilmorinJ 
And so young yet for a man of his type, 45: I had 
some interesting hours with him at Verrieres le 
BuisBon. 

I am sitting now in a Chinese house, for the 
inn I lived in at first was too noisy and dark 
and there was no room to dry seeds or specimens. 
Some mice are running about, mosquitoes buzz, a 
cricket sings in an old wall and the policeman, 
who is stationed to spy upon me, snores on a 
bench, for it is well into the night. 

Tomorrow we may go to see a lot of wild pear 
trees, l5 miles away from here. 

On September 14, 191?, Mr. Pairchild asked Mr. Meyer to be 

on the lookout for legumes with leaves that had a pleasant 

flavor and if he found such to dry a goodly quantity and 

send them to us for the use of Prof. E. V. McCollum, of the 

School of Hygiene of the Rockefeller Institute in Baltimore^ 

Prof. McCollum's investigations into the food value of the 

alfalfa plant convinced him that it might be possible to 

find a forage crop which could at the same time, by being 

ground into flour and mixed with wheat to the amount of 

?5^, be used for human food. In alfalfa, the peppery flavor 

could not be eliminated, hence the search for other legumes. 

Mr. Meyer wrote on October ?5, 1917, from King men, Hupeh: 
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Letter of September 14, 1917, with en- 
closure of letter of Prof. E. V. McCollum 
concerning herbs to be used as human foods 
in flour mixtures. --Yes, this is a nev/ field. 
One question: Do all varieties of alfalfa 
have a peppery flavor? I personally think 
not. Can' this flavor be bred out? It might 
be worth while making experiments that way. 

It may be that certain bur-clovers can 
be used that way. The Chinese eat Medicago 
denticulata maxima as a pot-herb. Should 
you ever have a piece of alfalfa bread please 
send it on, so I can taste it. 

On September I8, 1917, from King men, Hupeh, Mr. Meyer wrote 

transmitting nine packages, his Nos. 2446a to ?448a. These 

were received on November 16, 1917, and proved to contain 

l3-l/? lbs. of seed of a cultivated form of Pyrus calleryana , 

given SPI No. 45'586, 8 lbs. of seed of Pterocarya stenoptera , 

SPI No. 45^87, and 1? lbs. of seed of Acer trifidum . In the 

last lot of seed a new scale insect was present and the seed 

was condemned by the Federal Horticultural Board. The seed 

o^ Pyrus c alleryan a, SPI No. 45586, vms sent to the Chico 

station on January 18, 1918. Mr. Meyer wrote regarding it 

as follows: 

I would like to see Mr. Reimer receive 
at least 1/3 of the seed, together with a copy 
of the inventory note. The rest may be divided 
between Chico and Yarrow; it should be stratified 
in m oiot sand as soon as it has been examined and 
fumigated, so as to ensure a speedy and uniform 
germination. 

On September ?0, 1917, Mr. Fairchild wrote Mr. Meyer the 

following letter regarding the fruiting of his Feicheng 

peach: 
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Mr. Beagles has sent me foui- fruits of your 
Feitcheng peach, SPI No. 38178. Mr. Young took 
two of the fruits over to Mr. Waite, and T am 
enclosing herewith a copy ^of Mr. Waite's state- 
ments v/ith regard to them. T have also just had 
a talk v;ith him about this peach and find- that 
he is of the opinion that it may have decided 
possibilities in this country, and he recommends 
that it be tried out as a canning peach primarily, 
in the various regions along the Pacific Coast and 
in the Eastern peach belt where canning peaches 
are in demand. When you return, you can have a 
long talk with Mr. Waite about it. If this Fei- 
Cheng is adapted to the Eastern United States, 
it may take a place by the side of the other 
peaches of Chinese origin which have really 
built up the peach industry of the Eastern States. 
Of course, the whole question remains to be settled 
as to whether this excellent variety v;ill fill a 
particular niche in the peach industry so far as 
season is concerned. It will require several years 
to determine this fact, but T. think you are to be 
congratulated in any case in having launched the 
Feitcheng peach and having secured the enthusi- 
astic report in regard to it which Mr. Waite 
gives. I look upon him as unusually competent 
to give an opinion on the commercial prospects 
of this peach. 

Mr. ¥/aite's statement, as recorded by Mr, R. A. Young, regard- 
ing the specimen (dead-ripe) of the Feitcheng peach, SPI No. 
38178, from Chico, Calif., reads as follows: 

It is similar to one of the very best 
California canning peaches; very sweet and 
rich. It is one of the sv/eetest peaches of 
this type I have ever tasted. There is com- 
plete absence of bitterness or tv/ang. The 
fruit is of good size,- plenty large enough. 
It has a slight blush, and a little red in 
the flesh next to the pit. The flesh is 
creamy white. This peach is a typical, full 
cling, in flavor and texture. It is of the 
late type and in California would, so far as 
season is concerned, be a rival of the Phillit)s, 
Tuscan, Orange and Lemon,- all of which, how- 
ever, are yellow peaches and all of Persian 
ancestry. The California canning peach is 
of this type. 
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In the East the Peitcheng would tie a 
rival of the White Heath, v/hich is also of 
Persian ancestry. It is difficult to say 
whether one of these two is tietter than the 
other, (The \7hite Heath is a superb canning 
peach.) If the Peitcheng is of the Chinese 
type it would probably be adapted to the 
eastern United States, but there are sev- 
eral important questions In this connection 
which need to be answered: • 

How far north is Peitcheng (the origin 

of the peach)'? 
?/hat isfche vigor, the productiveness, 
and tHe resistance of the trees to 
cold? 
How tender is the bud? 
Hov/ resistant to leaf -curl, brov/n-rot 
and peach scab? 
Por California, a very important question 
would be its resistance to the gumming fungus. 

The maximum size of the peach fruit -^s not 
usually attained until the trees are ten or 
twelve years old, and the Peitcheng may become 
larger when the trees become older. 

In his letter of October ?5, 1917, from King men, Hupeh, 

Mr. Meyer made the follov/ing comments: 

Is it really so that this peach has 
fruitedt It began to look as if we should 
never get the genuine article. I wonder 
v/hether they were born on one of the eight 
trees which I sent in 1914-? 

Now will see ho\T popular it becomes with 
the general public. Well, anyway, I am glad 
I have succeeded in getting it introduced 
into the United States. 

On SeDtember 27, 1917, from King men, Hupeh, Mr. Meyer wrote 
in part: 

I am now at the collecting of these wild 
pears, but here we also have troubles. My former 
interpreter who deserted me in July had made a 
contract for 4,000 catties of wild pears, to be 
gotten in 6arly September; now, however, upon 
coming here, I find that he and the fruit merchant 
have been misunderstanding each other and it was 
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the domestic form of the wild pear which ripened 
in early September. The real wild one has not 
started yet to iDecome soft and v;hen hard one can 
not get the seeds out. They are much like wild 
persimmons in this respect, only th^need no 
frost to blacken and become soft. 

I'll surely get 100 lbs. of clean seed of 
"t^is Pyrus calleryana. , but this pear -business 
really cost more time than I like, it keeps me 
av/ay from collecting so many other interesting 
things. Mr. Reimer seems to be in Peking just 
nov/ and he wrote from Japan that he'll visit 
me here in King men in early October. Well, I 
wonder what nev; discoveries he has made this 
summer; he surely has not written me too much. 

On October 6, 1917, Mr.. Meyer wrote. from King men trans- 
mitting five parcels containing his Nos. 1?83 to 1?R5. 24-49a 
to ?4?la, 143b and 145b, later recorded under SPI Nos. 455^5 
to 45534. All of this material was received in Washington 
on November ?1, 1917, with the exception of No. 4553"^, which 
Mr. Meyer sent to the Chico station and which arrived there 
November 14, 1917. These parcels contained the following 
material: 

SPI No. 455?5, Pycoris aurea, 
45526, " " 
^55'?1 ^ " radiata, 

455?B, 

455?9, Brassica pekinensis, 
45530, 

45531. 

45532, Aesculus wilsonii, 

45533, Allium sp., 

45534, Citrus ichangensis. 

As usual, Mr. Meyer made suggestions regarding the disposition 
of this material. He added: 
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The wild calleryana pears are ripening 
slowly and irregularly and this job to get 100 
lbs. of dry, clean seeds is going to take up 
a v/hole lot of time. It will make lae late for 
many other good things in the mountains North 
of Ichang. 

The weather here is very changeable. We 
are getting a good deal of rain and dark, gloomy 
skies, something like in Central and Western 
Europe; it makes us people from the Horth in- 
tellectually more active, but on the Chinese 
it seems to act the other v/ay. 

Persimmons are coming in in good numbers, 
but nothing very special among them; some 
strange tangerines are also seen, with a 
v/rinkled skin, but they are like condensed 
vinegar globes to the palate. This whole 
King men disti'ict does not stand out for any- 
thing very superlative and one cannot even get 
potatoes, onions or beef, but of course, it 
could be much worse. 

On October 17, 1917, we sent Mr. Meyer the following cable 

through the State Department : 

Confer as soon as possible with Consul 
and report by cable on available tonnage 
and price castor oil, also castor beans. 
Ship immediately hundred pound lots of best 
oil varieties. Aviation need estimated at 
four million bushels. 

In confirming the cable the next day, October 18, 1917, M:r. 

Fairchild wrote: 

I trust tliat you will be able, without 
having it seriously Interfere with your v/ork 
on the pear, to give Immediate attention to 
this problem of castor oil. My reason for 
cabling you is that there appears to be a 
strong probability that the use of castor 
oil will be found essential to the operation 
of the thousands of aeroplanes which are nov/ 
being built as rapidly as possible in this 
country. Castor oil seems to be the heaviest 
oil and, of all the vegetable oils, the only 
one which will retain its viscosity at the 
high temperatures necessary in the pov/erful 
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light motors of the aeroplanes. It is, further- 
more, the only oil which is insoluble in gasoline. 
These properties of castor oil make it the best 
lubricant for -aeroplanes, and although mineral 
oils are used, they are not as good as castor 
oil, and the American aeroplane constructors who 
are. at work on this gigantic problem v/ant, if 
possible, to give -the American aviators every 
possible advantage over those of our enemies. 
This advantage castor oil will give them, and 
you can understand that it may be one of the most 
important points in the v/ar. 

I think every one here is convinced that the 
aviation prograjn is the most important one now, 
and its growing importance is evident every day. 
\7hen I tell you that they are planning to put 
out a hundred thousand aeroplanes, you can get 
some idea of the magnitude of this program. 
Aviation has unquestionably come to stay, and I 
would not be surprised at all to see in our life- 
time traffic of a tremendous nature across the 
Ailantic in these heavier than air machines.. They 
are now flying eighteen thousand feet in the air, 
and the flights in this rare atmosphere with the 
same power are much swifter than at sea level. In 
fact, "the possibilities of three hundred miles an 
hour are what the experienced aviators are looking 
forward to. One hundred and twenty miles have 
already been accomplished. 

In explanation of the cablegram I would say- 
that v/hat we want in the first place is a general 
statement as to the available amounts of castor 
oil which could be secured in China and the prob- 
able prices that would have to be paid. I am 
trusting to your excellent judgment to understand 
the purport of this cablegram, although I realize 
that it may be difficult to convey to you the cor- 
rect idea. I should not have thought of cabling 
you had it not been apparent from your descriptions 
connected with certain shipments of castor beans 
which you sent in several years ago that the 
Chinese use castor oil for human food. This be- 
ing the case, I assume that there are somewhere 
in China large supplies of this oil and that pos- 
sibly these supplies might be secured quickly. 
Of course, I realize that the Allies may have 
already canvassed this whole 'situation. If so, 
I feel sure you will report on what you find. 

With respect to plantings in this country, 
the seed supply is very short, and it may be. ad- 
visable to import from China very large quantities 
of seed of the best varieties. I have felt that 
we should certainly get together as cpickly as 
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possible collections of the "best types of castor 
iDeans which can "be obtained anywhere In the world, 
and those from China, I imagine, are likely to 
prove as high in their content of oil as any. In 
fact, I have an idea from looking over the litera- 
ture on the subject that the Chinese "beans are 
likely to be best suited to our conditions. 

My reason for asking you to ship one hundred 
pound lots at once was to be prepared for the 
emergency which apparently is cojning. 

Upon receipt of your cabled report, I can tell 
better what steps to take, and I may cable you 
again just what to do. "^t is interesting to con- 
template the changed situation with regard to the 
castor bean, the market for which has been so 
poor that the industry has practically died out 
in this country. 

Mr. Meyer wrote regarding this cable on October ?5. 1917i 

from Klngmen, Hupeh, as follows: 

Now the Consul General at Hankow wi-ites 
me "that immediately upon receipt of this 
cablegram they investigated the conditions 
as to the local market and ascertained that 
practically no shipments of either castor 
oil or castor beans are made from this port. 
Local exporters state that Newchwang and 
^ Dalny act as the chief centers for these 
products although Shanghai exports small 
quantities". 

What I personally have seen here in 
Central China of the castor bean I should 
say it plays a very small roll. One finds 
it here and there around the edges of the 
fields, grown for home consumption only ap- 
parently. However, should I come across 
promising varieties I'll send you seeds in 
as great a quantity as I can get them. 

On October ?3, 1917, Mr. Pairchild wrote Mr. Meyer the 

following letter regarding Castanea mollissima : 

Doctor Galloway, Mr. Bisset and I spent 
a day looking over Doctor Van Fleet's fas- 
cinating place at Bell, Md. You y/ould be 
immensely interested to see his dwarf hybrids 
betv/een the chinquapin and the Japanese chest- 
nut, but you would be particularly interested 
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in his rows of Gastanea mollissima , some of 
which, though only six or eight feet high, 
are already In fruit. 

The success of Gastanea mollissima , the 
sweet character of the kernels, the preco- 
ciousness of the tree, and the fact that 
many of the seeds which were distributed 
through the Pennsylvania chestnut bark dis- 
ease organization have failed, make me feel 
that we ought to make a drive on this Gas - 
tanea mollissima as a nut producing species 
for orchard purposes. This being the case, 
would it be possible for you to collect or 
have collected a considerable quantity of 
seed - several hundred pounds - and ship 
them through by the shortest route to San 
Francisco. Now that Doctor Van Fleet has 
broken up Gastanea crenata and Gastanea 
pumila and has hybrids of these species, 
if they behave anything like Citrus trees 
do, it may be possible to work into these 
hybrids all the other forms and species of 
Gastanea, at least, such as will add valu- 
able characteristics. This being the case, 
v/ould it not be advisable during your stay 
in Ghina to get, if you can, any species of 
chinquapin v/hich exists there and particularly 
the large species of Gastanea which Wilson 
pictures in his album and which I believe 
v/as described as Gastanea vilmoriniana . I 
v/ill leave to your judgment the amount of 
these to secure, assuring you, however, that 
we shall be in a position to handle a good 
many thousand seeds of any species of chest- 
nut which you may secure out there. 

On October ?4, I917, from King men, Hupeh, Mr. Meyer wrote: 

There are times that a person v/rites letter 
after letter and there are periods that one but 
scribbles a few lines in a long time. 

Well, I have been in one of these last 
mentioned periods. I have had great diffi- 
culties with this pear-seeds problem, with 
much uncongenial weather and with personal 
indisposition. There is at the present much 
malaria and dysentery here in this district 
and I have had an attack of the last; I am 
about over it now but it is an unpleasant 
disease. Mr. Johnson, a Swedish-American 
missionary here, has it very serious and a 
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doctor is on the road coming 4 days away from 
here. That's the trouble in these interior 
.places, medical helt) is not to "be had. The 
missionaries here have "been yery kind to lae 
and "by supplying me with the right sort of 
food I was able to shake it off after a few 
days only . 

The pear troubles are more serious. I 
cannot get pure Pyrus calleryana ; P. "betuli - 
folia in some of its forms is so much like the ■ 
other that . only when there are leaves attached 
to the fruits can one distinguich between the 
two. Kow since the fruits were all brought 
in v/hile still hard, it is only now that they 
are getting ripe, that one can say which is 
which, for the true calleryana turns dark 
brown when ripe and soft, while P. betulifolia 
becomes perfectly black . You may imagine what 
a work it is to go thru 5.000 lbs. of fruits 
and pick out those that are not wanted. How- 
ever, we are doing it the best we can. This 
is a new work and one has to learn how to do 
it best. I got already c.a. PO lbs. of clean 
dry seeds, but we want at least 5 times as much. 

Prof. Reimer also had bad luck up at Shing 
lung Shan, almost no fruit at all, he wrote me. 
I am very glad, therefore, I went there last 
winter and got what little T sent in. This 
calleryana-pear problem prevents me from doing 
almost anything else and the more so since my 
interpreter is not fit for such a big task like 
this. — Well, we will get thru it again. 

Prof. Reimer is now on the way to see me 
and tomorrow he will arrive. Then we'll settle 
a fevr points and both of us will feel relieved, 
I dare say. 

I am in receipt of several letters from 
you and I'll answer them chronologically. 

Letter of July 27, 191?. I see your re- 
marks concerning Washington being so busy on 
account of the war. It must be interesting to 
watch the change. 

And our office removed to 13th and P Streets. 
This is a bad thing. It takes us further away 
from plants and the out-of-doors, than ever be- 
fore and besides, far away from all the other 
workers. I consider it a bad piece of business. 

About your contact with us being not as in- 
timate as formerly. Yes, this is to be regretted 
most strongly. To a man far-away, like myself, 
cordial letters, full of suggestions and inform- 
ation, are about the only things that keep him in 
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contact with his head office and v/hen one's chief 
is so busy with other things then naturally one 
gets that feeling that one's work is of not much 
account any longer and one gets that loose feeling 
of a homeless child in the street. And from other 
members of the Office one also receives but little 
information. Even explorers notes are not sent 
out any longer, I suppose on account of shortage 
of help in the Office, but the effect is the same. 

As regards bean-products, I am still on the 
lookout for novelties; a clever assistant I need 
to bring in more information. I have written al- 
ready to the University of Nanking for a good man, 
but Mr. Heisner wrote back that they hadn't any 
one suitable for this work of mine. However, I'll 

keep at it . 

As regards the drying of fruits and vegetables 
by the Chinese, these things are done in such prim- 
itive ways and under such appallingly unsanitary 
conditions that one marvels that this race has 
not been exterminated long ago. On one place one 
sees a lot of hides laying, coming from animals 
that have died from anthrax and which are covered 
with flies and next to it strips of squashes lay 
on a tray and the same flies alight all the time 
on these drying strips of squash. Next to a cess- 
pool cabbage and rape leaves hang on a line, etc. 

I notice your remark concerning raumes as used 
universally in Japan. This will be a nice piece 
of business for a young fellow who wants to ex- 
plore Japan. Here in China the xavnae or "Ching 
mae", as' it is called, is not as much in use. 
One gets it as a high class delicacy, when pre- 
served in syrup and it is eaten here and there 
in season as an appetizer, when salted, but it 
is not a common article of food. In the Chekiang 
Prov. especially there are big orchards of these 
plums and I'll see what I can find out when down 
South. 

I suppose you took several fotos of your 
raumes and of the various types of fruits. If 
so, I would like to receive a few copies. 

You want various types of preserved mumes; 
there are several in these small bottles in the 
collection that Mr. Young used to take care of; . 
please let them be gotten out. Then in Chinese 
stores one can get several types also, perhaps 
Mr. Henderson, whem he is on the hunt for bean 
cheese and bean sprouts, can lay his hands on 
some of these things at the same time. 

I'll be glad to receive this list of jujubes 
that Mr. Russell is working upon. 
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You say that I do not say much about bamboos. 
Well, the Hupeh Prov. is not exactly a bamboo- 
region; the land at large is too sterile for the 
better types of bamboo. You say it is very un- 
fortunate that we didn't start our plantation 
somev/here on the Mississippi delta or near Savan- 
nah. Well, Mr. Fairchild, it is not too late yet. 
If you get hold of a suitable piece of land and 
of a man who is willing to stick to this bamboo 
problem, please go ahead. I considered Brooks- 
ville mainly as a propagation station and when 
once hundreds of groves had been set out then our 
main object would have been fulfilled. The 
economic end means the devotion of a man's life 
to this problem entirely. 

I am really sorry you felt obliged to go back 
to Washington, D. C, after you once were in Sav- 
annah. Couldn't somebody else have attended to 
the war program in T/ashington? The acquisition 
of a bamboo grove is fully as important, in my 
opinion, as many a war -program item. 

I see your considerations about what I might 
do when once back again. True, no one but one's 
self 'knows what things would suit one best, but 
still -- some advice, some suggestions, they often 
shovr one roads where one didn't expect them. One 
thing is sure and that is that the office life 
pure and simple is not in my line. I must have 
plants around me and must be able to visit col?- 
lections of living plants frequently for study 
and inspiration. I'll see what comes up in the 
next fev years. 

Since the Government does not give tiensions 
and since living expenses are getting to be higher 
and higher, what are the chances for advancement 
in my line of work? To what limit can an explorer 
in the field climb up in this service? Please 
let me hear a few lines about this in a next 
letter. 

Letter of August 8, 1917- I ^^^ '^'ery glad to 
hear that Mr. Groff was in Washington for some 
time, but -- I myself . would like to have seen his 
pictures and listen to what he has to say on lychee 
and other fruit problems.. I tust to meet him in 
Canton some day this winter. Should his inter- 
views with you have been of such a nature as to 
inform you about matters" which are of high in- 
terest to me also, then I would be much pleased 
to receive a copy of some notes in your desk-book 
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on subjects he discussed. 

About bringing out a young Chinese genius 
out of any of these colleges and schools that 
abound in China. Yes, this would be of high 
and lasting interest. I myself am very doubtful, 
however, v^hether it soon will be done. ■ In med- 
ical lines they are getting already some very 
smart Chinese doctors; in our v/ork, however, no, 
not yet. They are still groping what to do 1 
^%at I have seen of young Chinese scientists v/as, 
that they had no grasp of Vforld-wide affairs; 
when they are left alone they fall upon unimport- 
ant details like counting the hairs on the tail 
of a mouse, v/hile studying the color of its skin 
in connection with surrounding places of hiding. 

I see your remark concerning V/ilson Popenoe 
and South China exploration. Well, any time you 
and he discuss this theme, please let rae know. 
Or, any time you come across a young fellow who 
y/ants to take up this exploration work as a life's 
devotion, please mention South China and the 
Himalayan countries as possible fields. — I feel 
the evening of life slowly descending upon me and 
the fearful sorrow which hangs all over the earth 
does not make life the same it once used to be. 
The loneliness and responsibilities, therefore, 
seem to become to me heavier and heavier and some 
time, not too far distant, I'll lay down this 
■ heavy cloak and will suggest a younger man to take 
it up. 

Well, I'll break off here for the time being, 
for I have to receive more pear seeds. We are 
having a wondrous beautiful day, quite warm and 
so different from what it has been these last 
weeks with rainy and dark weather. 

The new beechis are coming in, also Ichang 
lemons in many varieties and Tamopan persimmons, 
measuring over 12 inches in circumference. 

In a letter written the next day, October ?5, 1917. at King 

men, Mr. Meyer wrote: 

We here in China also live in troublous 
times; fighting going on everywhere; Szechuan 
full of robber -bands; Canton and surroundings 
in rebellion, outlaws in all provinces, just 
nov; it is unsafe to go outside Jehol even, so 
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many robber-bands there are there. Then these 
terrific floods in the valley of the Yellow 
River and the North River; there surely will 
be famine here this v/inter in many districts. 

And now China has given permission to 
export all of the rice and grains that the 
Allies are able to get out of China. This 
means that speculators will transfer all. these 
foodstuffs to some of the ports and hold them 
there awaiting favorable opportunities. What 
this means here in this land the future only 
can tell, but — it forebodes illl 

Then I ara enclosing a clipping from the 
Am. Florist on Chinese cabbage, which Mr. Stuntz 
sent me, but which I thinic important enough to 
be filed. To grow pai ts'ai in greenhouses is 
' indeed v/ell worth trying on a big scale. 

Then I was informed that the Chinese here 
and there make a curd from ground acorns, which 
is eaten by the people. --It seems that especial- 
ly acorns of Q,uercu s serrata are used. Is there 
anybody interested in making new foods out of 
acorns, horse-chestnuts and buckeyes? 

Under date of October 27, 1917, 3)r. Galloway wrote Mr. Meyer 

the following interesting letter: 

Dear Priend Meyer: 

I have Just read your last letter to Mr. 

Pairchild '. 

We are just cleaning up the last shipment 
you sent in — the big box with soy beans, rice, 
bean cheese, bean curds, mustard seed, ento- 
mological and pathological specimens, etc. 
This shipment was somewhat difficult to handle 
on account of the large ntimber of small lots. 
The box was a long time on the road and had 
evidently been shifted about in many and devious 
places before it reached us. Shipping conditions 
are so very unsatisfactory now that it is quite 
remarkable that we are having so little trouble 
as we are actually experiencing. There is one 
fact in connection v/ith shipping which is of in- 
terest, and that is, direct traffic has now been 
established betv/een Java and the Pacific coast, 
so that we are in a position to get material 
more readily from Java than ever before. 
.y'^ All the material in the box has finally been 

passed upon by the various inst)ectors and it v/ill 
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soon Tae ready for disr^osal in accordance with the 
general instructions in your letter. Some of the 
rice samples are pretty Taadly infested with sev- 
eral species of grain weevils, one of which ac- 
cording to the entomologists, appears to Tae new 
in this country. Under the regulations of the 
Federal Horticultural Board it is necessary to 
treat all material coming from regions v/here 
citrus grows or is likely to grow, so that ma- 
terials sent in from any warm section of the 
world must undergo the prescribed treatments 
for insects and also the socalled precautionary 
treatments against citrus canker. When it comes 
to treating large quantities of mustard seed, 
for example, or calabage or radish seed, we have 
difficulty in carrying out the treatments and 
at the same time not injuring the material. 

In a good many of the seeds that come from 
China, especially seed like mustard and perilla, 
or any seed that is likely to be threshed or 
cleaned on the ground, considerable quantities 
of sclerotia are frequently found. These scle- 
rotia are somewhat puzzling to the pathologists, 
as it is difficult to understand why they should 
be so abundant. The last lot of mustard seed you 
sent contained considerable quantities of the 
sclerotia. Professor Whetzel, of Cornell', is 
spending the winter here and the sclerotia are 
being turned over to him. He has been working 
on this group for several years. 

I note v/hat you say regarding Professor 
Reimer and his securing pear stocks. Prof. Reimer 
must have spent considerable time in Japan. A 
short time ago there was published as an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch a cable from Tokio giving 
a somev;hat remarkable statement regarding Prof. 
Reimer and his work. We have not yet been able 
to determine whether the weirdness of the dispatch 
was due to the imagination of some newspaper re- 
porter or v/hether it originated from other causes. 
The dispatch stated that Prof. Reimer had dis- 
covered, at some point in Japan, just where I do 
not recall, the original home of the blight-proof 
near. ¥/e figured that what he had probably found 
was a large plant of the true Pyrus ussuriensis . 
Ever since our visit to Professor Reimer 's station 
last fall we have been accumulating information 
and data on the pear, with particular reference 
to the best manner of assembling, propagating, 
and distributing blight-resistant or supposedly 
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■blight-resistant stocks. We iDelieve that one of 
the first steps should te the location of all 
available material in this country that is 
definitely known to te a true Pyrus ussuriensis 
and P. caller^'-ana , and to take steps for the 
rapid propagation of iDoth of these species as 
early as practicable. To this end we have taken 
steps to locate all introductions of Pyrus from 
the Orient, with a view to following them up and 
knov/ing their true relationships. We are not 
entirely clear as to whether there is likely to 
he any great demand for the stocks. We are in- 
clined to believe that the method of utilizing 
a blight -resistant body as a sort of sub- 
structure for the rest of the tree needs to be 
given careful study in many parts of the country. 
The use of a blight-resistant sub-structure may 
prove advantageous in sections of the West, 
especially of the Northwest, where Prof. Reimer 
is. nov; located, but it is a question as to whether 
the use of such methods in the East and South 
would be of any material advantage. We believe 
that it is highly important that all the cultivated 
strains of P. ussuriensis and P. calleryana should 
be thoroughly tested out here, "both as to blight 
resistance and fruiting value. 

As you know. Dr. Van Fleet is now at Vfork on 
the hybridization of the pear, with a viev; to see- 
ing if he can secure something in the way of a good 
fi'uiting variety that will have blight resistance. 

If P. Ussuriensis , especially the cultivated forms 
which you sent in last winter, manifests blight 
resistance we will have made quite a long step in 
giving Dr. Van Fleet a start over the ordinary 
species, with its very small, insignificant fruit. 
We are planning, therefore, to put into Dr. Van 
Fleet's hands next spring grafting wood of all the 
cultivated forms of P. ussuriensis that you have 
sent In. If you send any more in this year, and 
if you send any P. calleryana , as you indicate in 
your letter, these will be included in the work 
planned for Dr. Van Fleet. By grafting wood from 
seedlings grown this year into old trees, either 
here or at Chico, we can probably get flowers of 
the P. ussuriensis types soon, perhaps the second 
year. 

Speaking of Dr. Van Fleet brings up the very 
interesting work he is now doing in connection 
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with his little Tareeding station at Bell, Maryland. 
He is situated where he is under almost ideal con- 
ditions for good work. He is not bothered with ad- 
ministrative detail and is a sort of free lance 
to go and do as he pleases. He is certainly get- 
ting results with his chestnuts, roses, raspberries, 
and a number of other things. I am sending you 
herewith a memorandum setting forth some of the 
points we noted on a recent visit to the little 
station. Since writing this memorandum we have 
made another visit in company with Mr. Fairchild 
and Mr. Bisset, went over the work carefully, and 
are making plans to distribute some of Dr.Van Fleet's 
best chestnuts through our office. Dr. Van Fleet 
is strongly of the opinion that we should push the 
distribution of Castanea mollissima further. I must 
say that of all the chestnuts we tested at the 
Doctor's, C. mollissima v/as , to our taste, about 
the head of the list. It was fruiting about as 
freely as any of his hybrids and was resisting 
blight very well. The Doctor's little orchard is 
only a short distance from a large grove of old 
chestnut trees that are badly blighted. There 
was a little blight on some C. mollissima , but it _ 
was the blight and not the trees that was having 
the struggle. Insofar as the chestnut fruit is 
concerned it looks as though the Doctor had prac- 
tically solved the problem, even though all of our 
American chestnuts disappear with the blight, as 
is likely to be the case in the next decade. 
The problem of a suitable tree for wood, and 
telephone and telegraph poles, however, is still 
an open one, and as more than twenty-five per cent 
of all our telephone poles are chestnut it is im- 
portant that a substitute be secured. 

Mr Fairchild is writing you in regard to 
Castanea vilmoriniana and the securing of seeds 
of this"" valuable species. Getting seed through 
to us in somewhat of a problem. Of chestnuts 
and chinquapins Dr. Van Fleet , says only about 
fifty per cent germinate. The shipment of C. 
mollissima v/hich you sent in last winter was, I 
understand, all lost. Dr. Van Fleet is interested 
in all chinquapins and particularly in anything 
in the way of dv/arf chinquapins from China. I 
hope you may be able to run across something of 
this nature and again send us some of the seed. 
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You may "be interested in knowing something 
of the success of Wilson Popenoe's avocado work. 
All of his material has "been sent here and prac- 
tically all of his "budv/ood has "been handled by 
Mr. Goucher in our detention house here in ¥/ash- 
ington. Mr. Popenoe has collected altogether 
about thirty different types from sea level to as 
high as 8,500 feet elevation. He has finally 
sifted out the collection to about sixteen to 
eighteen fine types. Of these we now have from 
twelve to fourteen hundred good plants growing 
in our detention houses. At first v/e had con- 
siderable difficulty in handling the buds, but 
later, by improved methods of packing, they came 
through in better shape, with the result that 
early in the next year a systematic plan will 
be inaugurated for fruiting out the desirable 
types. Half a dozen or more reliable men will be 
selected in Florida and the same number in Cali- 
fornia, and they will be furnished with sufficient 
material for the thorough fruiting out of the 
varieties, and until this is accomplished no 
further distribution v/ill be made. 

In all these new industries there iq__the 
danger of exploitation by the professional nur- 
serymen and others. Where there is a demand for 
certain types of fruit or other plant materials 
the more socalled varieties a nursei'yman can 
develop the- more opportunities there are, of 
course, for money making. The avocado is a good 
example of one fruit that has been exploited in 
this respect. There are probably a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty socalled varieties being grown 
by nurserymen and others, while as a matter of 
fact all of the desirable varieties could probably 
be sifted dovm to eight or ten good types. The 
California Avocado- Association is taking steT)s in 
this direction and has named eight varieties as 

standards. 

I am not sure whether Mr. Pairchild has written 
you regarding the interest aroused in this country 
in the castor bean. The remarkable development in 
aviation and the manufacture of thousands of areo- 
planes have created a demand for a lubricant which 
it is thought can best be met by the use of castor- 
oil. You probably know of the enormous sums of 
money that have been appropriated for aviation v?ork 
in this country, aggregating v?ithin th? last year 
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something In the neighborhood of a billion dol- 
lars. I was told some time ago that the War 
Department was making every effort to secure 
castcr-oil beans and was still many millions 
of bushels short. China has long been growing 
this crop and you have already sent in some in- 
teresting types. Under existing labor conditions 
and under labor conditions that are likely to 
exist after the w^ar we are of the opinion that if 
this crop is to be successfully grown in this 
country it will have to be more or less on a 
machinery basis, that is, hand picking and hand 
threshing of the crop will be too costly for 
practical purposes. With these points in mind it 
would seem highly desirable to secure if possible 
good dv/arf castor beans, which could be cut and 
harvested like cowpeas or soy beans and threshed 
after somewhat the same fashion. We have one or 
two dwarf kinds grov/ing' this year. Of course 
along with the dwarf habits there should neces- 
sarily be prolificacy, so far as the beans are 
concerned, and also prolificacy so far as oil- 
producing capabilities are concerned. 

Prof. ,T. B. S. Norton, of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College, has just turned over to the 
Office his valuable set of castor bean seed, which 
he has been bringing together and collecting for 
the last five or six years. There are ?90 dif- 
ferent types. It is planned to test these out 
in a preliminary way at Yarrow and place the best 
types v/here they can have more extensive testing 
in^the field. 

Anything that you might find, therefore, in 
the way of castor beans having special value 
would be very useful to us. 

Hoping that you are well and that you are 
prospering so far as one can prosper in a far- 
distant country among strangers, I remain, 

On October ?9, I917, from Kingmen, Hupeh, Mr. Meyer wrote as 

follows regarding Prof. Reimer's arrival and his work: 

Prof. Heimer arrived here on the ?6th of 
October and ever since we have discussed the 
pear situation and gone out to look at wild and 
at cultivated pear trees. 
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Many are the proTDlems that arise in connection 
with these pear questions. I'll touch upon a fev/. 
See here a few points. 

I probahly will get between 100 and 150 lbs. 
of clean seeds of Pyrus calleryana , but — a small 
percentage of P. betulaefolia will be mixed among 
this lot. 

Mr. Reimer says that we cannot sow it any 
thi&er than 10 lbs. p. acre, also this quantity of 
seeds means 10 to 15 acres of good land. 

Since there is P. betulaefolia among it, the 
field must be gone over by a man who knows the 
difference between the tv/o species and rogue out 
all P. betulaefolia and doubtful looking speci- 
mens. 

Prof. Reimer is willing to point out the 
differences betv;een the desirable and the un- 
desirable snecimens and he would prefer to have 
the place where these pears are being grov/n not 
too far away from Talent. Chico would be an ideal 
place in his opinion. This pear seed should under 
no consideration be distributed to various parties, 
since it is not all of one species. 

The rows between these pear seedlings can be 
?-l/? to 3 feet apart. 

Around here there are a few specimens that 
seem to be hybrids between P. calleryana and P. 
betula-efolia , but they are rare. 

Where ^. c alleryana occurs one also finds P. 
b etulaefolia and cultivated varieties of P. sero" - 
tina , P. calleryana and perhaps P. serrulata ; the 
chances for hybridization, therefore, seem very 
great. 

Prof. Reimer found P. calleryana in So. Japan 
and in So. and Central Korea where no other species 
of pears occur and he has arranged v/ith a repre- 
sentative of the Yokohama Nursery Co. to have seeds 
collected in these localities. 

Prof. Reimer has but little space available 
at his station and since I am giving him some seeds 
he does not desire any more from our Office. 

He collected but a few ounces of seeds of the 
wild P. ussuriensis , since the crop was a failure, 
not only at Ghing lung shan, but also in Manchuria. 

Prof. Reimer has followed my footsteps mainly 
while in search for pears here in China; he con- 
siders the Ya kwam li (SPI 177?4, l-77?5» and P1253) 
of extreme value as aa eating pear and for hybrid- 
ization v/ork. He is of the opinion that it is P. 
ussuriensis or if not pure ussuriensis, certainly 
for a very great percentage so. 
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He states that nowhere in Japan where he came 
did he see any Pyrus ussuriensis or not even hy- 
brids of the last. All Japanese pears belong to 
P. serotina . 

" T took him out today to see cultivated forms 
of P. calleryana , but he is not sure that my dis- 
covery is what I claim it to be, viz., that the 
calleryana pear here in China has actually given 
rise to cultivated forms. He will wait and see 
hmi seedlings are going to behave of these forms; 
fmy number ?446a.) 

We both agree that these pear problems cannot 
be settled in one season; his coming out only makes 
him realize the bigness of the whole proposition. 

He also feels that to be absolutely sure of 
the right sort of immune stock and to be certain 
that no obnoxious insects are being imported, the 
seeds should be grown in the United States, but 
at such isolated localities where no hybridization 
is possible. 

¥/e are having uncongenial weather, rainy, 
cold and dark, not at all pleasant to go out and 
take fotos. The cleaning of the 5.000 lbs. of 
pears proceeds all right and I have already over 
^5 lbs", of clean, dry seeds. --Our intentions are 
to leave for Ichang on the 31st of October. There 
v/e'll investigate more about wild P. serotina and 
P. serrulata and I»ll go N. V/. to collect various 
things, v/hile Prof. Reimer wants to return again 
to Peking and the Shing lung shan region to collect 
scions of various pears. We'll see how much luck 
he has in taking these scions home and passing the 
quarantine regulations. 

Whether on the v/hole his coming out has been 
worth the expenditures and the efforts is a 
question v;hich is debatable. 

V/ell, this is about all for the present. 

On November ?, 191?, from King men, Hupeh, Mr. Meyer 
transmitted 8 parcels of seeds, his Nos. ?453a and ?454a, 
SPI Ho. 4559P, v;ild P yrus calleryana , and SPI No. 45593. 
Pistacia chinensis . This shipment also contained 39 IT^s. 
of wild pear seed, given SPI No. 45594, and ?0 lbs. of wild 
peach seed, given SPI No. 45595. ^oth lots collected at Mr. 
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Meyer's request by Mr. G. C. Schlosser. This material reached 
us on December I9, 1917. Mr. Meyer v/rote in this letter of 
November ?, regarding his work with Prof. Reirner on the pear 
problem, as follows: 

Prof. Reiiaer is strongly of the opinion 
that v;e should not grow these pears at more 
than one locality and he would prefer Ghico, 
since he could visit it easily from his sta- 
tion at Talent. Have we got there c.a. 15 
acres available for this work? If not, could 
arrangements be made to rent additional land? 

We are not sure of course that the Pyrus 
betulaef olia from around here is fully as sus- 
ceptible to blight as the northern forms are, 
but, on the other hand, there is no valid reason 
to suppose that it is not less so. 

Mr. Reimer and I have been discussing some 
interesting facts, for instance, how far North 
<^oes P yrus calleryana occur and how far South 
does P. betulaefolia run. Wilson apparently 
never""found the last in Hupeh, for it is not 
mentioned in Plantae V/iJsonianae . In the In- 
ventory No. 38 I see under No. 37500 that P. 
calleryana occurs in Shantung; where was this 
information obtained? I notice that Hupeh has 
been left out, so has Chekiang and Japan and 
Korea. I wonder v/ho made up that note? 

Another problem we went over is this: who 
is going to prevent nurserymen from selling any 
old stock as the true calleryana or the true 
ussuriensis? P. ealleryana may get winter killed 
in cold localities while P. ussuriensis may be 
totally unfit for southern sections,"" and the 
damage done to fruit growing might be very con- 
siderable should these stocks be mixed up. 

Another fact is. this: Prof. Reimer has 
stated to representatives of the Yokohama Nur- 
sery Co. in Japan that American fruit growers 
v/ere in great need of quantities of seeds of the 
true calleryana pear, as occurs in Southern Japan 
and in South and Central Kore where no P. betulae -- 
folia is found, and of the true ussuriensis as 
occurs in Central and North Manchuria, and to 
members of the iiraerican Legation he has stated 
that v/e want a lot of seeds of the ussuriensis 
from the Shing lung shan region. Now who is 
going to receive these seeds and who will pay for 
them?--These problems may come up already next 
fall and v/inter. 
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Another matter is this: where are v/e going to 
find in America suitalsle locations for seed-bearing 
groves of trees of both the calleryana and the us- 
suriensis? In wild sections we cannot protect the 
trees or- prevent animals from carrying a\'/ay the 
fruits and in settled districts there are nearly 
always some cultivated pears nearby which may pol- 
linate our wild-type trees and render the seeds of 
inferior value. 

Prof. Reimer brought up some more arguments; 
one is this: will the calleryana pear be a suit- 
able stock for all cultivated varieties of pears? ' 
Y/ill the true ussurlensis pear be a congenial 
stock for all cultivated varieties of pears? Will 
they give their hosts long life or will they not? 
Will the union be so perfect that storms will not 
blow them off, like happens to pears that were 
grafted on quince-stocks in California? Wm soils 
influence the root-systems of these pears more 
than they do those of the Japanese forms of Pyrus 
serotina or the French P. communis , which are used 
nov/ so commonly all over the United States. 

Concerning hybridization experiments he asks 
these questions: will hybrids between P. communis 
and P. ussuriensis and with P. calleryana produce 
trees that bear fine quality fruits and are im- 
mune to fire-blight at the same time? — Only long 
and careful experiments can settle these questions, 
he says, and we are just at the very beginning of 
most interesting lines of most constructive work; 
I certainly think that we all have to agree with 
him in this matter. 

Concerning the very great amount of time that 
I have been giving these pear-problems during the 
last year especially. Prof. Reimer is of the 
opinion that it is well worth v/hile. He thinks 
my work alone is worth several hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to pear-grov/ers all over the United 
States. The collecting of seeds of Pyrus calleryana 
alone v;ill supply him and hundreds of others with 
sufficient. material for experiments for many years 
to come. This appreciation from him pleases me 
quite well; it offsets some of the sorrow that I 
have at the loss of most of my former introductions 
of species and varieties of pears. 

I showed Prof. Reimer my note No. P446a (SPI 
No. 45586) of this cultivated P. calleryana . He 
remarks that he would not advi'se inoculating one 
year old seedlings with the blight-virus, since 
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the trees might die dov/n entirely. The young 
growth of calleryana is quite susceptible to 
■blight; in greenhouse experiments he has had 
it that from ? to 3 feet of branch died back 
below the point of inoculation. (This oc- 
curred with the type from Oroville, ealif.) 

He also advises us to grow this No. 2446a 
by ourselves for some time until its value as 
regards resistancy to blight can be determined. 
Should it be distributed it shouldjbe done so 
with reserve concerning its value. --I trust 
you'll inform Mr. Bisset about this matter. 

One question I would like to have ansv/ered, 
if possible. How many stocks for pears are used 
annually in the United States by nurserymen? 
Are statistics available? How many ulants of 
E.' calleryana v;ould be wanted annually for the 
mild-v/intered regions of the United States? How 
many P. ussuriensis would be desired evei'y year 
for the colder pear -growing sections of the 
United States? 

• I am giving Prof. Reimer unreservedly all 
of the information on pears and connecting 
problems that I have collected in all of these 
years and around here I have taken him to special 
trees ViThich often has taken me a few weeks to 
spot. He is taking many fotos and I suppose his 
observations may appear quicker into print than 
mine; ^t is a somewhat painful task to give away 
all of one's information, but then — pioneer work, 
like I am doing, is a missionary work, one is the 
sov/er and others are the reapers! — It is all 
for a good purpose and the benefits fall to all 
humanity. 

Our intentions v/ere to have left several 
days ago for Ichang, but it has been raining 
again for many days and nights and not only 
that all our baggage would get ruined but the 
condition of the trail beggars description. We 
hope that the revolution, which rages in Szechuan 
and Hunan, is not carried into Hupeh, but, — 
things do not look bright here in China. 

P. S. Please discuss some of the questions 
mentioned with Mr. Waite and Dr. Galloway, should 
you have the time. Mr. Dorsett may knov/ whether 
we have the land available at Ghico for all of 
this pear seed. 
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On November 8, 1917, Mr. Pairchild wrote Mr. Meyer as follows; 

Replying to your letter of September 8 from 
King men, I am glad to read between the lines 
that you are in good spirits. I had not thought 
of the effect of the war on the railroad con- 
ditions in China. Evidently the ramifications 
of this war reach to every part of the planet. 

Mrs. Kin is tack again from China, with a 
lot of information in regard to soy sauce, tean 
curds, etc. I have only had a short talk with 
her, Tout she is more enthusiastic atout the soy" 
tean than ever. She is writing a report for 
the Bureau of Chemistry, and I believe she then 
goes on the stump as a lecturer. I am urging 
her to talk about these bean cheeses and arouse 
our people's interest in them. 

I am rather sur-orised that Mr. Reiraer did 
not let you know why he could not reach Hankow 
in September. I know, however, that a man's 
first experience in a foreign country somewhat 
upsets his plans, and he is not entirely re- 
sponsible. Do not be discouraged in regard 
to the amount of time and funds you have put 
into these pear seeds, for there are others as 
well as Mr. Reiraer interested in them. The v/ork 
of producing better hybrids between the Chinese 
and European pear is an iraportant one and is be- 
ing pushed by Doctor Van Fleet, as you will see 
by the long letter which Doctor Galloway has 
just written you. 

I am glad to see that you have twenty-five 
pounds of clean seed of Pyrus calleryana . I be- 
lieve these will hardly fail to have in them 
something of extreme value for this country. 

The collection of these wild species of Pyrus 
reminds rae to inform you that one of Doctor Har- 
perv's students has discovered a Xylaria disease 
which attacks the apple. He is now working out 
methods for testing the immunity of different 
apple stocks to this Xylaria disease. He says 
that ?'% of the trees in Virginia are often at- 
tacked by this parasite and that 75^ of replants 
succumb to it. He finds no orchard where the 
replants are successful. He is planning to put 
out, just as Reiraer did, an orchard of different 
species of Malus and other closely related genera, 
such as Pyrus and Crataegus , which are promising 
as stocks for the apple, and by means of inocu- 
lations test the immunity of these different 
species. If you run across any wild species of 
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Mai us , do not fail to get seeds of them for this 
experiment at Blacksburg, Va. 

In regard to the demand for the calleryana 
seed, by American nurserymen, I think we should 
look ahead and plan for a grove somewhere in 
California or Texas where the seed could be home- 
grown. It would be^dangerous thing to keep on 
Introducing from China the seeds of any species - 
for stock purposes. I am glad you called my at- 
tention to this necessity. 

I should like to know more about this branch 
of the Yokohama Nursery Company in Hankow. Are 
they going into the Chinese nursery business ex- 
tensively, to supply China with plahts, or is 
this simply the buying office for their own 
Japanese and European trade? 

You will be interested to know that Mr. 
Russell is struggling with the processing of 
the Jujube at Chico, and that it is a contest 
betv/een Beagles and Russell as to who will get 
the fruits. We are pushing Beagles for plants 
and Russell for candied fruits. Mr. Mills has 
set his heart on putting out five acres, and we 
are considering the planting of acre plantations 
at various points in the Southwest. Dorsett and 
I have considered the Mills proposition, the 
Yuma Experiment Station, at Indio with Druramond, 
Austin, Texas, v;ith Ramsey, College Station, 
Texas, with Youngblood, Y/aterloo, Kansas, and 
possibly Augusta, Georgia. Have you any sug- 
gestions to make as to these localities? 

In- regard to Ramsey's getting seed of the 
calleryana pear, we shall attend to that. 

Thanks very much for your criticisms on 
Plant Immigrants. Mr. Stuntz has already written 
you regarding these. 

In regard to these early spring varieties 
of Chinese cabbage, are they not a little strong? 
I have tried to eat some of them add found then 
so strong in flavor that it was difficult to do 
so. The winter forms, which are delicious, are 
selling regularly on our markets here for $.25 
apiece. 

Your description of the new dish made from 
glcus repens and agar-agar sounds very interest- 
ing. We make jellies here, using agar-agar, but 
I have never -tasted the seeds of Ficus repens . 
'What do they taste like? 

I think it would be well to investigate 
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further, if you can, the rumor that the leaves of 
Eucomraia ulmoides are useful in the cure of sores. 
They are making some reiaarkalDle discoveries in 
connection with these matters, and the most recent 
is the isolation of a substance contained in the 
pituitary gland, which is the gland controlling 
the growth of human beings. This has been pat- 
ented, and the owner of the patent has turned his 
patent over to the University of California. The 
use of this substance is said to start recalcitrant 
wounds into activity. 

The discovery of the chestnut blight on Casta n- 
ea mollissima is another knock at this species 
which v/e hoped would be entirely immune. I will 
let Doctor Shear know about this. 

I am sorry to hear that Mr. Morrison has sold 
his library, but what else could we expect? 

Under date of ITovanber 10, 1917, from Ichang, Mr, Meyer wrote 

Mr. Fairchild the following post card: 

Prof. Reimer and self have been here three 
days and we' are leaving again today for a week's 
trip in the mountains north of here in search of 
wild Pyrus serotina, P. serrulata and Citrus 
ichangensis . I despatched again c.a. ?5 lbs. 
of seeds of Pyrus calleryana from here to the 
Consul at Shanghai. I hope it will reach you 
0. K. The weather is clear today for the first 
time in weeks and v/e expect to have a pleasant 
and successful trip. 

The Pyrus calleryana seed referred to is a portion of that 

recorded under SPI No. 4^59^ -'-On lovember ?7, 1917, Mr. 

Meyer wrote the following very interesting letter at Hsing 

Shan hsien, six days' march west of Ichang, Hupeh, China: 

Here I am sitting in a hole of a town, all 
surrounded by high mountains, on which a slight 
- snowfall has been deposited during the past 
night. The flanks of these mountains are brov/n 
with the v/ithered vegetation but here and there 
a tallow tree stands out as a bit of flaming 
red and purple, some scrub of Rhus cotinus is 
blazing carrain, and a few bushes of Rhus .1 avani ca 
are of an- indescribably warm hue of orange-red. 
The Indian summer is speeding to its close and 
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soon winter will set in. I am trying to round 
up several things which we ought to have col- 
lected long ago had these wild pears not kept 
me down at King men. 

Prof. Reimer has come and has gone again 
and is now collecting scions of desired pear 
varieties around Peking. Our sojourn was quite 
interesting, tho ' of course he is a narrow 
specialist and takes very little interest in 
things outside of pears. Specialists are apt 
to he selfish and are at times sponge-like, and 
an all-around man gets of course at times "fed 
up" with the same sort of a dish served morning, 
night and noon.-- Well, I have given him all 
the infor:nation and assistance I was able to 
and I trust it has been of considerable help to 
him. 

There is one thing that Mr. Reimer and I 
did not agree upon, viz., the fact that _! thought 
that the one hundred pounds of Galleryana pear 
seeds should not go entirely to Talent, like he 
wished it to be and I suggested to him to 
straighten this matter out with you. A small 
station like Talent, whose support depends so 
much on the good will of a community of fruit 
growers, naturally wants to get in well with 
such people and present them with immune stocks 
but — my time given to this problem,- and do 
not let people think it was a small amount 
either,- has been Federal time and I think other 
pear growers also should be supplied with plants 
of the seeds that I got together. What is your 
own opinion about it and that of others in- 
terested in immune pear stocks? 

l?ow since Pacific Coast nurserymen and fruit- 
growers will watch Prof. Reimer 's demonstration 
with close observation, it would bo well for you 
to have Ghico give extra care to these pear seeds i 
They should be soaked in water for 24 hours and 
stratified, if possible. Do not wait until all 
seeds have arrived. I sent off circa 65 lbs. and 
maybe another quantity is waiting me in King men 
when I get there. 

Prof. Reimer was afraid he wouldn't get seeds 
enough from us and he has collected himself a fev/ 
hundred pounds of fruits of P. calleryana when we 
were on the Chin kang shan, a day's journey K. W. 
of Ichang. He has taken these with him to Peking 
to have them cleaned there. Ke thought that 
these fruits coming from an elevation of over 
3000 ft. a.s. would be of a hardier type than 
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those from King men, which is circa 800 ft. a.s. 
But -- in these high elevations one finds coir 
-oalms and loquats doing well, but in King men 
these plants have a hard time, as the winters 
are more severe there than in those sheltered 
high mountain regions. 

And as regards chances of hybridization, 
they are fully as bad there in the mountains 
as at King men for we found next to the cal- 
leryana- trees wild specimens of Pyrus tetulae - 
folia and this doubtful P. serrulata Rehder, 
which may be a hybrid, in Mr. Reimer's opinion. 

What I have seen now of wild pears in 
China I must say that no place in the North 
beats the Shing lung shan district for this in- 
valuable P. ussuriensis , while there is but one 
King men for quantities of P. calleryana . Of 
course I may still discover better localities! 
Prof. Reimer and I discussed some of the 
following problems: does Pyrus serotina hy- 
bridize with P. calleryana and with P. betulae - 
folia, with whom it grows in close company. 
Is my improved P. calleryana a hybrid? 
Prof. Reimer thinks so, but T doubt it, since all 
the leaves are crenulated on the whole tree and 
not some serrated while others are crenated like 
on P. serrulata . 

Actual experiments only will solve these 
problems and this means time, funds, land and 
the right men to do this work conscientiously . -- 
And this brings me to this subject.-- -- -- Prof. 

Reimer acknowledged that his work really had 
grown to be too big already for his little sta- 
tion and he doubted whether Oregon could 
TDroperly be called upon to give him all what he 
'desired in his pear breeding work. I suggested 
that he might either enter Federal Service or 
solicit Federal aid for his work. He is un- 
decided as yet what would be best. He is of the 
opinion that he should talk over his pear problems 
with some of you there in Washington and he wants 
to give advice as how to handle our pear problems. 
The month of February v/ould suit him well. I 
■ leave this problem now in your hands. 

Prof. Reimer is of the southern type of men, 
tho born in Michigan. He will stick to his 
problem thru thick and thin, but when older he 
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might get soinev/hat sordid, like so many an elderly 
fellow, especially those in Government employ. 
High pay has no special attraction for him, but 
he likes to be left alone in his investigations. 
Voila tout, as our French friends are in the 
habit of saying. 

Same day; 5 P.in. 

A fev/ hours ago I delivered to the local 
P. 0. here a small wooden box, made to order, ad- 
dressed to the American Consul-General at Shang- 
hai, marked D.A. ?9 and containing 1? fruits of 
the wild Citrus ichangensis , ?455a, and some fruits 
of a smooth variety of Yang tao, ?456a. How these 
specimens will arrive after their long Journey in 
winter time I have no idea. It only is an attempt, 
like so much in life is. Mr. Swingle might be 
given most of the citrus fruits, but we should 
also plant out a few at Chico for seed-bearing 
purposes. 

I am highly pleased with the Yang tao and 
the more T see of them the more do I come to the 
conclusion that it is a coming fruit for the 
Southern United StatesT The fruits keep well 
into winter, they ship well, especially after 
having been subjected to a few frosts. They are 
of excellent flavor, being a combination of 
gooseberry, rhubarb, pineapple and guava. They 
have the habit of setting one's teeth on edge, 
just like DineaDples and blueberries do and they 
are laxative. Only the vines are not very hardy. 
Where one finds them grow well, one notices coir 
palms, loquats, lucidura privets and bamboos 
around the farmsteads. Zero temperatures may 
hurt them badly, I am afraid. The plants also will 
have to be grown like muscadine grapes, that is, 
on high arbors and they might have to be bruised 
to make them bear heavy. In the wild state at 
least I noticed that plants subjected to strong 
mountain winds that tv.'isted them around at times 
bore much heavier than those growing well 
sheltered. I am sure that in the rolling sections 
of the Carolinas, Georgia, northern Florida, etc., 
where loquats survive for ten or more years the 
Yang tao will do well and of course in many parts 
of California it should thrive too, 

I am now specially trying to get wild Tchang 
lemons for Mr. Swingle. He wrote Mr. Edward Gil- 
christ, Commissioner of Customs, at Ichang, under 
date of July 11, 191?, to get him fruits and her- 
barium specimens of wild Citrus ichangensis , but 
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Mr. Gilchrist cannot give these problems any of 
his time and has turned over the whole thing to 
rae. 

Later on I v;lll v/rite more on this subject, 
but it v/ill suffice to say that Citrus ichan/^ensls 
is like the Yang tao,- it is not very hardy. Al- 
tho' one finds it at 4000 ft. a.s. one finds coir 
palms, pummeloes, loquats, candle-berry trees, 
lucidum privets, tall bamboos in gardens nearby. 
These high altitudes in a very mountainous country 
» are misleading,- it is not as cold there as further 
south in level regions. 

Mr. Swingle wants a large quantity of seeds 
for stock purposes. Well, I may come across 
great masses yet, but as far as I have seen al- 
ready this wild Citrus ichangensis is decidedly 
a rare plant: To get large quantities of seeds 
we shall have to grow them ourselves in the 
United States. Parts of Texas might suit this 
plant well and I suggest to Mr. Swingle to have 
arrangements made to set out a few groves far 
away from any other citrus trees, 

I discovered today that a true citron is be- 
ing cultivated around here. It is quite rare and 
I think it might have been introduced from abroad. 
The large ribbed fruit is delightfully fragrant, 
and the strawberry-like odor of a basket of Yang 
taos, the pungent aroma of a few cultivated Ichang 
lemons, the spicy-sweet scent of this citron, and 
the bitter-aromatic exhalation of a very large 
pummelo, make my room like a bed of "waldmeister " 
( Asperula odor at a) on a fresh morning in May. 

Tomorrow we shall leave for a high mountain 
l-l/? days N. W, from here, the ¥/an tiao shan, 
elev. 8100 ft. a.s. v^ere Wilson found Davidia 
involucrata , Tetracentron sinensis and many more 
interesting iDlants. Then I'll go to Patung on 
the Yang tze and from there to the S.E. over 
Chang yang back to Ichang v/here I'll find a 
goodly stack of mail, I surmise. Then I must 
go back to King men for pear and pistache seeds, 
- then thip them off from Hankow, then I may go 
by boat to Kiukiang, walk to Poochow in Fookien, 
and from there take a boat to Canton and later 
on to Manila. 

The seed of Citrus ichangensis, Meyer's No. 2455a, was given 

SPI No. 45945, and his No. ?456a, the smooth variety of 

Actinidia chinensis, SPI No. 45946. This material reached 
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us on February 25, 1918; additional amounts were received 
on March 14,. I918. 

This letter of November P?, 1917, was the last one we 
received from Mr. Meyer written in 1917. 

A numlaer of Mr. Meyer's 1917 photographs are used in 
this report. 


Agricultural Explorer in Charge, 


Cr-cr 
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-Py^^^ callev-yans., natural size, A somewhat small- flowering 
type of a v/ild Calleryana pear, with rather tomentose foliage, 
vrhich isn't full grovm yet. Three fruits of last year's crop 
had persisted on the tree during the whole winter and spring. 
Note the very sraall size, on which account the Chinese call it 
the "T'ang li" or cra^b- apple pear, as these siaall fruits, with 
deciduous calyx, reseml)16 the tiny apples of Malus s^ectabiOis 
and M. baccata to a surprising degree. (MeyerT) 

■"NegTTo", 13262, King men, Hupeh, China, April 7, 1917. 
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Pyrus ca l ler y ana . 


A raediiim large specimen of v/ild Cal- 
leryana pea"r~irnrull 1)100111, found at the edge of an abandoned 
millet field in a mountainous country, full of old terraces 
and where the soil consists of a poor variety of decomposed 
porphyrious granite rock. Wlien such a tree occurs near a 


dvrelling it often is grafted over with an improved variety, 
hut othen'/ise it is cut down, when leirge enough, and the wood 
used in fine furniture manufacture. (Meyer.) 

ITeg. Ho. 13263, near Kan chang yen, Hupeh, China, March 
31. 1917. 
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Pyrus caller;^na. A fairly large specimen of a Gallery- 
iana pear, founcrgrowing brotherly together with a pine tree, 
Pinus mass oniana . Very tevr trees find pine trees congenial 
mates, "Tut this remarkable Qalleryana pear occurs at times quite 
plentiful in open pine forests, on sterile mountain slopes. 
(Meyer.) 

ITeg. ITo. 13264, near Han chang yen, Hupeh, China, March 

31, 1917. 
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Pyrus c all eryana . \7ild Calleryana pears found in 
crevices of"" shale rocks, together with v/ild peaches, Caes- 
alpinia sepiar ia, Pinus ma s s oni a na , Rti b us 


3p. , and various 


scrub, llevation c. a. "2,000 ftfa.s. This vegetation is 
cut down by Chinese mountaineers every few years, but the 
pears, together Y/ith the competing other woody growth, 
sprout u-D from the old stumps as lustily as ever. (Meyer.) 

Neg*. ¥.0, 13265, near Nan chang yen, Ilupeh, China, 
March 31, 1917. 
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Pyrus calleryana . Wild Call cry ana pears found in a 
jungle of bambool Riyl lostaohys sp.) with Pista cia ch inensi s, 
Vitex negundo , Zizipjius satija var. spinosa , Ulmu s pa rvi foli a 
^^^ Ko sa laevig ata around the "edges. A mat of T3aia"boo~rhi2oines 
is a'bout as effective in keeping plant intruders away as a 
cenented courtyard, tut this hrave wild Chinese pear tries to 
hold its own, though the struggle is hard. (Meyer.) 

lleg. ITo. 13266, near Gho yong, Hupeh, China, April 8, 

1917. 
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Pyrus caller^^Jia. Dv/arf wild Calleryana pears, only 
a fev/ feet high, gro\'?ing in sterile, decomposed porphyriouE 
rock on a badly eroded mountain top, eleva.tion c.a. 2,000 
ft. a.s. This photo certainly illustrates the marvellous 
drouth-reaisting capacities of this wonderful wild Chinese 
pear. (Meyer.) 

Feg. No. 13267, Nan chang yen, Hupeh, China, l^Iarch 31. 

1917. 
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Pyrus caller yana. A specimen of Calleryana pear in full 
flower, with its divided roots standing in water, a few feet 
deep, although a strong horizontal root may he seen firmly 
anchored in the earth hank. Compared with photo 13267 it 
seems almost beyond belief that the same species of pear can 
thrive under such widely different conditions. (Meyer.) 

Heg. No. 13268, Koo moo shu, Hupeh, China, April 4, I917. 
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P yrus call eryana . An improved yariety of Chinese pear, 
called "Ching li", grafted upon Calleryana stock, which seems 
to be an ideal host, as seen by the fine union. The trunk of 
this pear measures six feet in circumference, three feet above 
the ground, and the age of the tree is said to be over JO years 
(Meyer . ) 

Neg. No. 13270, Gho tang ko, Hupeh, China, Karch 30 , 191?. 
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Pistacia chine n si s . A very large staminate Chinese 
pietache tree in full flower and surrounded by bamboo canes. 
The buncky panicles are produced in such masses that at a 
distance the trees look as if they were Ail an t hus glandulos a 
in late autumn, vfhen full of fruits. Male trees are invari- 
ably larger than the female ones and seem to be of stronger 
constitution. (Meyer.) 

Neg. No. 13273. near Gho yong, Hupeh, China, April 8, 
1917. 
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Soy a majc . A large barflboo tray full of various kinds 
of bean-curd of the drier types; in the little wooden tubs 
on the ground the watery kinds are kept immersed in somewhat 
saline Y/ater. At the corner of tv/o narrow streets T;here 
hundreds of people pass every hour. Soft bean- curd keeps, 
in very hot weather, only a few hours, but the drier kinds 
last longer. (Meyer.) 

Neg. ISO. 13280, Hankow, Hupeh, China, May 30, 1917. 
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So ya max . The five pots in front are filled with broken 
soy "bean cake from which a cheap sauce is made; the pots 
wholly open contain vinegar v/hich is made here from wheat 
and millet bran. Great heat and great cold are both detri- 
mental to the good quality of both sauce and vinegar, there- 
fore the best products are obtained in spring and fall, (Meyer.) 

Keg. No. 13284, Ichang, Hupeh, China, May 5, 1917. 
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Aleurites fordii. Viev; into one of the storing sheds 
of the firm" of L. C. Gillespie & Co., Hankow. The bamboo 
baskets mostly come from Saechuan, v/hile the tubs generally 
come frora Hunan. The casks, made of American v/hite oak, are 
waiting for a steadier, to be shipped. A tank steamer is ex- 
pected within a few days which will take away a few thousand 
tons of tung oil in bulk, carrying it to Tacoma, Washington. 
(Meyer.) 

IJeg. No. 13289, Hankow, Hupeh, China, May 29, I917. 
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Ph yllostachy s sp. Bundles of bamTDoo strips, cut to a 
length' of c.a. fire feet and delivered at the mill for paper 
making. The "bajuhoo thickets occur wild on the mountain slopes 
and the canes are cut and split by men, women, and children, 
v;ho make but a meagre living at this work, which is very 
fatiguing, since the territory these bamboos are found in is 
extremely rough. (Meyer.) 

Neg. ilo. 13290, Hui ma po, Hupeh, China, April 2, 191/. 
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Phyllostachy s sp. Drying "bamboo paper on the dry sandy 
and pebbly part of a^mountain stream. These oblong squares 
of paper measure 6x8 inches and sell locally at the ridic- 
ulously low price of fifty for one cent (Mex.) • They are 
rolled up and used instead of matches to light the tobacco 
in the water pipes of the Chinese. (Meyer.) 

Heg. Ho. 13296, Hui ma po, Rupeh, China, April 2, I917. 
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Junlperus chinensis . A remarka'ble pyramidal form of 
juniper, seen around Hanlcow and Wuchaw, Hupeh Province. 
This variety apparently never "bears seeds. The Chinese 
multiply it "by cuttings only. Photo taken on the old 
International Cemetery at Hankow. (Meyer.) , 

Neg. No. 13299, Hankov;, China, China, May 30, 1917. 
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P aeonia su ffruticosa . A very large specimen of tree 
peony7 having 75 flowers of a "beautiful "blush-rosy color. 
The plant is between fifty and sixty years of age and tho 
an old stalk dies off at times, new ones come up again every 
year. The Chinese hold these old "Mootan", as they call 
tliem, in very high esteem. (Meyer.) 

Neg. Ho. 13300, Yu chuan temple, near Tang yang, Hupeh, 
China, April 12, 1917. 
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Pyrus calleryana . Aaomewhat large flowered type of 
a Calleryana pear. Said to produce fruits the size of 
plums; found in company of Cupressus funeljri s along a 
mountain trail. (Meyer.) 

lleg. No. 12388, made across the Yangtze River from 
I Chang, Hupeh, China, March 21, 191? . 
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Py ru s callery ana. An improved variety of pear upon 
Calleryana stoGk. "T^te the almost perfect union. (Meyer.) 

Neg. llo. 12390, near Tang yang, Hupeh, China, April 
11, 1917. 
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Soya max. large blocks of freshly made bean-curd, 
"To-fu", ready to be cut up into squares and sold for break- 
fast. This bean- curd industry by no means requires a large 
investment of money. It is something like dairying v?ith the 
Caucasian races; one can do it on a very large or on a very 
small scale. Some enterprising Chinese women supply fresh 
bean-curd in the late afternoon, ^-laiile the large factories 
make it only in the morning, (Meyer.) 

ITeg. No. 12392, Changsha, Hunan, China, May 16, 191/. 
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Aleu rite s fordii . A small plantation of tung oil 
trees in a corner of the race course grounds at Hankow. 
The trees have been planted in rows v;hich are 12 feet 
apart, while the distance in the rows is 8 feet. As 
can be seen by the absence of lower branches, these 
distances are far too close. (Meyer.) 

Feg. No. 12394, Hankow, Hupeh, China, May 2?, I917. 
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Soya max. The basket to the left of the photo contairxs 
.sprouted, small yellov/ soy beans, while the one on the right 
holds sprouted mung beans ( Phaseolus aureus ) . Sprouted soy 
beans are larger and finer than sprouted mung beans, but their 
flavor is by far not as fine as the latter. Bean sprouts can 
be raised as a home winter vegetable even in the bleakest 
sections of the world, such as northern Alaska, Labrador, 
northern Siberia, etc. (Meyer.) 

Heg. lo. 12395, Hankow, Hupeh, China, May 30, 1917. 
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Daphne ^enkwa., A lorely spring-flowering little shrub, 
producing masses of fragrant blossoms, mostly of a deep lilac 
color, though there is quite some variation in the shade of 
the hue. This shrub is found anyv;here on banks and hill- 
slopes and is apparently not eaten by grazing animals. Chin- 
ese name, "Men to hua" , meaning "Bad-for-the-head flower", 
since people get headaches from keeping the flowers in the 
room. (Meyer.) 

Neg. No. 12428, near Ichang, Hup eh, China, across the 
Yangtze River, March 21, I917. 
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South China Explorations, 

Supplementary Report, September 21, I918. 


The first letter in 1918 to Mr. Meyer was Mr. Bisset's 
letter of January 4, in part as follows: 

I' find on my desk your letter of SeptemTaer 
?7, which apparently has not been answered. I 
regret very much indeed that this letter has 
not received earlier attention. I have been 
away from the office for some time, however, 
and this accounts for part of the delay. 

I note that you are very much surprised 
that we asked you to collect for us ?00 lbs. of 
seeds of Pistacia chinensis . You need not con- 
sider this request further, however, as we re- 
ceived something like 300 lbs. of this seed 
from the American Consul- at Chef 00, and will 
not, therefore, require any more for some time to 
come. In regard to our asking for such large 
quantities, you know that it is impossible for us 
to make any very large distribution of these new 
things unless we get them in quantities. A fev; 
ounces, or a pound or tv/o , would make very little 
showing, specially if we are unable to propagate 
a tree either by cuttings or grafting for lack 
of a proper stock. 

You state that the war has no doubt inter- 
fered with our propagations. This is true of 
purely ornamental stock only. Mr. Fairchild 
has asked, and I believe rightly, that we limit 
our propagations of such plants to only such an 
extent as is necessary to protect the stock 
from loss. We are going ahead with the propa- 
gation of any plants that have economic value. 
We did grow, at our Yarrow station, last sum- 
mer, large quantities of cowpeas and soy beans, 
and we are intending to go into this bean work 
more extensively next year. 

I have just returned from a visit to the 
Brooksville station and am glad to be able to 
tell you that your Tangsi cherry is doing 
splendidly there. The plants that were sent to 
Brooksville in the spring of IQl? have made a 
growth of from 3 to 5 feet, with large handsome 
leaves. It looks to me as if this cherry was 
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going to be quite at home in that section. If 
this proves to be true, it will give them a 
fruiting cherry which should prove very accept- 
able for the Gulf States. 

You ask that we supply Mr. P. T. Ramsey, 
of Austin, Texas, with young plants of Amy^dalus 
davi di ana , and you may rest assured that we shall 
help him all we can, and supply him with such 
stock as he may be interested in, whenever it is 
available. We have, however, many requests on 
file for the davidiana and it does not at this 
lime look as if we would have any more trees that 
we can use. We are distributing this tree not 
only in California as you seem to think, but all 
over the United States and, specially in the semi- 
arid sections of the South West. The tree does 
extremely well in the last-named sections of the 
country and, while it is not all that could be 
desired in the Eastern sections, I am a little 
doubtful if it has received as good care in the 
East as it has in the West 

^^6 Sucommia ulmoides that was sent to J. R. 
Riggs, of Water loo-Murdock, Kansas, was raised 
from seed sent in by E, H. Wilson, 

We enclose a copy of our inventory card re- 
garding the jujube which failed to grow, and 
regret that it is the one which you state would" 
not be easy to get again, from Pinchow, Shensi, 
China. 

Mr. Meyer's first letter of the year was written at Ichang, 

Hupeh, on January ?5, 1918, and reads as follows: 

It is a long time since I last wrote you 
and there are very many reasons for that. You 
know probably that we are living in the midst 
of a revolution here; soldiers everywhere, loot- 
ing and burning going on in many places around 
here and of course we are under strict martial 
law. 

When we arrived here on December 15 we 
might possibly have skipped throiigh and ob- 
tained my stored baggage and the rest of the 
cleaned pear seeds and castor beans at Kingmen, 
but my interpreter had incurred on the 10th of 
December a slight inflamation of one eye which 
soon became so serious that on the 13th he be- 
came wellnigh blind and had to be led by the 
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hand. V/hen we were In Ichang it first went 
"better and then worse and I had Dr. Graham 
of the Scotch Mission treat him and it has 
certainly taken a couple of v/eeks to get him 
in shape again. Well then the revolution and 
the "brigandage had spread so well that we 
could not leave Tchang and nov/ we are cooped 
up for the moment. The worst is that the 
soldiers have conmandered all coolies and one 
cannot have one's "belongings carried and how 
some of the villages will look thru which 
the soldiers of various factions have past I 
have no idea. I do hope that the seeds and 
my "baggage v/hich I have stored with the mis- 
sionaries in Kingmen are safe. But even then 
I need note-"books and papers to complete my 
work here. — I have worried a great deal and 
sleep stays away from me. — Well, all we 
foreigners here have "been living under a strain 
these last months. --China could be such a peace- 
ful land, but there is a desire for lawlessness 
among this people that "breaks out wherever op- 
portunities are given. 

Not/ these last weeks I have sent to our Qoh- 
sul General at Shanghai, eighteen parcels, numbered 
from D. A. 30 to D. A. 47. I trust that they have 
reached you safely. 

I am enclosing the inventory notes covering 
the contents, excer>t for the samples, for I am 
out of inventory note-"books here; tliey are at 

Kingmen. .^^ 

I wonder in v;hat state the material will ar- 
rive? Many things proba"bly will be found to be 
frozen en route, like fruits of citrus, etc., and 
citrus scions may all have to be burned. Well, 
it is trying anyhov/, like so much is on this 
world nov/adays. 

When once in Hankow, where one at least can 
get suitable working quarters, I'll be able to 
describe collected material in detail. 

The material mentioned reached us on February ?5. 191^. a,nd 
was numbered as follov/s: 

4-5930, Citrus nobilis 

4-5931. " ichangensis 

4-593?, " nobilis 

45933. " " deliciosa 
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45934, Citrus sp., 

45935, " sinensis 

45936, " Ichangensis 

45937, 

45938, " no^ilis 

45939, " ichangensis 
45941, " aurantium 
4594?, Schiziophragma sp. 

45943, Ulmus sp. 

45944, Prunus glandulosa 

45945, Citrus ichangensis 

45946, Actinidia chinensis 

45947, Castanea mollissima 

45948, ■ " 

45949, " seguinii, 

45950, EucoEunla ulmoides 

45951, Citrus ichangensis *• 
46119, Eucommia ulmoides 
46IPO, Actinidia chinensis,. 
46121, Citrus grand! s 
46l?3, " medica 

461? 5, " sp. 
46l''6, " aurantium 
46127, " sp. 
46l?8, " ichangensis 

46129, Ghaenomeles lagenaria cathayensis 

46130, " sinensis 
46132, Citrus sp. 

46139. 

Ten more lots of material in this shipment were given S.P.I, 
numbers "but the numbers were cancelled on July 16, I918, be- 
cause the material died. Some of the citrus fruits in this 
shipment were so badly decayed that it was impossible to de- 
cipher the labels on the fruits. The Meyer numbers of these 
are believed to be I5lb to l54b. 156b, l57b and l6Pb. Meyer 
Nos. 149b and l50b were entirely rotted, fruits and seeds. 
Dr. Galloway v/rote Mr. Meyer on March 9, I918, regarding this 

shipment as follows: 

Just as we v/ere on the point of writing 
a letter, telling you of the arrival of the 
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Ichang citrus, chestnuts, etc., we received a 
copy of your letter of January ?>5 v/ritten from 
Ichang. The last letter v/e had from you was 
dated NovemlDer 15, and we notice that most of 
the lalDels in the packages received were dated 
November 15. The packages arrived here February 
?6 and during the last eight or ten days we have 
been going over them, getting them into shaioe and 
trying to. salvage as much of the material as pos- 
sible. Most of the material arrived in very poor - 
condition. It had evidently seen hard usage en 
route. 

V/ith the grov/ing facilities here and a 
sympathetic gardener like Mr. Goucher to handle 
the material, we are holding more of the foreign 
shipments than formerly. As a matter of fact, 
the inspectors will not permit any of this material 
to be widely distributed at present. For the most 
part, we are required either to hold and handle 
it here at the quarantine house or detention house, 
or else send it to Yarrow where it will be under 
sur)ervision. 

The citrus fruits unfortunately were in a 
very bad condition. They had evidently been 
heated or frozen, and possibly both, and in most 
instances were pretty thoroughly decayed. The 
decay was so far advanced that in a number of 
instances it has not been practicable to identify 
the specimens. The labels on the top of the box 
came through in very good shape. The numbers on 
the papers around the specimens, however, had all 
disappeared with the rotten paper and rotten cit- 
rus material. Hov/ever, we managed to salvage con- 
siderable of the seed and have practically all of 
the lots you sent grovfing in our quarantine house. 
After the citrus fruits had been treated v/e asked 
Mr. Swingle anckr . Robinson, who is now assisting 
him, to come doWn and look them over. Mr. Swingle 
is very much interested in what you sent in. He 
thinks you have probably some new material. We 
managed to get from a few of the fruits some sec- 
tions or parts of tissue, including some of the 
skin, which we have preserved in formaldehyde for 
Mr. Swingle. . . 

The citrus scion wood was in better condition 
than might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. Y/ithout looking up the records, my recol- 
lection is that we have saved wood of all of your 
numbers except possibly one. One of the numbers 
I recall was completely dead. Mr. Goucher has put 
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in ten good grafts of each of the numbers you for- 
V7arded, with the exception, of course, of those 
that were dead. We believe that we are going to 
get most of your material through in good shape. 
We have also saved samples of this wood for Mr. - 
Swingle to study. 

Mr. Swingle, by the way, is sailing in a few 
days for the Orient, He v;ill go first to the 
Philippines and then to Japan, but v/hether he in- 
tends to go to China I am not certain. Mr. Robin- 
son, who at one time was v/ith Dr. Kellerman, Is 
in charge during Mr. Swingle's absence. Mr. 
?/ester of the Philippines was here this winter 
and visited us several times. He gave us a good 
many Interesting points on litchis, mangos, and 
some other Philippine crops. We are making a 
special feature' of litchi and will endeavor to 
bring together a collection of different varieties, 
some good material for stock, and we are also get- 
ting some good developments in the matter of more 
rapid propagation. 

To proceed with the comments on your material, 
the ginger you sent was unfortunately completely 
rotted and v/e could do nothing with it. Of the 
Actinidias we shall be able to save some seed. T 
was very glad indeed to get the chestnuts. This 
is another crop in v/hich we are especially in- 
terested, and have already assembled a considerable 
collection with the help of Doctor Van Fleet and 
some others. Our chestnut work' and Pyrus work we 
propose to do mainly at Yarrow. The litchi work 
and" avocado work we must necessarily do here under 
glass. The greater portion of the chestnuts you 
sent were so badly rotted that they had to be 
burned. I think we shall get some plants from all 
of the numbers you forv/arded, however. Last fall 
we secured from Doctor "Van Pieet large quantities 
of the fruits of all of his best r®istant types, 
and these have been growing during the winter in 
ome of our detention houses. We now have a fine 
lot of young seedlings v/hich we shall hold over 
this Slimmer in pots and next fall line out at 
Yarrow. Doctor Van Fleet has also kindly pro- 
vided us with a large quantity of good grafting 
wood, which, if we are suc'cessful in getting 
stocks from Japan, we hope to graft this spring. 
We want to graft several thousand mollissima in 
order to have enough stock to establish four or 
five small plantations of this promising chestnut, 
so as to get a real reading on its value here in 
the East. Thro<ugh Mr. Beattie, one of the Federal 
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Horticultural Board InsT)ectora, we have secured 
a very promising chinquapin from the South, which 
may "be valuahle as a resistant stock. We are not 
familiar v/ith your Gastanea sequinii . It may al- 
so -Drove valuable as a stock. This is your No. 
?459a (SPI 45949). Unfortunately most of these 
nuts were decayed. Some had sprouted, and these 
we shall save. Others had some new kinds of in- 
sects, so that we had to put all of them not only 
in the detention house "but cover them with' v/ire 
screens, in order to satisfy the^^|ispectors. 

Evidently, from your letter, curse of war is 
reaching out even into remote parts of the world. 
We g-eatly regret that you have "been tied up and 
trust that matters will adjust themselves so that 
you can move about once more. This would appear 
rather dou"btful from all indications as to con- 
ditions in the Orient. 

Mr. Pairchild is away and will pro"ba"bly "be 
a"bsent for a nura"ber of weeks. Yesterday we re- 
ceived through him a "big "box of rhizomes of 
Savannah bamboo. It- is the finest lot of rhizomes 
of this wonderful bamboo that we have yet received. 
When Mr. Bisset and I were in the grove something 
over a year ago, we secured some rhizomes after a 
little difficulty, but unfortunately we have not 
been able to get many plants from them. We are 
going to handle the rhizomes here in order to 
avoid tjrobable infestation of the mite and a new 
bamboo" scale at Brooksville. I presume Mr. Fair- 
child has v/ritten you about the mite he found 
there last year. 

Mr. Popenoe has been back for a number of 
weeks and is nov/ in California, His avocado 
introductions are being handled here and at Yar- 
row. We have nursed them here until assured of 
saving the authentic set he desires to have 
fruited out. There are twenty-three numbers in 
all. We now have at Yarrow something like R,00a' 
or 9,000, possibly 10,000, stocks ready for bud- 
ding. We have already budded several thousand and 
are budding more as rapidly as we can secure bud- 
wood of the rare sorts. The avocado does not 
thrive under glass, so that the securing of buds 
here in' our little houses has been rather a slow 
job. However, we are glad that we have been 
able to bring through one complete set and have 
provided Mr. Simmonds at Miami with a complete 
set. It is rather encouraging, too, to find that 
we are now getting to a point where we are cutting 
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and sending out Taudwood, so far the v/ood has 
proved absolutely clean, despite the fact that 
when it came it was infested v/ith a good many 
kinds of Guatemalan scales. 

We have had an extremely severe winter here; 
in fact, one of the worst that I have experienced 
during thirty years in ?/ashington. The snow has 
"been frequent, and the ice in the River was some- 
thing even the oldest inhabitant had not ex- 
perienced. We had a grand break-up two or three 
weeks ago, and it is almost like spring novi. 

On February 1, 1918, from Ichang, Hupeh, Mr. Meyer 

wrote as follows; 

Herewith I am enclosing a letter to Mr. 
V/alter T. Swingle, concerning Citrus ichangensis . 
Would you kindly see to it that it reaches him; 
possibly a copy of it might be retained in our 
Office. 

I am also enclosing a letter of mine, to 
Mr. Edward Gilchrist, Commissioner of Customs 
here, which has been returned to me- by Mr. Gil- 
christ, since he cannot go in for any more work 
on citrus problems. 

A few days ago Mr. Geo. D. Schlosser, an 
American missionary at Ki hsien, Honan, wrote me 
that he had delivered a large quantity of wild 
pear seeds to the American Consulate-General at 
Shanghai. Have these seeds been received to- 
gether with various other seeds? T hope they 
were properly labeled. I sent a check for .$65.00 
Mex. to Mr. Schlosser on Dec. ?4, 1917. and trust 
he has received it since. The bill for these 
seeds is included in my accounts for the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1917. Should these seeds not be 
labeled, the enumeration on the bill might help 

out. 

I was not given a chance to inspect these 
wild pears and suspect, that a goodly number of 
Pyrus betulaBfolia is mixed with the P. callery - 
ana. The seedlings therefore should be carefully 
rouged by a person who knows both kinds. 

The Belgian missionaries at Hui hsien, Kansu, 
have been sending parcels with Eucommia seeds 
and so has a Miss Stotts at Chikungshan, Honan. 
Have these seeds arrived? The mail service has 
been interrupted here for the last weeks and 
very little reaches us, tho mail from here has 
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been leaving by an occasional steamer. I know 

theiEfore little or nothing whether shipments 

have reached our Consulate at Shanghai, with . . 

the exception of the wild pears from Mr. 

Schlosser, of v/hich Mr. Sammons wrote me and 

sent me the bill, which had been presented to 

hira. 

As regards some things I had in mind to 
do on my last trip, I am presenting the fol- 
lowing: 

For the collecting of quantities of wild 
chestnuts I v^as too late; the supervision of 
wild pear collecting and cleaning and the wait- 
ing for Prof. Reimer at Kingmen are to blame 
for that. 

T noticed plenty of Endothia parasitica 
in cultivated as well as in wild Castanea mol - 
lissima right from Ichang to beyond Hsing shan 
hsien. On some places it was very serious, 
especially one day's journey West of Ichang in 
cultivated trees and two days' lourney N. W. of 
Hsing shan hsien in wild trees. Please com- 
municate this to Dr. Shear. 

I got some wild chestnuts tho ' for which 
please see No. ?458a and ?459a. 

Of Davidia involucrata I only saw a few trees 
and these had no fruits on them. The district 
where they seem to be more numerous is South of 
Patunghsien, where I did not go to, as the revo- 
lution in Hupeh had commenced already. (They 
murdered the magistrate of Patung a few weeks ago.) 

^^i^<^ Citrus ichangensis , which was one of my 
main objects on this last trip, proved to be so 
rare, that I saw only three trees on the whole 
iourney and only one bore fruits. Of the last I 
have sent 1? fruits in a box from Hsing shan 
hsien on Nov. ^7, 1917. an^ a small package of 
cleaned seeds T despatched from here by R'g'd 
sample post on Jan. 30, 19IP. They bear the 
number ?455a. This wild Ichang lemon may be 
possibly the very hardiest of all true citrus 
species, tho' I am afraid it does not stand very 
low temperatures. Possibly something like 10 F. 

Concerning yang tans, I am amazed at the 
great difference in looks between the smooth and 
the hairy varieties. Which is the one that Mr. 
Coolidge from Pasadena sent in to our Office and 
of which Mr. Stuntz writes me under date of 

October ?5. 1917? 

Yang taos will be grown in the So. States 
like Muscadine grapes in the near future. 
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Beechees ( Sleocharis tu"berosa ) can "be har- 
vested in midwinter, after the land has dried 
out; it is hard work, hov/ever, since the clayey 
soil 136000168 quite hard. 

Tung oil trees, Aleurites fordii , do not grow 
very old; the oldest tree standing T saw was ?6 
years of age; a cut-down specimen, however, showed 
3? year-rings, which surely is a maximum age. The 
trees keep on "bearing till death, "but the fruits 
in general are consideralDly smaller on old speci- 
mens than on young trees, tho some old trees seen 
v/ere very heavy "bearers. ¥/hen between ?0 and ?5 
years old the lower "branches die off first, then 
"borers and fungi get at them and "before the tree ■ 
has gone entirely, the ever-watchful Chinese farm- 
er cuts it dov/n and chops it up for fuel. The 
tungjoil tree delights in rich soil, but on account 
of such soil giving high returns in grains they 
are relegated to mountain and hill slopes too steep 
or too poor to plant to other crops. One notices 
however a tremendous difference in grov;th "between 
specimens on poor decomposed granite soil and 
those in pockets of rich red clay. Where the trees 
look "best one generally finds around the farmsteads 
coir palms, pummeloes, tall "bamboos and lucidum 
privets, shov/ing that the plant delights in high 
summer temperatures and withstands but very mod- 
erate winter cold. --Please call these observations 
to the attention of Mr. R. A. Young. 

Pyrus betulaofolia occurs all around I chang, 
contrary to our expectations, since Wilson didn't 
collect it in Hupeh. It also grows around Chang 
yang and at several points in betv;een this place 
and Ichang. Often P. calleryana is associated with 
it making it exceedingly difficult to obtain seeds 
of the last which have not been subjected to cross- 
pollination. 
' Sing^o biloba undoubtedly is a wild tree in 
certain districts betv/een Ichang and Hsing shan 
hsien. The trees are much used as poles and as 
lumber; they sprout up again from the stumps, just 
like Gunninghamia lanceolata and Cryptomeria jaTJon - 
ica. 

Cunninghamia lanceolata occurs here and there 
in blue varieties, like Araucaria excelsa glauca . 
They would make fine evergreens for Southern parks; 
they do not thrive however on level lands. 

Rhus verniciflua was seen in large specimens 
at elevations of about 4,000 ft.; most trees had 
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the characteristic incisions made in their "bark to 
obtain the varnish. A Roman Catholic Father told 
Trie that v/hen natives get a touch of poisoning they 
immediately take rape or radish leaves and rub the 
spot thoroughly with them. Tljen no effect results.' 
(Could the volatile oil in various cruciferae be 
an antidote to poisoning from poison ivy?) 

Then I heard that oil from hemp seeds ( Canna - 
bis sativa ) does not become solid even in very cold 
v/eather. If so, would it be fit to lubricate ma- 
chinery of aeroplanes? 

Around Chang yang, S. of Ichang, the tea-olive, 
psmanthus fragrans , is cultivated for its flowers. 
These flov/ers are packed fresh, in dry powdered 
alum, also in dry powdered sugar, and carried av/ay 
for long distances. A delightful perfume is made 
from them; they are used to flavor tea with and a 
very delicately perfumed preserve is made from 
them. The trees grow to be over 100 years old 
and its cultivation seems to be a paying one from 
the Chinese point of view. 

Well, these are a few observations I have to 
record. 

The more I travel around in Hupeh, the more I 
am impressed T/ith its immenseness, nothing hut 
mountains and valleys and hills and dales. Put 
the State of Montana across Georgia and neighboring 
States and you have some idea of topography and 
climate of Hupeh. No one man can ever cover this 
whole province on foot and really one cannot travel 
otherwise; there are no real roads, nothing but 
trails and accomodation and food-supplies of the 
poorest imaginable. 

As I am writing we hear the rickety noise of 
rifle fire, for Northern and Southern troops are 
at battle only a mile or so North of the city. 
That we do not live "at ease", you can easily 
imagine. 

Well, possibly this letter reaches you 0. K. 

The wild pear seeds received through Mr. Schlosser arrived 
on December 19, 1917, and were recorded under SPI Nos. 4559'^ 
and 45595. Four bags of Eucommia seeds were received on May 
9, 1918, and given SPI No. 46o6l. The wild chestnuts were 
received on February ?5, 1918, and given Nos. 45948 and 459^9. 
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The wild Citrus ichanaensis under Meyer's No. ?355a was also 

received on February ?'^, I918; it was given SPI So. 4^945. 

Just before leaving Washington for a trip to Florida, Mr. 
Pairchild dictated the following letter to Mr. Meyer, the 
same going forward under date of March 6, 1918: 

Things have happened so fast and so many 
changes have taken place since I last v/rote you 
that I hardly know where to begin. You know by 
this time of poor -Stuntz » s death, and you can 
appreciate how We mi'ss his friendly assistance 
in the very important branch of the \york which 
he was doing. We have not filled his place yet, 
nor do I know that we can ever fill it, but we 
have in viev/ plans which will take care of it at 
least until the right person can be found. 

The war is making great changes in our "olans, 
and although we have succeeded in getting Mr. 
Popenoe exempted, I do not feel sure that he may 
not get restless and, as they say "fly the coop". 
I hope not, hov/ever, as he is too valuable a man 
where he is. 

Mr. Rankin and Mr. Dorsett are at the present 
time making plans to put in 300 acres of soy beans 
and are getting a tractor for that purpose, the 
idea being to increase the best varieties which 
we have for seed purposes next year. The in- 
crease in interest in the soy bean is one reason 
for this unusual activity. During the next three 
months we are likely to see the most acute food 
shortage in our history, due to the congested 
conditions on the railroads as a result of lack 
of cooperation between the government and the rail- 
roads themselves. Hov/ever, things arekoving along 
in a truly American fashion, and we believe we see 
coming out of ' these confused conditions accomplish- 
ments v/hich will make you proud of having become 
an i^anerican citizen. 

So far as your own contributions are concerned, 
I think you can render a distinct service by giving 
us the result of a careful analysis of the Chinese 
food situation. For example, I was talking with 
Dr. McCollura the other *day vvith respect to the ex- 
tent to which the Chinese use green vegetables. 
He has taken the stand that leafy green vegetables 
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are essential to any diet for hiiman beings. It 
has been reported to him by certain travellers 
that the Chinese diet is essentially a seed one. 
It is my impression from your investigations and 
from my ovm observations that the Chinese are 
great users of fresh vegetables, particularly 
.leafy vegetables. Could you not make a study of 
the diets of the Chinese where you are and send 
us representative menus, so to speak, which will 
clear'up this doubt in the minds of dieticians in 
America^ in regard to the proportion of green 
vegetables which are used by the Chinese? 

The dairy industry in America appears to be 
in somewhat of a critical stage, ov/ing to the ex- 
tremely high price of food stuffs from which the 
cattle get their vegetable fats which they manu- 
facture into butter fats. Inasmuch as the Chinese 
do not have a dairy industry, can you not give us 
a report of your wide observations in regard to 
the substitutes used by the Chinese for dairy 
products? I assume that these are in theVnain the 
products of the soy bean and that they furnish 
the principal source for fats and proteins. The 
excellent photographs which you took of the soy 
bean industry, particularly the cheese and curd 
manufactures, have been very useful indeed. I 
have shown them to some of the most important 
people in this country who are studying the sub- 
ject, and T cannot help feeling that at- the' present 
time photographs along this line v/ill be of unusual 
interest to the American public. 

I realize that it is very difficult indeed to 
give you much of an idea of the situation here in 
America in regard to this whole question of what 
we are going to eat, but be assured, my dear Mr. 
Meyer, that people are asking this question with 
an insistence that I never dreamed would come. 

In regard to the Peitcheng peach, you will 
be interested in the following statement from 
Tribble Brothers, Elk Grove, Calif., which will 
appear in the next number of our Plant Immigrant 
bulletin: 

P1989. Fei tao seedling peach, four 
trees. Each tree bore identically the 
same fruit. Fruit averaged 1 pound each. 
Tree good grov/er and shows that it will 
bear heavily. This is the finest white 
neach we have ever seen. It is' far super- 
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ior> to the White Heath Cling and much 
larger. We use this nearly exclusively 
for home canning. Ripens early August, 
blooms full March 1st. 

Evidently the Feitcheng peach has come to stay. 

I am reading a very interesting hook on China, 
called "China From Y/ithin". It is a missionary's 
view-point but evidently closer to the truth in 
many respects than the superficial views of trans- 
ient travellers in the country. 

In regard to the rust which you found on 
leaves of Zanthoxylon bungei, I understand you 
have been informed. You will have to hunt further, 
I imagine, for the citrus canker on Zanthoxylon. 
Apparently, almost every time you send in some dis- 
eased Chinese plant, you astonish the pathologists 
with something new and interesting. 

With respect to the making of curds from 
ground acorns, the question is where we would get 
the acorns. I understand that there are places 
in the South where large quantities are obtainable. 
.Do you knov/ v/here the acorn curds were made? If 
you find out, let me know and I will put the in- 
formation in the hands of those v/ho are interested 
in this cheap kind of food in the oak growing re- 
gions of the South. 

You will be interested to knov/ that the pro- 
gram for the growing of large quantities of the 
castor bean is in full sv/ing. Contracts have been 
let by the War Department, and it looks as though 
vre were going to get all the oil we need. I am 
glad to get your size-up of the Chinese situation, 
which is important. I had an idea from .what you 
v/rote in your previous correspondence that the 
castor bean might be much more abundant in China 
than we had come to think. If it is necessary to 
get any further information in regard to this 
matter, of course, I will let you know. 

I think it v;ould be wise for you to write me 
as soon as you can in regard to your immediate 
plans, so that by the first of July I will be in 
possessfon of all the information necessary in re- 
gard to your prospective movements for the fol- 
lowing year. I have been spending so much time 
on vmr v/ork that I find it a little difficult to 
hold together all the lines v/hich developed 
previous to the war. It was our idea, as you v/ill * 
remember, that you should go into southern China, 
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from which region we expect many important plants 
to c ome . 

The injection of Professor Reimer and the 
pear seed proposition into our program is nov/ a 
thing of the past, and I am v/ondering whether it 
will Toe possible for you now to carry out the plan 
as v/e outlined it previously, when you were here. 

T trust that you are well and that the af- 
fairs in China v/ill not interfere with your move- 
ments. 

Further, in regard to your letter of November 
27 and what you have to say respecting the hundred 
pounds of seed of the calleryana pear, I think v/hat 
Professor Reimer vras talking about when he advo- 
cated the sending of all of his pear seed to 
Talent v/as v/ith respect to a plan which was talked 
over with the Pe"deral Horticultural Board. The 
Board insisted that it was a dangerous thing to 
plant the seed anyv/here near existing orchards of 
pears or apples, inasmuch as insects infesting the 
seeds could easily escape and get into the orchards. 
They advocated, and I agreed, that if they still 
felt this was necessary when the seed arrived, it 
v/ould be put at some station far removed from any 
apple orchards. Professor Reimer discovered such 
a station and described it to me, and T nresume 
he had an idea that this would be the best place 
for all of the seed. The Federal Horticultural 
Board have changed their minds, however, in regard 
to the necessity in this particular instance and 
after a careful inspection they have decided to 
let this seed go out and be planted at Chico. I 
think I understand perfectly the result of the 
specialist's environment-. I have been very liberal 
alv;ays in encouraging the specialist in his par- 
ticular field, for the reason that in general one 
of the great dangers in the handling of these plants 
is that they fall between fire, so to speak. The 
worst thing that can happen to a plan tjimmi grant is 
to be batted around betvreen rival camps and lost 
because no one feels a proprietary right in them. 
Of course, if there are any who v/ant to experiment 
v/ith these pears other than Professor Reimer, they 
have a perfect right, and v;e are obliged by law 
to assist them. There can be no such thing as a 
monopoly on our plant introductions by anyone. It 
is dangerous to make general rules in regard to 
certain matters and much more satisfactory, I 
believe, to handle each case on its own merits. 
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At least, this is the result of the exTDerience of 
the past twenty years. It would be easier, of 
course, to make a general rule and stick to it, 
but it would not fit conditions in many cases and 
would lead to estrangements, conf lictions, and 
friction, all of which as you know should be 
avoided. 

I am much interested in your discussion with 
Professor Reimer in regard to the hybrid character 
of your improved calleryana. I wonder if Profes- 
sor Reimer has looked at the pollen and whether 
that v/ould not give a clue to its hybrid character. 
You probably have read Doctor Jeffrey's article on 
the hybrid character of Crataegus sp. In my 
oninion this is an important article. 

In regard- to talking over with Professor Rei- 
mer the pear problems and as to whether he should 
come into the" federal service or get federal aid, 
I have heard nothing from him. I imagine that 
his illness has made some great changes in his 
plans. The month of February is oretty nearly 
over, and he has not indicated his desire to come 
east and talk the matter over. If I can, next 
summer I mean to get out to the Coast again, and 
I will make it a particular point to see Professor 
Keimer and size up the whole situation. Things 
are changing so rapidly, that it is difficult to 
know whether such a plan as might suit him would 
be along the most practical lines. 

T am glad you like the looks of the Yang tao . 
You remember our visit to the back-yard vine in 
Chico. In its dusty condition it did not look 
like much there, but fruits which were received 
last summer certainly made a great impression on 
ray mind, and I am inclined to agree with you that 
the Yang tao shoiild be carefully considered as a 
fruit vine for the United States. I gave one to 
Mr. Bell and also gave some of the fruits to sev- 
eral of my friends here, and they all liked them 
without having to learn to appreciate their taste. 

I never had any idea that the region around 
Ichang would furnish hardy fruits, even though 
the altitude might be 4000 feet. I always 
imagined a climate similar to that of Florida. 

The package containing twelve fruits of the 
wild Citrus ichangensls, ?455a, and some fruits 
of a smooth variety of Yang tao, ?456a, has just 
arrived, and v;e will write you in a few days as 
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to the condition of the material. 

If you get into the region of Davidia involu - 
crata , I hope you can get a considerable quantity 
of seed. It is a shame that so little has been 
done in the dissemination of this wonderful plant 
which will grow anywhere from here southward. Al- 
though it io an ornamental, it is such a striking 
one that I think we ought to "be associated v/ith 
its dissemination. 

The increasing activities heiB in Washington 
sometimes make me long to get off where I am out 
of hearing of the honk of automobiles and the 
noise of street cars. 

Referring to your letter of October P4, I am 
sorry to hear that you had an attack of dysenterjr. 
It is a very uncomfortable and depressing malady. 
I hope you will convey to the missionaries who 
have been so helpful to you the personal thanks of 
this Department. We owe much to the missionaries, 
and I am one of those v^ho appreciate the great 
work v/hich they are doing in China. 

In regard to the similarity betvreen P yrus cal - 
leryana and P. betulaefolia , we have made a careful 
study of cro*ss sections of these fruits, longi- 
tudinal sections I mean. Mr, Wight has discovered 
that different varieties vary greatly in the mark- 
ings of the carpels of the fruit, which can be 
seen plainly by cutting them in tv/o longitudinally. 
I wonder if it is not possible that you could de- 
tect a reliable difference between the tv/o species 
by cutting them open. Of course, I realize that 
this suggestion is going to get to you long after 
the difficulty you are talking about is over. 

Please do not form the impression that, be- v 
cause letters do rot come to you as regularly as 
they used to, your work is not just as important 
as it was before - in fact it is more so. Everyone 
during these war times is so busy with his own par- 
ticular work that the interchange of Ideas and 
courtesies have been cut down to the limit. If 
you were here in Washington, T could explain this 
to you in a fevi minutes, and I think you could 
understand it. 

You will be particularly grieved, of course, 
over Mr. Stuntz's death and its effect on the ex- 
plorers' notes, although v;e can remedy this ef- 
fect shortly, for I have in mind a man who I be- 
lieve is peculiarly fitted for that part of Mr, 
Stuntz 's work. 
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With respect to the bamboo situation, I am 
leaving for the South tonight and am going to 
hunt for a certain piece of land in the Missis- , 
sippii delta on which to plant a grove of bamboos 
which will really shov/ what the bamboo is capable 
of doing in this country. 

In regard to your question respecting chances 
for advancement, I do not know what to say. Things 
are in something of a tangle, as you may v;ell 
imagine. The men drafted for the army are getting 
small pay and the unskilled laborers employed 
by corporations are getting unheard-of wages. The 
whole question of the ad.iustment of the scale of 
services is in the air. Very few increases of any 
character whatever are being made by the govern- 
ment at this time. In fact, we are now on a war 
basis and are not expecting any changes immediately 
along the line of promotions. Your work, however, 
has been so satisfactory, and you have made such 
a name for yourself, that I shall see to it that 
you are given the regular advancement and as rapid 
advancement as can be arranged for through the Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member. There is no set 
limit for the pay of an explorer. 

In regard to Groff 's visits here in Wash- 
ington, they were not entirely satisfactory so 
far as the outlining of any definite program was 
concerned. I have felt very strongly that we should 
cooperate with Mr. Groff in the building up of the 
best facilities possible in Canton through which 
later v/e can get material from southern China. 
Anything you can do to assist in the creating of 
a center of botanical and horticultural interest 
there will be along the line of our work. The 
particular subject with which Mr. Groff has con- 
cerned himself, the litchi, is a fascinating one. 
I only wish that the plant were a hardier species, 
for it is now limited in its distribution to 
various small areas in Florida and possibly in 
southern California. I do not know that this fact 
should deter us from making a thorough study of 
its possibilities, however. 

When T was in southern China, I had my attention 
attracted to the Chinese species of yams. Do you 
suppose there is any possibility of growing those 
commercially and utilizing them for flour pro- 
duction? My attention has been attracted to the 
quick changes which have come in Trinidad as a re- 
sult of the war and the shift which has been made 
by the Inhabitants from rice and corn-meal to the 
tropical yam, Dioscorea, probably D. alata . If 
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there is anything in the Chinese yam, we ought to 
know it, particularly from the standpoint of its 
being turned into a flour or meal. 

There is a "big propaganda on nov/ for the man- 
ufacture of sweet potato flour as part of the 
dried vegetable program for v/hich an item of ^?50r 

000 has teen added to the agricultural till. This 
opening up of the dried vegetable program in an 
American v/ay ought to make some difference in our 
point of view in regard to vegetables. Those 
vegetables which are highly flavored and v;hen dried 
still retain all the flavor necessary should win 
out in this race which is coming. 

In regard toPopenoe's coming out to south 
China, this v;ill not be possible at the present 
time, I am sorry to say. 

I am very sorry to have you talk as you do 
about the "evening of life descending upon you". 

1 realize the lonesomeness and induced intro- 
spectiveness of your life, ray dear Mr. Meyer, 
and my fondness for you and the great respon- 
sibilities which become heavier each day make 
me wish at times that you could be here with us, 
although I know that your stays in Washington 
have not always been the most agreeable. How- 
ever, if you should come back, we could arrange 
for a place v/here you ?;ould be within the call, 
BO to speak, and yet could carry on your v/ork 

in the hybridizing of plants in a way that would 
make your knowledge available to the country and 
prevent what I am always afraid might happen, 
the loss. of your great store of sifted observa- 
tions and reflections which you have gained by 
these years of travel. Please do not look upon 
this lightly. You really owe it to your adopted 
country to make this information available, put- 
ting in on paper so that it would be a source of 
inspiration to the next generation. 

Please ?/rite me freely and frequently and do 
not become despondent in any case, for, regard- 
less of the fearful sorrows and the horrible 
features of the life which is around us, we must 
push on to bigger and grander things before life 
really closes in on us. 

On the same day, March 6, I9IB, while still at Ichang, 

Kupeg, Mr. Meyer transmitted one parcel containing roots and 

cuttings of a rose and a bush-cherry. SPI No. 4-600? was 
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given to the rose and SPI No. 4.6o03 to the Prunus ^landulosa , 
both of which reached us on April ?5, 191B. Mr. Meyer v/rote: 

Herewith I am forwarding to the American 
Consul-General at Shanghai, one parcel, marked 
D.A. 48 and containing roots and cuttings of a 
rose and a bush-cherry, Fos. 130? and 1303. 

Please find enclosed the two inventory notes 
describing these finds. 

Prunus ^landulosa as a future fruiting shrub 
is a novelty; we haven't got It un in North China. 

T wonder whether these parcels will ever 
reach you! I have not received mail now for a 
few months. Conditions here are as upset as 
ever; travel is pretty near impossible, except by 
an occasional Japanese steamer'. Food supplies 
are running low, fighting occurs near and around 
the city almost hourly for all these last weeks 
and everybody feels depressed from this long-drawn 
state of suspension. 

The foreigners here have formed a defense 
committee, but of course a mere handful of white 
residents can do nothing against brigands In uni- 
' ' ,, forms, as nearly all- of these Chinese soldiers 
are, and there are several thousands of these 
parasites all around us. I saw last week hov/ some 
of these fellows took out the hearts of some fel- 
lows they had shot and mutilated the corpses in 
unspeakable ways. , They were going to eat these 
hearts to get courage.' One loses all confidence 
in this whole race, by witnessing such acts of 
barbarism and cannibalism. 

Of late I have been assisting many of the 
foreign residents in changing their gardens and 
transplanting large and small trees. It took ' • 
us last week ?5 coolies in removing one large 
tea-olive ( Osmanthus fragrans ) . A thing like 
this had never before taken place in Ichang and 
should all of these various trees pull thru my 
work will be tied up v;lth this city for a hundred 
years to come. 

Vie are having a moist spring here after a 
mild, dry winter; insect life is commencing al- 
ready. Peas and broadbeans are in flov;er; Prunus 
mume in varieties are about over and cherries 
"(l^'. ' pseudo - cerasus ) are just commencing to dot 
the countryside with blotches of white. --Trade 
is utterly at a stand-still and the losses to 
everybody run into millions. --As a whole people 
around here take life philosophically, v^hich is 
the best one can do. 

With hopes of a more encouraging letter to 
you the next time, I remain, 
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Mr. Meyer did not write again until April 15, 1918, 
when he sent, from Ichang, the following comment on his 
acoaints : 

Herewith please find my accounts for 
the past quarter; they are, I suppose, the 
most meagre expenditures I have made jfor a 
long time, all due to the extremely un- 
settled conditions here in this part of the 
Yang tze Valley. 

I had to discharge my interpreter since 
he did not take the slightest interest in my 
work any longer. My present guide will Tae 
able to manage things until I find again a 
better fellow. It seems however that ex- 
ploration work in China may have to be 
stopped altogether, for brigandage, local 
famines and the awfully upset conditions 
everywhere do not allow travel any longer. 

Fighting has been going on around here 
for over four months and foreigners are not 
allowed- to travel freely in Szechuan and in 
Hupeh. Soldiers are drilling in the streets 
with machine guns these last days and v/e 
have been vj'arned not to go into the mountains 
one day West of here, where bands of uniformed 
bandits are plundering to their hearts' con- • 
tent. 

Well, enough for this time. 

He wrote again on April ?3, 1918, still from Ichang, as 

follows regarding his itinerai"y report: 

Herewith please find enclosed my itinerary 
report for the quarter ending March ^1, I91B. 
I am compelled to make several remarks with it. 
Firstly it is somewhat belated, due to the 
fact that these last days we had another crisis 
here and I felt oiit of sorts. You also v/ill 
notice the running form of the dates and not 
put down on separate weekly sheets as the regu- 
lation form is. This I did for reason that 
desirable writing paper is getting to be quite 
scarce here and I want to reserve my supply for 
more valuable purposes than a mere itinerary 
report. 
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You'll notice that I have done a whole lot 
of trans-nlanting trees. T wonder hov/ this will 
be taken "by the authorities, "but -- if it. hadn't 
been for that , an active person simply would get 
craay in conditions as we have been experiencing 
here these last four months . The various military 
camps have been fighting each other at inter - 
va;l3 of days and of weeks and all sorts of atro - 
cities are b eing committed . Foreigners and 
Chi ne so alike are often for several weeks durance 
virtually prisoners of war . In fact you may 
picture us here as if we v/ere somewhere in Mexico 
or in some Central American Republic when a peri- 
odical revolution was going on.--I trust the 
authorities in charge will accept these explan- 
ations, after you have laid them before Mr. 
Pairchild. If not, the American Minister at Pe- 
king and our various Consuls in China could add 
interesting details. 

These long continued disturbances here are 
a tremendous loss to thousands of foreigners and 
millions of Chinese. How long things oan go on 
no one dares say, but — some power might step 
in any time and stop this senseless game here 
of rival generals chasing one another and destroy- 
ing all comumerce and progress. 

I am awfully sorry that Mr. Stuntz has died, 
as I saw in a paper that Mr. Doi'sett kindly sent 
me, some days ago. It surely hits oar office 
hardl- 'Ve must be getting very short of com- . 
petent helpers in the good woi-k.' 

On April ?7, IQlB, Mr. Fairchild wrote Mr. Meyer: 

It is strange to think of you as shut in 
there in Ichang and as forming one of a de- 
fense committee, but, of course, you are ac- 
customed to great changes such as are going 
on all around us here. The atrocities have 
not yet reached us, but 7/e are in touch with 
those who have experienced them and seen them, 
all the time. The unspeakable character of 
these atrocities are little short of as ter- 
rible and unbelievable as those which you 
describe there in China. 

There is one great field of investigation 
which I see coming, and I wish I could have a 
vfeek or so with you to stir you up and get you 
interested in it. It is so difficult to explain 
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things In a letter. The whole great problem 
of food is being investigated from every angle 
and particularly from the actual value in cal- 
ories of the food itself. Every investigation 
which I make in different food dietaries of the 
Orientals convinces rae that they have learned 
to live on extremely cheat) foods, whereas we 
are living on the most expensive foods the world 
has ever knovm. What I think you could do while 
you are over there which would be of very great 
interest to us here is to get the dietaries of 
the different peoples, photograph what their 
meals consist of, and give us an idea through 
photographs, for example, of the physical con- 
dition of these people who live on these cheap 
foods, and then an idea of the prices, in terms 
of American money, of the food which they eat. 
I learned the other day that a small office hold- 
er in Japan could get good Japanese board for 
|4.00 a month. This $4.00 a month represents 
the wages of a farm worker in America for a day 
and a half, and this farm worker v/ould spend 
for his day's food at least a quarter or perhaps 
a half of what the Japanese office holder would 
spend for his whole month's board. It is these 
striking contrasts that we must have to awaken 
us to this food problem. V/e grow in this country 
over three billion bushels of corn or one hundred 
and sixty-eight billion pounds. One pound of corn 
has one thousand six hundred and fifty-three cal- 
ories. The average office holder can get along 
easily on three thousand calories per day, or 
about two pounds of corn-meal would supply all 
of these calories, and yet we are short of food. 
You see, the difficulty is v/e make our corn-meal 
into pork and then eat the pork, or we make our 
skimmed milk into pork, taking a hundred pounds 
of milk, which has nine pounds of dried protein 
in it, which is perfectly good food, into one 
pound of pork. It is this kind of process going 
on all over this country which we simply must 
study out and understand. I am going to send you 
a copy of the book by Graham Lusk on "Food in ¥^ar 
Tines", which I think will interest you and give 
you one of the lines of study upon which you can 
throv? a great deal of light during your stay there 
in China. I am also sending you a copy of the 
paper which I read before the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia, on the "Palate of Civilized Man 
and its Influence on Agriculture", together with 
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one or two articles in the Journal of Heredity 
upon v^hich I should like your criticism. 

Do not forget that we are all watching your 
movements as keenly and as interestedly as we 
can during these trying war times and are glad 
of any scraps of information you can give us 
which will show v/here the cheapest foods are 
and how we can live on them. 

Mr. Pairchild Vifrote Mr. Meyer again on May 8, 191B, 

as follows: 

By the time this letter reaches you you 
v/ill doubtless have heard of Mr. Swingle's 
departure for China. He expected when he 
left here to spend some time in Japan before 
going over to China, and he may at the present 
writing "be in Tokyo or Yokohama. If you get 
back in Peking, you are sure to get in touch 
with him, and I am confident that he can give 
you a very good idea of conditions over here, 
which have changed mightily since you left. 

Since Mr. Stuntz's death the work of 
searching for new things in the literature has 
pretty nearly come to a standstill, but v/e have 
decided to put young Russell on the job and give 
him a chance to shov/ v/hat he can do. I £un in 
hopes that in the course of a fev/ weeks he will 
be able to get in shape a memorandum for you 
respecting the things which we v/ant from China, 
beginning with reintroductions of plant material 
which you got and v/hich failed to grow. 

It is almost impossible to give you in a 
letter any idea of the radical changes which 
are going on around us. The boys are all getting 
into the army as fast as they can and before you 
get back here, in my opinion, the women will be, 
as they are in England, making aeroplane parts, 
magnetos for engines, shells and other destructive 
apparatus. This work of the women has scarcely 
begun, but we can all feel it coming v/ith the in- 
creasing severity of the fighting on the Western 
front. 

As I wrote you in a recent letter, the things 
of greatest interest to us are those connected 
with the dietary of the Chinese. Everyone is 
asking how it is possible for people to live as • 
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the Chinese do on a few cents a day and how they 
can get along without meat, eggs, railk, cheese, 
butter, and wheat, the things which seem to 
every man quite essential for the maintenance of 
health. 

Trusting that your health remains good and 
that I will hear from you shortly that you have 
escaped from the isolation of Ichang, I remain, 
with kindest regards. 

• Mr. Meyer wrote us on May 18, 1918, from Hankow, as follows 

At last I have been able to break thru the 
lines of soldiers around Ichang and walked to 
Kingmen, got the stored seeds and baggage there 
■ and settled the payments for the pear seeds;. 
then we marched down to Shasi and took a steamer 
from there and arrived here on the l^th. We 
were held up by soldiers a fev/ times and some 
unpleasantries were indulged in, but on the whole 
we could have fared far worse. — Of course we 
•Dassed thru villages that had been looted and 
burned and food was hard to obtain, but to an 
old hand out here, like myself, these things 
have so- often been encountered that one is used 
to them. 

I did not write you from Ichang of late 
because I was not sure that I really could make 
the trip. --The whole country is so fearfully 
upset that travel has become a perfect gamble. 
Sometimes travellers get thru, but often they 
have been held up for days and v/eeks. From 
Ichang westward all traffic is stopped and 
products from Szechuan do not come thru any 
longer for months and months . The losses the 
people at large suffer must be gigantic; right 
now^ tung oil does not reach Plankov/ any longer, 
neither do hides, drugs, silks, etc. Tf tung 
oil should not be able to get thru at all 
then some industries in America will soon feel 
the effects. 

Well, personally I am awfully glad that I 
got away from Ichang; the situation began to 
depress me. One cannot live for months in 
an' atmosphere of suspension without feeling the 
effects. And as I had cheerless, uncomfortable 
quarters and lacdof substantial food at times, 
one had both mental and physical discomforts. 
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Well, I just received your yevy sympathetic 
letter of February ?6 (which was opened "by the 
censor) and I see hov; this lorlg drawing war is 
effecting things slowly but surely. Yes, Mr. 
Falrchild, it often seems that we do not live 
ourselves any longer but that we are being lived . 
Uncontrollable forces seem to be at work among 
humanity and final results, or possibly purposes, 
are not being revealed as yet, that is, for so far 
as I can look into this v/hole titanic cataclysm. 

Now concerning my own plans of which you 
want an outline by about the 1st of July, well, 
I can say this, that my ideas are to leave here 
within a day or tv/o , visit Kiukiang for tun^il 
plantations which have been set out nearby, then 
go down to Nanking possibly and from there to 
Shanghai, where I may stay many weeks shipping 
off seeds and specimens. Then when the heat gets 
too intense I may move up to some quiet place on 
the coast of Shantung and work up the herbariiwi 
specimens I have collected these past 18 months. 
When chestnuts commence to come in by the end of 
September or early October I may purchase several 
hundreds of pounds and ship them and possibly 
seeds of Pyrus ussuriensis might be brought to us, 
unless Prof. Heimer comes out again, as he had 
intentions to do; in this last csise I shall not 
intrude into his special field. 

Concerning exploration work in Southern and 
\7estern China, well, prospects for the present 
are far from bright. A gentleman who just re- 
turned from a several weeks' trip into Fookien 
Prov. informed me yesterday that brigandage is so 
rife there that in whole districts the ordinary 
farmers have given up planting rice and are join- 
ing robber bands. And you know of course from 
nev/spaper items that Americans have been kid- 
napped by bandits in Honan and Shantung and mis- 
sionaries have been killed, injured or molested 
in Shansi, Szechuan, Honan and Fookien. The out- 
look therefore of interior exploration is de- 
cidedly gloomy. --Of course Japan is hard at v/ork 
trying to bring stableness out of chaos, but -- 
whether her ideal of tranquillity here in China 
agrees v/ith that of the peopl,e themselves, "voila 
la question", as our French confreres would say. 

So I am very sorry to have to state, we are 
not able to make fixed plans until political con- 
ditions take a turn for the better. 
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I nov; shall try to ansv^er various items which 
your many letters contain. 

I am taking your letter of February ^6, "the 
last but not the least",-- yes, I am truly shocked 
by the death of our f riend Stuntz. And only a 
young man yet! Mrs. Clime informed me, a few 
weeks previous, of our chum Charles Mansfield's 
departure which affected me most sorely and now 
we. have this sad loss again. "The dead are be- 
coming as numerous as the living." 

There is one thing that hangs both over the 
death of Stuntz and the consumption infection 
of Mr. Knight and that is, that Mr. Stuntz loved 
an over-heated, unventilated room and forced those 
who worked t?ith him to share his beloved state of 
atmosphere. It is up to you, Mr. Fairchild, to 
see that from now on warnings should be given to 
coworkers, that proper ventilation should be put 
above the feeling of being snug and warm, irre- 
spective of the condition of purity of the air 
some people feel inclined to inhale. 

i trust that Wilson Popenoe will come to see 
the point that in developing new supplies of food 
and especially of creating commercial reservoirs 
of vegetable butter, as the avocado undoubtedly 
aoes, that he assists his fellow men more than by 
merely going to try to kill a few who happened to 
be born somewhere else on this globe and who are, 
believe me, not all in sympathy v/ith those who 
drive them oni J 

Your itembf putting 300 acres in soy beans 
at Yarrow interests me greatly. It shows how 
food supplies slowly crowd out mere ornamental 
propositions. 

Concerning I giving you a careful analysis 
of Chinese food situations. Well, as you realize 
China is a big land and feeding the multitudes 
presents problems that are at times purely local. 
As a rule one can say that the poor live on a 
vegetable diet exclusively and are thereby nothing 
but human animals; the well-to-do, who rule and 
manage the masses, include considerable meat into 
their daily meals and therewith apparently find 
their brain cells stimulated sufficiently to lift 
themselves above the phase of being only beasts 
of burden. 

As a vmole, however, I can say that from my 
personal observations I can testify that here in 
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Central China rice forms 3/4- of the total amount 
of food the ordinary people take in; meat and fish 
supply a mere fraction and the rest is taken into 
the form of beans, peas, lotus-rhizomes, various 
roots and tubers and in leafy vegetables, the last 
in bulk often looking predominant, but being only 
coarse matter, really amount to a small percentage 
of the total. 

Concerning Dr. McCollum's idea that leafy 
green vegetables are essential in the human diet, 
well, this is a mooted question. The Russians at 
large use but few leafy. herbs, and thousands of 
coY/boys, especially in the Argentine, live on an 
almost pure meat diet. Of all of the leafy 
greens the Chinese love especially those belong- 
ing to the cabbage and mustard group; it seems 
that the race has found out that they supply 
some essential factors. Spinach also is in 
great demand but it is a much dearer vegetable 
than various cabbages. Concerning Chinese sub- 
stitutes for dairy products, well, the 101 dif- 
ferent manufactures of the soy bean supply this 
protein, but I must admit that it v^ill take 
some time for the v/hite races to acquire the 
taste of the very large majority of these 
products.--V/e are still at it, but being without 
an intertjreter I don't find out as much as I 
would like. 

I am glad to notice your statement re the 
long-wanted Peitcheng peach. And having come 
true from seed surely surprises me. 

Concerning curd made from acorns, I have 
not come across it yet; it seems to be rather 
a country product. 

Concerning lubricants for aeroplanes the 
Chinese say that hemp oil ( Cannabis sativa ) does 
not congeal even in very cold weather. Has it 
been tried to your knowledge? 

I see your remarks concerning Prof. Reimer 
and the pear situation. Cooperation v/ith outside 
people always presents peculiar problems. If 
Prof. Reimer had come down quicker to Kingraen I 
would have escaped the revolution in Hupeh and 
life would have been far more satisfactory . -- 
The pear seeds which I now have v/ith me may not 
germinate to a great extent, but -- by keeping 
them cool and possibly stratified in cold storage 
they may still give fair returns. 
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Concerning obtaining quantities of Davidia 
involucrata , it seems that the tree is especial- 
ly abundant South of Patung, "but with all the 
fighting going on there no one knows what time a 
collector could travel in that district. 

Concerning similarity of fruits of Pyrus 
calleryana and P. betulaefolia , v.'ell, that has 
been some problem. I found out that the first, 
v/hen fully^ripe, turns into a brown color and 
the last becomes black. Hov/ever, when ignorant 
natives bring in several thousands of pounds of 
fruits and not all entirely ripe, then you may 
realize what a job we had in trying to separate 
the tv;o kinds. 

I see your remarks re possible promotion; 
it really seems that laborers in factories and 
yards are slipping over a point or tv;o over 
those who are at fixed salaries. 

Growing Chinese yams for flour-production 
in America; well, the digging of yams is a very 
laborious process and right here they are really 
in the nature of a luxury. This whole hunting 
for riew food products is really a trying situa- 
tion. So much exTJerimenting is needed to establish 
a new crop that often a person's v/hole life might 
have to be devoted to it. 

I think that soy bean flour might come to 
the front and all' sorts of beans should be tried, 
especially in the So. States. 

Your very sympathetic remarks are surely 
appreciated by me. Times certainly are sad and 
mad and from a scientific point of view so ut- 
terly unnecessary. 

Yv'ell, later on I'll answer more correspond- 
ence from you and from others in our Office. 

This letter was received at the Office in Y/ashington on 

June P.O. 1918, and proved to be Mr. Meyer's last letter to 

us. On the afternoon of June 4, 191B, the State Department 

telephoned us the following cablegram from the American 

Consul at Nanking, China: 

Prank Meyer, Department Agriculture, 
disappeared from a steamer in this consular 
district en route Hankov/ to Shanghai June 
second. 
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On June 7. 1918, the Consul at Nanking sent a second 

cablegram, reading as follows: 

Yours June fifth. Proceeding 
witlR Chinese up river to search for 
Meyer. Steamer captain states Meyer 
normal but complained of headache. 
Have telegraphed Legation and re- 
quested Swingle cone to Nanking to 
* assist in search. 

On June 9, 191O, the Consul cabled again: 

Found Meyer's body thirty miles 
above Wuhu. 

Under date of June 12, I918, the Consul at Nanking made the 

follov/ing report:-. ". 


The Secretary of State, 

V/ashington. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to enclose herewith a 
confirmation of my telegram of the 9"^^ inst., 
informing. you that I had recovered the body 
of Frank N. Meyer, Explorer for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who disappeared from 
the Japanese vessel S. S. Feng Yang Maru, 
en route ffom Hankow to Shanghai, as reported 
to you in my cable of the 4th inst. and in my 
despatch No. 291, of the same date. 

Upon receipt of the Department's telegram 
of the 5th of June, instructing me to spare no 
effort in ascertaining Mr. Meyer's wteeabouts, 
I proceeded to Wuhu, which is about sixty miles 
above Nanking on the Yangtze River, intending 
to organize a niiinber of small search parties 
of Chinese boatmen. T reached Wuhu at ten 
o'clock on Friday evening, the 7th inst., and 
went to the home of the representative of the 
Standard Oil Company of Nev/ York, by whom I 
had been invited to spend the night there. 
V/ith me was an interpreter, who was also in- 
vited to spend the night at the home of the 
Standard Oil CO's representative, which was 
fortunate, for it was tl^ere that the servants 
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in the house told him that they had been in- 
formed by the crev/ of the Standard Oil Go's 
launch that they had seen the body of a beauted 
foreigner picked up in the river at a point 
thirty miles above V7uhu, and that he had been 
buried the same day. A peculiar circumstance 
was that the representative of the Standard Oil 
Co. returned on the launch from the place near 
v/here the body v/as found, and the crew mentioned 
the fact that they had seen the body of the 
foreigner; this is probably due to the fact 
that they v/ere frightened. 

The next morning at 7 a.i^. I boarded the 
launch of the Standard Oil Co. and started for 
the place v/here the body had been buried. The 
crew took me to the exact spot where the body 
had been buried, on a hill about one hundred • - 
yards from the shore of the river. I was taken 
to the place by tv^o inhabitants and there saw a 
mound, which always signifies in China a "grave". 
Chinese really do not dig graves; the coffin is 
placed on the ground and covered by a mound of 
earth, v/hich is in some cases concreted. In 
this case, the mound was made of turf, and v/as 
not a very high one. After some difficulty I 
persuaded three Chinese laborers nearby to open 
the mound. Chinese are very adverse to tamper- 
ing v/ith a grave in any vmy; in fact it is a 
very serious offense to move a grave without 
the permission of the local official. The 
mound was finally removed, and the body dis- 
closed. The body had been placed on tv/o planks, 
and one plank covered it; it was not a coffin in 
any manner. The head was already badly decom- 
posed, but a beard was seen, and the body was 
attired in a white undershirt and a pair of grey 
trousers. I had the body covered again, and then 
v;ent into tov.-n to make arrangements regarding the 
purchase of a coffin and the removal of the body. 

I had been informed that the body had been 
picked out of the river by a boatman living in 
the town of Ti-Keng, Anhui Province, v;here the 
body had been buried, and that the life saving 
station (Chinese characters) had taken over the 
body and had given the boatman $.P>0 (cents) and 
had permitted him to take the pair of shoes on 
the body as a further revmrd. The officer in 
charge of the life saving station is also the 
customs officer, and v;as a very amiable Chinese 
and disposed to assist me in every v/ay. The 
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boatman was summoned, and I questioned him as 
to the finding of the body. I particularly 
questioned him as to any marks of violence, 
but he and others emphatically stated that 
there were none. The life saving station made 
a statement qs to the finding of the body, the 
condition of same, place. of burial, etc., and 
T have translated same as per the enclosed 
copies of translation. The shoes v/ere pro- 
duced, and appeared to be American shoes. There 
was also produced a part of the suspenders, which 
were of American manufacture. The writer had 
seen Mr. Meyer in Peking several years ago and 
remembered that he wore a beard, and. the fact 
that the body had a beard- and had American 
shoes and suspenders appeared to be sufficient 
proof of the identity of same. 

After questioning the boatman and others, 
I purchased a coffin and hired two coolies to 
prepare the body for placing in the coffin 
which I intended to ship to Shanghai for reasons 
mentioned below. - The task of preparing the body 
for the coffin v;as decidedly an unpleasant one, 
but was well done by the Chinese, and about six 
o'clock in the evening the coffin was placed 
upon a small sampan and towed by the launch to 
Wuhu, v/hich was reached by 10 o'clock, I im- 
mediately arranged with the custom authorities 
at Wuhu for permission to ship the body to 
Shanghai, and the next morning the coffin was 
placed on the S.S. Ngankin, sailing the same 
morning for Shanghai. I went as far as Nanking 
by the same boat and then took train to Shanghai 
in order to make all arrangements for landing 
the body in case of any difficulties, before 
the body actually arrived. The body arrived in 
Shanghai 1 p.m. on Monday, and no difficulty 
was experienced in landing the coffin. 

My reasons for taMng the body to Shanghai 
are as follows: I felt that it v/ould be very 
possible that the Department of Agriculture 
Y/ould ultimately request that the body be shipped 
to the United States, in v;hich case all details 
in connection therewith could be very conveniently 
handled in Shanghai, far more so than in Nanking. 
Another reason for taking the body to Shanghai 
v/as that the writer on tv/o occasions had been in- 
formed that Mr. Meyer vms of the Jewish faith, 
but I was not at all sure of the fact. Howevey, 
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in case he was, T felt that Mr. Meyer's rela- 
tives v/ould naturally desire that he 'be given 
a Jewish burial. I enquired at the Legation 
at Peking, v/here he was v/ell known, but Mr. 
Meyer's religion was not known, and I finally 
decided, because of the doubt, to bury him in 
the Protestant Cemetery in Shanghai. The 
services are to be conducted today by the Rev. 
John Hykes, a very well known clergyman (Ameri- 
can) in Shanghai. 

While in Shanghai I made an inventory of 
the personal effects which had been taken off 
the S.S. Fengyang Maru on its arrival in Shang- 
hai. His papers disclosed the fact that the 
value of the estate was over Gold |500.00, and 
I immediately turned the administration of the 
same over to the United States Court for China. 
Mr. Meyer had a considerable amount of seeds 
ready for shipment to the United States, and I 
presume these and Mr. Meyer's notes v/ill be 
handed over to Mr. Swingle, also of the Department 
of Agriculture, who will arrive in Shanghai about 
the ?7th of this month, as I have been Informed 
by the Embassy at Tokyo. No will was found, but 
it is possible that Mr. Meyer left a will v/hich 
may be in the possession of the American Security 
•Trust Co., a bank in Washington, D. C, as it ap- 
pears that this institution handled Mr. Meyer's, 
financial affairs in the United States. 

Several letters in Dutch, in which Mr. Meyer 
v;as addressed as "Dear Brother", and in which 
reference was made to "father", were found among 
his effects. The address of the sender is A. 
Meyer, 11 Lod. Tripstraat, Amsterdam, Holland, 
and a report of Mr. Meyer's death has been sent 
to this person. 

Thene is enclosed herewith a report in du- 
plicate of Mr. Meyer's death. Under "Cause of 
Death" I have noted "due to drowning". It is 
impossible to state whether Mr. Meyer fell off 
the boat accidentally or whether it was a case 
of suicide. Mr. Meyer had not been feeling well 
for some time, according to the statement of 
servant, whom 7 interviewed in Shanghai, and he 
had been considerably depressed. Among his ef- 
fects v;ere a number of notes he had made at 
various periods in China. He complained con- 
stantly of his loneliness, and appeared to be 
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depressed a great deal of the time. A gentleman 
who occupied the same cabin v/ith Mr. Meyer from 
Kiukiang to Anking (Mr. Meyer vms missed after 
the vessel left Anking) stated that Mr. Meyer 
seemed to "be very much depressed "because of the 
v/ar, as he (Mr. Meyer) did not favor war under 
any conditions. It appears certain that Mr. Meyer 
had "been depressed for some time. 

T understand that the Consulate General at 
Shanghai is forv^arding the Department the state- 
ments of Mr. Meyer's "boy and of the Captain of 
the Peng Yang Maru. 

The shoes and the piece of Mr. Meyer's sus- 
penders which T procured from the Chinese were 
identified "by Mr. Meyer's "boy as those which Mr. 
Meyer had v;orn on the day he disappeared. 

I have the honor to "be, Sir, 
Your o"bedient servant, 

(Sgd) Samuel Soko"bln 

American "^/ice Consul in Charge. 


The following is the translation, referred to a"bove, of the 
statement of the officer in charge of the Life Saving Sta- 
tion at Ti Keng, Anhui Province: 

On June 5, 1918, at 1"^ o'clock a.m., a 
boatman, named Chen Yu-yuan, v/ho sailed from 
Peng Hwan Ching to Ti Keng, saw a body float- 
ing on the River near Shih Pan Chov/. The 
body was sv/ollen, the face was black with 
dirt. The body wore a white shirt, a pair 
of grey trousers, with black socks and a 
pair of yellow shoes. The boatman towed the 
body to the bank at Ti Keng, v/here it was 
seen by everybody in this town. The boat- 
man reported the matter to this office, and 
a coffin v/as given for the burial of the body 
on the same day on the San Ti Miao Hill. 

Signed and Sealed by the 
Life Saving Station at Ti Keng. 
June 8, 1918. 
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The following is the report dated June 14, I918, received 
from the American Consul in Charge, Shanghai, China: 

I have the honor to report the action 
taken by this office in connection v/ith the 
death of Mr. Frank N. Meyer, Plant Explorer 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

It appears that Mr. Meyer while travel- 
ling dov/n the Yangtze from Hankow to Shanghai 
on the S.S. "Feng Yang Maru" of the Nisshin 
Kisen Kaisha, was drowned near V/uhu. Whether 
he fell off the ship accidentally or committed 
suicide in a fit of depression will probably 
never be known. 

Upon the. arrival of ths- Feng Yang Maru at 
Wuhu, Mr, Meyer's disappearance was reported 
to the Customs and a telegram sent to the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Nanking. The ship then con- 
tinued on its way. Upon its arrival at Nanking, 
hov/ever, it appears that the telegram to the 
Consulate had not been received in time to per- 
mit of any action being taken, in consequence of 
which the vessel arrived at Shanghai on June 3d 
with Mr. Meyer's effects still on board. The 
Captain of the ship at once notified the Japanese 
Consulate-General, which, on the -f ollov/ing day, 
turned over all effects to this office. 

A thorough investigation v/as then made of 
all the sources available in regard to Mr. 
Meyer's disappearance; the Commissioner of 
Customs v/as requested to telegraph the Customs 
authorities at Wuhu to search the river for the 
body; and telegrams were sent to the Consulate 
at Nanking and to the Legation. In connection 
with the investigation made, the following 
statements are enclosed: 

Affidavit of the officers of the 
"Feng Yang Maru", 

Statement of Mr. Meyer's servant. 

Statement of Consul R. P. Tenney. 

A fevf days after- the Feng Yang Maru reached 
Shanghai, a telegram was received from Mr. Sokobin, 
the Vice Consul in Charge at Nanking, stating that 
he had discovered the body near Wuhu and was ship- 
ping it to Shanghai. On June 9th Mr. Sokobin ar- 
^ij£d and took charge of the effects. Mr. Meyer's 
arrived on June 10th and was Interred at the Bub- 
bling \7ell Cemetery on June 12th, the funeral being 
attended by the Consul in Charge and other members 
of the Consular Staff. 
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The following is the statement of Mr. Meyer's servant, 
mentioned atove: 

My name is Yao Feng T'ing. I am a native 
of Ichang. I have teen ship's compradore on 
H.M.S. "Woodlark" and "Woodcock", Pd compradore 
on S.S. Shutung, and No. 1 Boy and interpreter 
for Mr. Piatt of the British American Tobacco 
Company at Wanhsien, Szechuan Province. After 
Mr. Piatt's departure I returned to Ichang. ' I 
entered Mr. Meyer's employ last year in the 7th 
moon (August 19 - September 15, 1917) and have 
been v/ith him for ten months. He always- treated 
me very well and was of a very quiet disposition. 

On May Pd Mr. Meyer and I left Ichang for 
Kingmen to collect t'angli seeds. From there vre 
v;ent to Shasi. V7e left Shasi May 4th or ^th. for 
Hankow. We stayed at the Hankow Hotel 14 days 
and then moved to the Ti-Erh-Pin Hotel where we 
stayed for 3 days. The reason for changing ho- 
tels was stomach trouble and the fact that sail- 
ors from the gunboat were constantly annoying Mr. 
Meyer by asking him to drink with them. His ill- 
ness was not serious, being stomach trouble ac- 
companied v/ith vomiting. He said he was coming 
to Shanghai on account of the heat at Hankov;, 
that he would be at Shanghai a month and then -go 
on to Chefoo. 

We left Hankov; Friday, May 31st, going on 
board at 7:00 P. M. The boat left at 9:00. The 
same morning Mr. Meyer had stated to me that he 
had dreamed that his father and old friends had 
come to see him and that he considered it a bad 
omen. This was the first time he had ever men- 
tioned any dreams. On Friday he was not vomiting 
but he looked a little thinner than he did at 
Ichang. 

■"■ waited on Mr. Meyer on Saturday and saw 
him several times. He asked me hov/ I was getting 
on and said that he felt better. He ate gruel 
in the morning. He had tiff en and dinner - all 
Chinese food, as he was travelling in the Chinese 
1st Class, on account of its being cheaper than 
foreign 1st Class. 

At Kiukiang, on Saturday morning, a foreign 
insurance man got on board and occupied the same 
cabin with Mr. Meyer, leaving the ship the same 
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day at Anch'ing about 4:00 P.M. The two v/ere 
together during the day. 

Mr. Meyer vent to his room at six o'clock 
.after having dinner in the saloon. I went into 
his room at six and poured out tea for him and 
did not see him afterwards. He appeared and 
spoke as usual at this time. He mentioned that 
we had passed Anch'ing and asked me how I was 
getting .on. I asked him hov/ we was getting on 
and he said he felt better than when he was at 
Hankow. 

About 1? o'clock the compradore's boy called 
to me and said that my master could not be found. 
He said that at about 11:30 he had seen Mr. Meyer 
come out of his cabin and supposed that he v/as 
going to the W. C. I looked into Mr. Meyer's 
room and found only his coat so that he must have 
had his shoes on and have been otherv/ise dressed. 
The Captain then appeared and a search was made 
of the ship. 

There were no bad characters, to my knowledge, 
on the boat and Mr. Meyer had not offended any one 
as he v/as of a very quiet mature. He never showed 
any signs of insanity. 

The following is the statement of Mr. R. P. Tenney, Consul 

detailed to the American-Consulate, Shanghai, in regard to 

Mr. Meyer's death: 

On .Tune 5i I918, T went on board the S.S. 
"Feng Yang Maru" and secured the signatures 
of the officers of the ship on the affidavit 
attached to this report. I questioned the 1st 
Class Chinese steward, whose signature appears 
on the affidavit. He stated that he was on 
duty in the saloon in the evening of June 1st 
and had seen Mr. Meyer leave his room and sup- 
posed that he had gone to the W. C. 7 ex- 
amined the room that Mr. Meyer had occupied 
and found the arrangement to be about as shoT/n 
in the following sketch: 
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As shown in the sketch, the W. C. opens 
onto a lateral passageway "between the decks 
and is only a fev/ steps from the rail. 

I questioned the Captain but he had nothing 
to add to his affidavit. He said he had not ■ 
seen Mr. Meyer during the trip at all. 

T took a copy of a foi'm Mr.' Meyer had "been 
required to fill out on board ship, as follows: 


Name and title 

Occupation 

Nationality 

Address 

Port of embarkation 

Port of disembarkation 

Class 

Hoom No. 


P. N. Meyer, age 4? 

Botanist 

American 

Hotel Kalee, Shanghai, 

Hankow 

Shanghai 
1st 
6 


Another form had also been filled out for 
the same room by a Mr. I slay F. Prysdale, a 
British insurance agent, who had travelled be- 
tv/een Kiukiang and Anch'ing (see statement of 
Mr. Meyer's servant). It is understood that 
the Araerican Consulate at Nanking is endeavor- 
ing to secure a statement from Mr. Drysdale, 
who was apparently one of the last persons to 
have any conversation v/ith Mr. Meyer, 
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The following is the affidavit of the officers of the S.S. 
Peng Yang Maru, subscribed and sworn to -the 5th day of 
.Tune, 1918, before Mr. B. P. Tenney, the Consul in Shanghai: 

An American by the name of Frank K. Meyer, 
travelling from Hankow to Shanghai by the S.S. 
Feng Yang Maru, Chinese first class room No. 6, 
• disappeared from his room about 11:P0 on the 
night of June 1st, 1918. No trace of him could 
be found, the ship being searched below and 
above and all along the guards and rails to 
see if there v/as any mark or trace of him left, 
but none was found. The position of the ship at 
this time was abreast of Barker Island light boat. 
The occurrence v/as. reported to the Wuhu Harbor- 
• master and also telegraphed to the American Con- 
sul at Nanking from V/uhu. 

We, the undersigned, to hereby make affidavit 
that the above statement is true to the best of 
our knov/ledge and belief and that it is a correct 
translation of the ship's log of that date. 

V/e notified Mr. Meyer's father by cable and by letter 
of the death of his son, but up to the time of writing this 
report no reply had been received from him. We also sent 
a copy of the Consul's report to the American Security and 
Trust Company, of this city, which Company vms Mr. Meyer's 
financial representative. The Office held a memorial meet- 
ing at Mr. Fairchild's residence on the evening of July 31, 
1918, when Mr. Fairchild gave a short talk on Mr. Meyer's 
work and shov/ed a niimber of lantern slides made from Mr. 
Meyer's photographs. He also read the following clause 
from Mr. Meyer's will; 

Unto David Fairchild, or such other 
person as may then be in charge of the 
Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Intro- 
duction, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, » 
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of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the sum of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.). which 
I desire to he divided equally among all of the 
persons then connected with said Office, or else, 
if such persons shall so prefer, to be used for 
some outing or entertainment for them; hut the 
receipt of the said David Fairchild, or of such 
other person as may then he in charge of such 
Office, as the case may he, shall he a full 
discharge and' acquittance of my executor in 
respect of the payment aforesaid. 

At the time of v/riting this report the estate had not heen 

settled. 

It is the purpose of the Office to_ erect a memorial 
to Mr. Meyer, hut the form of this memorial has not heen 
decided UT)on. 

Many nev/spaper clippings regarding Mr. Meyer's v;ork 
and his death have heen received hy the Office; also many 
letters, extracts from some of which follow: 

Mr. E. H, Wilson, Arnold Arhoretum, Jamaica Plain,' 

Mass., from Chosen Hotel, Chosen, Korea, July ?2, 1918: 

I am much distressed over the sad end 
of poor Meyer and also deeply puzzled. By "^ 
his untimely death you have lost a faithful, 
hard-working man, whom it will be difficult 
to replace, and plant exploration one of the 
most energetic and enthusiastic servants it 
ever had. Surely his work Is v/orthy of recog- 
nition hy a memorial tablet or something of 
the kind, and Peking would be the fitting 
place to erect one. 

Mr. D, MacGregor, Superintendent of Parks, Shanghai, 

China, June ?5, I918: 

It was v/ith deep regret that. I follov/ed , 
the remains of the late P. N. Meyer to his 
last resting place. His death must be a 
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considerable loss to your Department, as he 
undoubtedly kne'Vf raore about the economic 
vegetation of China than any other man. 
Further, he was such a slave to his calling 
that he never knew what it was to rest when 
he thought there was another chance to ac- 
quire further knowledge. Probably living 
in China I understand better than people at 
home can the amount of hard v/ork he put in 
to be able to traverse such a large section 
of this country as he did, where conditions 
for travelling are as bad as can be, except 
when it is possible to travel on the water 
• by house boat which is very slow, 

I informed the American Consul General 
that if when Mr. Meyer's collection came to 
hand it looked as though it required repack- 
ing to insure its arrival in the States in 
good condition, that I would be glad to 
give him full assistance. Possibly, however, 
he may have shipped from Hanko?/, 

Mr. P. C. Reimer, Southern Oregon Experiment Station, 
Taleni, Ore., July 9. I918: 

I have your letter of July ? and note 
what you say regarding Mr. Meyer. I ata 
sending you herewith a clipping v;hich I 
have just received from Japan. This was 
published in the Japan Advertiser for June 
10th. I am certainly very sorry to learn 
the sad nev/s. Recently a notice of Mr. 
Meyer's death appeared in a paper pub- 
lished at Portland, Ore., and this states 
that a body resembling his was found in the 
Yangtze near Wuhu a short time after his dis- 
appearance from the boat. 

Nothing has affected me so in a long time 
as this sad news. Oh, v/hat a pity that this 
great man should lose his life in China, and 
especially central China. Certainly a remark- 
able man and a remarkable character has fallen. 
Mr. Meyer was one man in many thousands. He 
possessed a great brain and also a great heart. 
His great qualities were best known by those 
who knew him intimately. His great en>ergy, 
his training, and his roving disposition fitted 
him admirably for the great work he was doing. 
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While those of us who know his ?/ork appreciate 
it greatly, I think that few of us can fully 
appreciate its great possihilities. The re- 
markable new field that he has opened up, the 
vast quantities of material that he has intro- 
duced, will always remain as a great epoch in 
American agriculture and horticulture. I am 
certain that future generations v/ill appreciate 
his work even more than we can today. During 
the three ?/eeks that we worked together in far 
away China ?/e became very intimate and he told 
me of his life's struggles and of some of his 
great disappointments and sorrov/s . I know that 
few people ever realized the tremendous battle 
that was raging within his soul. For this rea- 
son few people could console or comfort him. 
My prayer is, may his soul find the companion- 
ship, the rest, the comfort, and the peace 
that it so v/ell deserves. 

Private A. C. McCormick, Ordnance Supply School, Camp- 
Hancock, Co. F, Augusta, Ga., formerly of So. Oregon Station, 


July, 1918: 

Through recent news despatches I have 
noticed the sad ending of Mr. Frank N. 
Meyer in the Orient. Mr. Meyer certainly 
did splendid work in China and I knov,- 
that your Department will feel his loss 
most keenly. He made great sacrifices 
in his v/ork and it is hardly fitting his 
career should have ended thus. 

Mr. A. B. Conner, Acting Director, Texas Agricultural 

Experiment Station, College Station, July 1?, I918: 

I have your letter of July 5 relative to 
the report of Mr. Frank Meyer's death. I am 
sure it is a great loss to the whole country. 
He v;as a very likeable man, and the people 
here at College v;ho knev/ him felt a great 

his work. 

copy of your letter to 
is spending part of the 
Slimmer in Madison, Wis., and I am sure he 
will regret very much that the original 


interest in him and 

I am sending a 

Mr. Youngblood, v;ho 
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report was correct. We had hoped that there 
was some mistake in the report of the matter. 

Dr. C. L. Shear, Pathologist, Pruit-Disease Investi- 
gations, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. July ?, 1918: • ■ 

I was much grieved at the news of Mr. 
Meyer's death. This certainly Is a great 
loss. Mr. Meyer was exceptionally fitted 
for botanical ext>loration and I fear it 
will be difficult to find a man to take 
his place. I trust some permanent record 
and recognition of his life and work is 
being arranged for. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y., June I9, I918: 

It is indeed sad nev/s that you give me 
from China. The tendency to discouragement 
and. the problems concerned with the dif- 
ficulties of life that T noticed in Meyer 
come back to rae with renewed force. ?/hen- 
ever you have any further news as to his 
death, I wish that you v/ould let me have 
them. I should like to know whether it was 
an accident or whether there is any likeli- 
hood of foul play. I take Millard's Review 
of Shanghai, v/eekly, but not- yet has there 
been any account of it. I suppose that I 
will receive information from that end In 
due course, but that will be some time yet. 

I shall never cease to regret his un- 
timely end; and I am more than ever glad 
that J. had the two opportunities v/ith him 
last summer not only because I liked him 
personally but also because he gave me so 
very many interesting points of viev/ and so 
much infoiTnatlon about China. 

Mr. Henry Hicks, of Hicks Nurseries, V/estbury, L. I., 

N. Y., June 1^^, I9I8: 

I herewith regret to hear of the death 
of our friend Frank Meyer. Is this correct? 
I should like to- hear from you before I leave 
for the Nurserymen's Convention at Chicago. 


^, _ September 21, I9I8. 
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My address after June ?3d will "be c/o Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. I should like to ask the 
Resolution Committee to take action on his 
death, if you think "best. 

I am on the Artoretum Committee of the 
Association, and will suggest that in the pro- 
posed National Artoretum a suitatle Memorial 
be made for Prank Meyer. This might take the 
form of a properly inscribed collection or an 
administration building. 

Mr. Curt S. Pfeiffer, 1 West Blst St., New York City, 

June 12, 1918: 

. It seems incredible that our friend, Prank 
Meyer, who was so full of life and activity and 
the spirit of adventure should Indeed be dead. 
I can readily imagine that as you say the nev/s 
just made you sick. It did me too. Since he re- 
turned to China, I had seen his name from time 
to time appear in your journal in connection 
with various specimens he had sent over and 
every time I saw his name, I could see the ag- 
gressive personality it stood for. 

I asked him on- one occasion whether he ever 
had any fear of assassination in his wanderings, 
on which he was so frequently almost alone, but 
he did not seem to give it a thought. It does 
look, however, as if his falling from the steam- 
er, can hardly have been an accident. 

If you have a photograph of him, I should 
very much like to have a copy. 

Mr. Pfeiffer wrote again on June 19, I918: 

. I was very glad to see one or two short 
notices of Mr. P. N. Meyer's death in some of 
the evening papers today. Meyer ," admittedly, 
amongst those who know, has done excellent 

ig_£^- work, but the fact of his lone travels for so many 

many years in Asia, has a picturesque quality 

" vmich I think should be brought to the attention 

of wider circles. Couldn't you get an article 
in the National Geographic Magazine, detailing 
to the general public v/hat he has accomplished, 
something about the manner of the man, v;ith 
some pictures from his v;onderful collection? 
It v;ould make an interesting article for all 
readers and it would be something of a posthumous 
acknowledgment of his v/ork. 

I kno?/ you will take this suggestion in the 
spirit in v/hich T make it. 

September ?1, 1^18. 


